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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE PALANQUIN. 


THE ‘letters of readiness’ which 
the battalion received were rapidly 
followed by the ‘route,’ and of all 
the places in India, so far as I was 
concerned, it was for—Allahabad ! 
‘What strange events, what unex- 
pected meetings and sudden separa- 
tions are sailors liable to!’ says 
Captain Marryat; but so it is too 
with soldiers; and here we were 
ordered up-country, to where she 
—they were ! 

‘We are actually to march for 
Allahabad,’ I repeated for the third 
time to Dormer, as we idled in the 
mess-room. 

‘Yes; what is there so wonder- 
ful in that ?’ he asked. 

‘It is terrible, Jack.’ 

*Howso? The distance, do you 
mean?—about four hundred and 
sixty miles, as the crow flies.’ 

* She is there, and, of course, her 
devilish husband too! I shall be 
meeting her daily in those deuced 
cantonments. My bungalow may 
actually be next tohis. What shall 
I do, Jack ?” 

‘Don’t think of such things, es- 
pecially at this perilous time.’ 

‘ Perilous—how ?” 

* When disturbances are daily ex- 
pected among the native troops.’ 
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‘I forgot ; but then I must—’ 

‘You must meet Blanche, anc 
her husband too, as any gentle- 
man should,’ said Jack, with more 
decision of manner than he usually 
adopted, ‘and as if nothing had 
ever passed between yéu and her. 
Depend upon it, she will affect to 
forget, if she has not already for- 
gotten, all about it. A woman al- 
ways flatters herself that she has 
never but once been in love, and 
that is with the hero for the time.’ 

‘What a horrid idea, Jack ! This 
is rank heresy.’ 

‘Fact though, my dear boy,’ said 
Jack. ‘Pass the brandy-bottle ; 
thanks. Once you're up-country, 
she’ll perhaps make as great a fuss 
with you as she does with her 
Maltese spaniel. Calvert gave her 
one of these curs as they came out 
overland.’ (‘ Vice little Tiny, cashier- 
ed,’ thought I.) ‘Don’t make a 
silly show of wearing the willow, 
old fellow. Itis no use, once you're 
thrown over.’ 

‘Will you believe it, Jack, that 
before this artful girl came to Thors- 
gill Hall I was on the point of 
proposing to your cousin Henri- 
ette ?” 

‘The deuce you were! 
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have a great desire to become a 
member of the family. Henriette 
is by far the finer girl of the two.’ 

‘It is like fatality, this move to 
Allahabad,’ I began again. ‘ There, 
probably, I shall see her every day; 
and how can I face her, or rather 
how can she face me?’ 

‘What sort of a station is Alla- 
habad ?’ asked Lonsdale, who now 
came into the room. 

‘Oh, a delightful one,’ replied 
Dormer; ‘ healthy, although humid, 
and the permanent station of the 
Sudder-commission. There every 
man “falls in love with his pretty 
wife over again, or his neighbour's, 
if he prefers her,” as Fanny Fern 
has it; so it will be just the place 
for you, Joe.’ 

When I went back to my quarters, 
I heard something very different 
from the light-hearted banter of my 
comrades in the mess-bungalow. 
Kneeling on a carpet, with her face 
to the east, Azuma was concluding 
her morning prayer in Hindostanee, 
and was saying, very devoutly and 
softly : 

‘God is One ; Creator of all 
that is; a perfect sphere, without 
beginning and without end! Fire 
is the superior of the Brahmin ; but 
Vishnu is superior to fire. Unveil, 
O Thou who givest sustenance to 
the world, that face of the true sun, 
which is now hidden by a ray of 
golden light, so that we may see 
the truth and know ourwhole duty !’ 

Such was the conclusion of the 
poor girl’s prayer to her imaginary 
deity, ‘the great lord of the lotos.’ 

As she arose to greet me, I found 
that her dark eyes were swimming 
in tears, and she told me that she 
had heard of the ‘ route’ up-country 
from Rao Sing. 

‘And what of that?’ I asked, 
taking her child-like hands in mine. 
*You cannot regret leaving this 
place, where that odious subadar, 
Kureem Sing, is quartered ?” 

‘Oh, no,’ said she. ‘Then you 
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are not intending to leave me be- 
hind ?” 

‘Far from it; you shall have a 
palanquin for yourself. I know two 
ladies at Allahabad, and there you 
shall go with me tothem. Are you 
happy now? 

‘Oh, yes, yes, yes ! replied the 
girl, her eyes becoming more than 
ever radiant with smiles and tears, 
as she nestled with inimitable grace 
on the floor close beside my feet, 
and placing her elbows on my 
knees, and her chin in her hands, 
gazed upat mewithgratitude. Next 
to that emotion the great passion 
of the girl’s heart was a boundless 
love and regard for the memory of 
her father, the old soldier of the 
2nd Grenadiers. I had saved him 
from the sword of that sorcerer, 
the subadar—I, a Feringhee officer, 
one of the Ghora-/ogue, or white 
people ; consequently, I was a spe- 
cies of demi-god in her eyes. 

I soon found that, flattered by 
my notice and kindness, the girl’s 
manner became caressing, and cer- 
tainly full of peril for her as time 
passed on. 

At first her face was always suf- 
fused with blushes when I address- 
ed her, and her humid eyes were 
cast down; but as she became ac- 
customed to me, her confusion 
passed away, and softly and plead- 
ingly they always looked into 
mine. 

‘Yes, Azuma,’ said I, ‘when at 
Allahabad I hope to find a young 
lady whose ayah you must be; a 
lady with eyes as dark and as beau- 
tiful as your own,’ I added, thinking 
of Henriette Guise. 

‘Oh, donot put poor Azuma 
away! pleaded the little Hindoo; 
‘she will fan you when you are hot 
and weary, and watch you when you 
go to sleep.’ 

I feared there was not much 
chance of my sleeping if the con- 
versation went on thus, for she 
added : 
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‘When last I lit my love-lamp, 
and set it on the holy river, it float- 
ed bravely down, when those of 
twenty other girls at the ghaut went 
out or sunk.’ 

‘ And what then ?” 

‘On that evening I saw you.’ 

Here was an alarming inference, 
and most alluringly drawn, with all 
that wonderful sweetness and sub- 
tlety of manner peculiar to all the 
women of the East, especially the 
Indo-Britons or Eurasians. 

It was fortunate for her that my 
kitmutgar, Rao Sing, was a Hindoo; 
otherwise the poor girl might have 
starved ; as the edibles prepared 
for her by Dan and his wife, whose 
special care ‘ the bit cratur,’ as she 
called her, was, were deemed by 
Azuma polluted and unfit for food 
by the laws of her religion. And 
most simple were her tastes: a little 
boiled rice on a lotus-leaf, fruit of 
any kind, the great oriental delicacy 
of ¢yer or clouted cream, the gela- 
tinous zouga, which, like the lus- 
cious toddy, is procured from the 
Palmyra palm, and eaten with sugar 
—these, and such as these, with a 
chupattie and clarified butter, suf- 
ficed her as food; for the laws of 
Menou forbid his followers to eat 
of anything that has ever had ani- 
mal life. 

Times there were when she would 
sing to me long stanzas in honour 
of Krishnu, under his name of 
Rama, and of his loves with the 
milkmaids of Madhura; and there 
was a novelty in this strange friend- 
ship that made me /orget much of 
the past. 

At last came the day when we 
were to march. I was roused from 
dreamless slumber by the bugles 
sounding ‘the warning’ in the bar- 
rack-square, and by the voice of 
Rao Sing saying : 

‘Salaam, sahib; master want to 
be washee—bath ready.’ 

Then I sprang into the brick- 


built trough so named, and the jars 
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of water, which had been standing 
all night in the shady cool verandah, 
were soused over me, the greatest 
of Indian luxuries. A wing of a 
chicken on a piece of toast, and a 
tumbler of cold sangaree (negus) at 
the mess-bungalow, sufficed for 
breakfast, and I repaired to the 
parade-ground, where the battalion 
was falling in, and the sergeants 
‘proving’ the companies. 

This was one of those steamy 
mornings peculiar to that locality, 
especially at that particular season; 
but when the sun rose and attained 
some height, the full fierceness of 
his glare was dreadful when reflect- 
ed from the walls of white-washed 
masonry around us; and though, 
like the other officers, I wore a sun- 
helmet, while the men had only pug- 
gerees, I felt as if my eyes would 
be scorched in their sockets before 
the column got in motion, headed 
by the European band of the 2nd 
Bengal Grenadiers, which, with the 
usual military courtesy, played us 
to the station of the first section of 
the Great East-Indian Railway, 
which at that time went no farther 
than, vid Burdwan, to Rajmahal on 
the Ganges. 

‘Good-bye, Rudkin,’ said Jones 
of the Bengal Horse Artillery, as 
we marched out of Dumdum ; ‘ you 
are deuced lucky to be leaving this 
hole, where for so many hours daily 
we of the scientific corps have to 
imbibe fog and gunpowder smoke, 
while wading about after field-bat- 
tery bullocks in the wet grass, and, 
supposing that we are at gun- 
practice, firing John Company’s 
cannon-shot at invisible targets, 
when we would rather be flirting in 
the Botanical or out with the Cal- 
cutta hounds.’ 

I had seen my little friend off 
in her palanquin, and in charge 
of Rao Sing, borne by four bearers, 
who, like all others in the East, ut- 
tered dismal sounds as they trotted 
along, to the cadence of their own 
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bare feet, in this fashion: ‘ Hih, 
hah—huh, hah! hih, hah—huh, 
hah !’ 

A special train conveyed the regi- 
ment through Burdwan, an exten- 
sive coal district, to the ancient 
city of Rajmahal, which stands on 
the western bank of the Ganges, at 
the base of a range of undulating 
hills. The modern or European 
town consisted then of one street, 
composed of stone houses, gener- 
ally two stories in height. There 
the line of railway, which it was in- 
tended to carry up the whole valley 
of the Ganges, terminated, and we 
had to take the river steamers, or 
other boats, for the remainder of 
the journey. 

The battalion, with its baggage, wo- 
men, children, and servants, Euro- 
pean and native, proved too numer- 
ous a multitude for oneboat,and so 
we required three, and this num- 
ber increased in proportion as we 
ascended the river. I was fortu- 
nately in the same craft with my 
friends Dormer, Prior, and Lons- 
dale. On this watery way we prac- 
tised with our rifles and revolvers 
at the claret and champagne bottles 
as they were thrown overboard, and 
occasionally had whiffs upon the air 
that were the reverse of ‘ the sweet 
south that breathes upon a bank of 
violets,’ when the dead bodies of 
Hindoos, with vultures perching on 
them, floated past; and once we 
came with a terrible shock upon 
something more odious still—the 
enormously swollen carcass of a 
dead elephant, in a great state of 
decomposition, rolling down the 
current. 

As [had fully foreseen, the closed 
palanquin occupied by my pro- 
tégée soon excited the comments 
and curiosity of the ladies of the 
regiment, particularly of the ad- 
jutant’s wife, who was a great 
gossip; and the result was, that 
when we came to Bhoglipoor, a 
large Mohammedan town in a 
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district covered with forests and 
thickets, amid which the wild ele- 
phant roams untamed, Jack Dormer 
took me to task on the subject, with 
a somewhat comical expression of 
face. 

‘ Rudkin, that confounded palan- 
quin of yours is a source of serious 
speculation to all the ladies of the 
battalion,’ said he, laughing. 

‘Let them speculate as they 
please, if they won’t take the con- 
tents off my hands,’ I replied with 
irritation. 

‘ The wife of the adjutant alone 
compliments you.’ 

‘ How—for what ?” 

‘For showing some desire to set- 
tle in life.’ 

‘In what way?’ 

‘ Providing yourself with an ayah 
before you have a wife and family ; 
like having a coachman without the 
carriage-and-pair.’ 

‘Let the palanquin alone, Jack. 
Tell the ladies who are making 
themselves so busy, that a writer 
who knew India well has written, 
that ‘there are three things of 
which you must never ask the con- 
tents—a subaltern’s bungalow, a 
lady’s chit, and a governor-general’s 
cranium.’ 

‘True; but you are a captain.’ 

‘Yes; but we are all subalterns 
under the rank of major.’ 

‘ By Jove, I never knew that be- 
fore ! 

‘ Any military dictionary will tell 
you so.’ 

Rumour spread fast that the veil- 
ed occupant of the palanquin was 
a young girl of great beauty; and 
when we reached Patna, passing 
through a fleet of ‘opium clippers’ 
and budgerows or passage-boats, a 
magnificent and walled city, having 
many mosques and temples, Prior 
and Lonsdale began on the subject 
once more. 

‘I fear,’ said Tom, ‘that all the 
ladies of the battalion would put 
you in Coventry, but you are deem- 
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ed the best round-dancer in the 
corps, so they can’t spare you; 
moreover, that palanquin, or its 
supposed occupant, is a dreadful 
aggravation to the unwedded ves- 
tals—’ 

‘Who have failed in the matri- 
monial market here, and yet won't 
go home as “returned goods,”’ 
said I. 

‘Exactly; you comprehend, my 
friend.’ 

‘Yes; but I shall not be inter- 
fered with.’ 

* Of course not 

‘ My intentions are the best in 
the world; and this is the reward 
of philanthropy" said I angrily. 

On this they shouted with 
laughter. 

* Now, don’t bea humbug, Lance,’ 
said Lonsdale ; ‘ it looks more like 
philandering, as the adjutant’s wife 
maintains it to be.’ 

‘Before that worthy lady ex- 
presses an opinion, I wish she 
would reflect whether her opinion 
is worth having.’ 

But they were bent on teasing 
me. 

‘Don’t put yourself on a highly- 
moral pedestal, Rudkin,’ said Jack 
Dormer ; ‘ the idea of a fellow tra- 
velling about the world with a girl 
in a palanquin, and thinking that 
people won’t speak of it ? 

‘Of course,” added Tom Prior, 
‘the wonderfully strong yet tender 
feelings of Mrs. Grundy are inex- 
pressibly shocked.’ 

I applied a few mild adjectives 
to the name of the good lady in 
question. 

‘Had she been a Hindoo of 
fifty—but one of fifteen !’ 

‘lam the victim of circumstances, 
Dormer,’ said I. ‘How could I 
foresee the order about reducing 
the number of native servants to the 
lowest minimum ?” 

‘What do you mean?’ they all 
asked together. 

I then told them the story of the 


friendless girl, the promise I had 
given to her father, and of the fakir 
from whose cupidity I was anxious 
to save her, and then the banter to 
some extent ceased. 

‘It is quite a dilemma, Jack,’ 
said I; ‘but it would be utter in- 
humanity to cast the poor thing 
adrift here.’ 

* Of course ; she’s so pretty too ; 
it is not to be thought of ! 

‘And to gratify the evil-minded 
and self-righteous, who go about 
thanking God that they are not as 
others are !’ 

To all this they agreed with me, 
and that, on reaching a large station 
like Allahabad, something might be 
done for her easily. 

It was a grilling April now; the 
season of mango-fish and the prickly- 
heat; the curse of the young Euro- 
pean in India; where in some 
places, when sleeping under ‘a Ben- 
gal blanket,’ as our soldiers call the 
sun, the mercury in the thermometer 
stands at the fever point, and those 
who cannot afford iced drinks are 
reduced to bitter beer, cold tea, 
and grumbling at the clerk of the 
weather. 

A little soured by the remarks 
that had been made to me, by the 
somewhat cold manner of some of 
the ladies on the poop, and having 
other things to occupy my mind, I 
did not, like Dormer, Prior, Lons- 
dale, and others, enjoy myself, as 
youth only can enjoy itself, and 
find everything funny, sunny, and 
glorious, at Benares, where our 
river-boats tarried for a time. 

All the cabin-passengers went on 
shore to see the sights of that place, 
the holy city of the Hindoos, and 
one so strictly oriental in character, 
that it differs widely from all the 
other cities of Hindostan. 

Through her half-opened veil I 
saw the poor girl Azuma, screening 
her fine eyes with her well-shaped 
little hand, and gazing with longing 
and eagerness at the wonderful 
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combination of the beautiful and 
the grotesque, all piled confusedly 
together within that stupendous wall 
which there spreads along the river's 
bank. The long, handsome, and 
lofty ghauts, crowded by gatiy at- 
tired natives, the closely-packed 
houses, the lofty temples, the still 
more lofty minarets, and the luxuri- 
ant foliage fringing the parapets, 
and even the flat roofs, of many of 
the mansions ; and the whole city 
was steeped in the purple light of 
a setting sun. 

Seeing the eagerness of the girl’s 
look, ‘ Azuma,’ said I, ‘ should you 
like to be taken on shore ?” 

‘Yes; oh, yes! she exclaimed, 
with clasped hands. 

‘Well, I shall escort you.’ 

Desiring Rao Sing to summon 
the bearers, while I put on my 
sword and sun-helmet, her palan- 
quin was landed at the foot of one 
of the stately ghauts, at a place 
where the water was so clear, and 
the downward reflection of every- 
thing so sharp and well defined, 
that the eye almost failed to detect 
the white steps which were real and 
those which were reflection. 

Through the narrow streets, 
which are crowded by a population 
of more than half a million, we 
threaded our way, till we came to 
a dak-bungalow, or house for travel- 
lers, commanding a pleasant view 
of the great mosque, built by Au- 
rengzebe, on the site of the Hindoo 
temple of Mahadura. It was kept 
by a European, and there I ordered 
dinner; and amused as a child 
would have been, with all the 
sights and scenes around her, the 
Hindoo girl sat on a divan at a 
window overlooking the esplanade 
before the mosque. 

The /atty, or window-screen, 
composed of the roots of sweet- 
scented grass, well drenched with 
water, was partially lifted up, and 
the cool atmosphere of the room 
was delightful. Our dinner over— 
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mine was quite an Indo-European 
repast, hers was simply rice and 
fruit—lI lit a cigar, had a bottle of 
St. Julien, and proceeded to enjoy 
the luxury of total idleness; while 
the Hindoo, seated by my knee, in 
her favourite position, on a morah, 
or rattan footstool, excited by the 
many objects around her connect- 
ed with her peculiar faith—the great 
number of pagodas, dedicated to 
the almost countless gods of the 
Hindoo mythology—prattled away 
(poor little pagan !) of the world to 
come, while I listened with a good- 
natured smile, and made concen- 
tric rings of smoke in the air. 

Her father had been a high-caste 
Brahmin, and to them alone is 
taught the language of the Shasters, 
those volumes which contain the 
philosophy of the Hindoos; and 
from him she had learned all about 
Yama, the future abode of the good, 
the approach to which is through 
delightful paths, under the shadow 
of fragrant trees, by the side of 
streams covered with the lotus— 
paths where showers of flowers fall 
upon them as they pass, and where 
the air resounds with the songs of 
angels. 

Then, while her dark eyes grew 
round and startled in expression 
by the eagerness and fervour of 
her thoughts, while clasping my 
hand in hers, she prattled away of 
the passage to the offer place, 
through dark and dismal paths, 
where the wicked trod over sharp 
stones, amid showers of hot ashes 
and burning coal, and where the air 
was loaded by the wails and shrieks 
of horrible apparitions. And while 
she spoke of these things, with an 
earnestness and grace peculiarly 
oriental and her own, I could not 
help recalling the remark of the 
Abbé Dupanloup, how necessary it 
was that some belief should exist in 
the human heart. 

In her manner there was much 
that reminded me of a Maltese 
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girl, who, at Valetta, insisted on 
enlightening me on the legends of 
the saints. 

While conversing there, or rather 
while dreamily iistening to my pro- 
tégée, we were suddenly startled by 
vociferous shouts of ‘Rama, Rama!’ 
and a multitude of those religious 
beggars, fakirs or pilgrims, who in- 
fest Benares and make it their 
head-quarters, poured past in all 
their disgusting squalor, dirt, and 
scantiness of costume, on their way 
to some pagoda. 

‘Look, look, sahib!’ she ex- 
claimed, and pointed with her hand, 
and I saw the horrid fakir, Kalidasa 
Ram, like all the rest, distributing 
from his wallet those mysterious 
chupatties, or tiny cakes, to the 
hordes of natives who accompanied 
them. What could this mean, or 
of what was it the symbol? 

I asked Azuma if it had aught to 
do with the Hindoo faith ; but she 
shook her head, and replied that 
she never heard of such a thing be- 
fore; and that, so far from distri- 
buting anything, these fakirs look- 
ed instead for alms and offerings, 
invoking curses on the heads of all 
who withheld them, thinking to 
gain that from terror which they 
failed toget from religion or charity. 

So the evening stole on; the 
shadows were deepening in the 
narrow streets of Benares ; red as 
blood, the last light of the sun 
lingered on the minarets of the 
mosque of Aurengzebe, which rise 
to the height of two hundred and 
thirty feet above the river; the 
bottle of St. Julien was empty; my 
third cheroot was ended; and the 
head of Azuma began to droop 
wearily on her hand. I summoned 
her attendants, and we proceeded 
back to the ghaut, getting on board 
the river-boat amid the sudden 
darkness that always follows sun- 
set in India ; but I heard a ‘cheeky’ 
young subaltern of ‘ours’ say to 
some one : 


‘ By jingo, here comes Rudkin, 
on guard over the palanquin !’ 

But those who made light of the 
matter little knew how much this 
attractive girl’s future troubled me. 

Afterreaching Mirzapore, withits 
ghauts and glittering temples, its 
flaming iron works and busy carpet 
manufactories, and passing through 
fleets of cotton boats in the snaky 
windings of the river between high 
banks, I knew that next morning 
would find us at—Allahabad. 

‘And now, Heaven help me,’ 
thought I. ‘I am about to see 
again this fairy-like creature who 
has so cruelly deceived me. Her 
husband is on the staff—my senior 
officer too—and perhaps to him I 
may have to present myself’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE MORNING VISIT. 

DULY next morning we found 
ourselves close to the famous and 
ancient city of Allahabad, with its 
great fortress, which was founded 
by the Emperor Ackbar on the 
site of the older Hindoo town of 
Prayag, which signifies a junction, 
for there is the confluence of the 
Jumna with the Ganges. The 
water of the latter was then low, 
and near the stately fort of Ackbar 
—which I shall have to describe 
at a subsequent time—were visible 
a number of sand-banks, the resort 
of legions of alligators, which we 
could see basking amid the ooze 
in the sunshine. 

We landed while the sun was 
below the horizon, yet his coming 
radiance tipped redly the summit 
of the Bundelcund bank of the 
Jumna, which is rocky, and rises in 
towering cliffs crowned by Hindoo 
pagodas and mouldering hill-forts. 
From the city and fortress of 
Allah we had to march a consider- 
able distance to reach the canton- 
ments into which we were played 
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by the European band of the 6th 
Bengal Native Infantry. The air 
on this occasion was, I remember, 
‘The Laird of Cockpen,’ adopted 
out of compliment to the Governor- 
General, the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
whose patrimony in Scotland was 
a place of that name. 

In India it is—or in my time 
was—the custom, on marching into 
or arriving at a station, for an 
officer to call on all the married 
ladies. 

‘So, Rudkin, we must get their 
names,’ said Dormer, ‘and call 
upon every one, even before we 
get the mess established.’ 

*On Lady Calvert too—I ?” 

‘You—of course; the visit will 
create quite a sensation in her 
breast, I have no doubt; I like 
sensations, though I hate a scene.’ 

‘ There will be no scene, Jack— 
be assured of that,’ I replied, 
knowing well that if I omitted to 
call on her, and her only, the cir- 
cumstance must excite remark in 
the entire cantonments, and that 
she would have scored it down to 
pique, jealousy, revenge, or some 
other similar sentiment, which now 
I was far from feeling, and certainly 
had no desire to display, even had 
I felt it. 

The officers of the 6th had 
breakfast awaiting us in their mess- 
bungalew, and the moment that 
meal was over Dormer and I set 
forth to visit his cousins. 

‘Better get it over at once, 
Rudkin,’ said he. 

The residence of Sir Harry Cal- 
vert was a fine stately mansion 
outside the cantonments, and sur- 
rounded by beautiful gardens. In 
architecture it was somewhat 
Grecian, with a noble portico of 
fluted pillars; a broad cornice 
finished its third story, and thereon, 
like enormous and bloated herons, 
with stupendous beaks and pouches, 
sat some of those birds called ad- 
jutants in India, only moving now 
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and then to inflict sharp punish- 
ment on any smaller animal of the 
winged creation that came near 
them. 

A verandah surrounded the 
house, and between the pillars of 
it were large green blinds of split 
bamboo, to exclude the glare of 
the sun at noon; but now, at half- 
past eight, the morning was pleas- 
ant, fresh, and invigorating. 

‘Mehm Sahib—hye! Mehm 
Sahib Calvert in?’ I asked of the 
durwan whom we found dozing 
in the verandah. 

‘Yes, and missy Beebee,’ replied 
the official, a fat old Hindostanee 
in an enormous white turban. 

‘ He means Henriette, of course,’ 
said Jack, as we gave him our 
cards and enteted a marble vesti- 
bule, where a fountain—a jet— 
filled with gold and silver fish, was 
plashing pleasantly from one basin 
to another below. 

We were ushered into a double 
drawing-room of perfectly Euro- 
pean aspect, so far as mirrors, 
console-table, glass-shades, and 
many framed engravings could 
make it. I felt a little bewildered 
at first. Would Blanche—I could 
never think of her as Lady Calvert 
—on seeing me grow pale, change 
colour, cling to a chair, or what? 

Unchanged in all her fair beauty, 
save that she looked a little paler, 
the result of the chmate doubtless 
—she rose from a plaited cane 
sofa, on which she had been lying, 
fanning herself, well powdered, and 
with all her beautiful hair floating 
about her for coolness. 

Henriette started from the piano 
as we were announced, and un- 
mistakably her lovely face looked 
paler, whiter than usual, and there 
was a troubled expression in her 
fine eyes. 

Dormer kissed both his charm- 
ing cousins in a cousinly way, and 
Blanche, so far from exhibiting the 
smallest emotion, greeted me frankly 
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with full-open eyes that never 
flinched, though she did speak 
nervously and rapidly. 

‘Welcome to Allahabad! When 
did you arrive? she asked, making 
great use of her fan, a miracle of 
Chinese carving. 

‘I little thought we should ever 
meet again,’ said I, in a voice that 
faltered in spite of myself, and of 
her terribly reassuring manner. I 
felt, too, somewhat sad. 

‘Here you will find me in full 
performance of all the duties of 
domestic life, and fulfilling all 
those offices that accrue to the 
representative British matron in 
India,’ said she, with something 
of her old playful manner, which 
seemed most heartless now. 

Apparently Dormer felt this, for 
he asked sharply, 

‘ Where’s Calvert ?” 

‘ Breakfasting with the com- 
mandant.’ 

I was not sorry to hear this ; it 
would have proved rather too 
much to have met him just then. 
She poured questions upon us, 
without waiting or seeming to care 
for the answer. 

‘When did you arrive?—-oh, 
this morning, I remember. Had 
you a pleasant voyage out? Did 
you not find Dumdum a horrid 
place? Will you remain with your 
corps or get on the staff? Did 
any ladies come out with you? 
Any marriages likely to take 
place ?” &c. 

Such were the commonplaces 
asked me, while I looked wonder- 
ingly in her eyes, and on her lips 
and hair, which I had been wont 
to cover with kisses in the past 
time that seemed now a hundred 
years ago. 

‘I am glad, indeed, to see you,’ 
she said during a pause ; ‘ it seems 
such an age since we parted at 
dear Thorsgill Hall. We had 
quite a flirtation there, you must 
remember ?” 


‘Iam not likely to forget,’ said 
I very quietly, while my eyes 
wandered unconsciously to those 
of Henriette, who had scarcely 
spoken; but how truly did her 
words on the morning of our part- 
ing at Thorsgill come back to me, 
when she said ‘ that Blanche made 
light of everything’! 

A flirtation! And this was the 
creature for whom I had worn 
out my heart and wasted its best 
affection. 

The words cured me, however. 
‘ Better,’ says a writer, ‘ah, better 
for the old love to be buried deep 
in the earth, with a headstone 
setting forth its extent and con- 
stancy, than for it thus to walk 
again like an apparition through 
the chambers of the soul, where it 
has become a stranger, and its 
presence is as unwelcome as un- 
expected.’ 

*You have just come too late 
for my cousin’s fancy ball,’ said 
Henriette, breaking another awk- 
ward pause; ‘we had it last 
week.’ 

‘And a delightful one it was! 
added Blanche. 

‘In what character did you go, 
Lady Calvert ? I asked. 

‘I went as Queen Elizabeth.’ 

‘ And there would be an Earl of 
Leicester, of course ?” 

*Yes—Colonel Stapleton. By 
the way, he remains with us, hav- 
ing got a staff appointment, through 
Sir Harry.’ 

‘ He ought to have been Leices- 
ter,’ said Dormer. 

* He was on duty at the fort.’ 

‘And you, Miss Guise ?’ 

‘I went as Mary Queen of Scots,’ 
said Henriette, colouring a l:ttle. 
‘Do you think it was very vain of 
me ?” 

‘Far from it; a charming Mary 
you must have made. There would 
no doubt be a Bothwell or a Chaste- 
lard ?” 

‘had neither,’ replied Henriette ; 
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‘Jacky Appleton was my attend- 
ant as Mary Seton.’ 

‘I am quite anxious to see this 
celebrated namesake of mine,’ said 
Jack Dormer. 

‘She has gone shopping in the 
carriage to Allahabad,’ replied 
Lady Calvert; and then she added, 
‘I have a reception to-night, and 


hope you will both do me the 
pleasure: of coming, and then you 


shall see her.’ 

Jack expressed his delight and 
mine, and we bowed ourselves out. 
The durwan gave us our swords in 
the vestibule, and we issued into 
the cloudless sunshine. 

* What a heaven life would be but 
for its memories ! thought I, men- 
tally quoting some author—I know 
not whom. And this was the girl 
who had come between me and 
my wits—between me and Henri- 
ette—the folds of whose dress, the 
waves of whose golden hair, and 
whose smiles and accents had been 
more to me than life, or death, or 
heaven. 

All had passed like a dream, 
but I still seemed to hear the 
sound of her voice in my ear as 
we passed through the cantonments 
in search of our own compounds 
and bungalows, where our servants, 
European and native, would be 
putting all our ‘ traps’ in order. 

The lines occupied by the 6th 
Bengal Infantry, a corps with dark- 
green facings, and locally known 
as the Gowan-ka-Pultan, from the 
name of the Scotsman who raised 
them in the year 1759, some of 
the 3rd Oude Irregulars, and of the 
Ferozepore Regiment of Sikhs, 
were, as usual in such cantonments, 
streets of little bungalows or huts, 
built of bamboos, thatched with 
straw and plastered over with mud, 
baked hard and dry in the sunshine. 
On the flanks of those streets were 
a better species of similar edifices 
for the subadars and other native 
officers ; and in all these huts there 
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was one apartment, the zenana, oc- 
cupied by the females of the family, 
into which no man, no matter 
what his rank, dared to penetrate, 
save the sepoy himself. 

Through these streets of huts an 
incredible number of natives were 
always swarming, wrangling with 
the sutlers, or offering for sale rice, 
shawls, pipe-sticks, tobacco, dhang, 
and jewelry ; and there, too, were 
indecent nautch girls, half or 
wholly naked fakirs, fortune-tel- 
lers, jugglers with swords, baskets, 
balls, and spinning-tops, tumblers, 
and snake-charmers with their 
flutes. 

There, too, were the sepoys, 
lithe, but bony and awkward, busy 
in every direction, with their vari- 
ous modes of cooking, each accord- 
ing to rules of his faith, Hindoo 
or Mohammedan, but chiefly mak- 
ing pilaff, though many were con- 
tent to dine on a piece of common 
bread steeped in pure cold water. 

It was on this day that I first 
became conscious that the sepoys 
were beginning to eye furtively and 
sullenly the European officers, and 
to avoid, if possible, according 
them the usual salute when passing. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
BLANCHE’S RECEPTION. 

WE dined with the 6th in thei 
mess-bungalow, which, like such 
places in general, was all windows, 
draughts,and open doors, witha huge 
tattered punkah swaying overhead. 
I then hastened to my quarters to 
make an elaborate toilet and don 
my full uniform, as I had been as- 
sured at mess that I should find 
‘the commandant, the staff, and 
the entire garrison, the collector, 
judge, the cream of the Civil Ser- 
vice, and everybody that was any- 
body, at Lady Calvert's.’ 

‘How will all this new and 
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strange intercourse end?’ thought 
I, while hooking on my elaborately 
braided jacket, with its Crimean 
medals and clasps, adjusting my 
crimson sash and silver-mounted 
belt to a nicety, and making a 
most careful parting behind, by the 
use of a pair of ivory-handled hair- 
brushes. 

As I passed through the outer 
room of my bungalow, I came sud- 
denly upon Azuma, who was co- 
quettishly arranging her muslin cos- 
tume, wreathing the masses of her 
dark perfumed hair, and playing 
with her ankle ornaments, as I 
paused for a minute to observe her, 
for her passion for jewelry was 
truly oriental, and I had rather 
foolishly fostered it as we came up- 
country. She greeted me with one 
of her brightest smiles, but said, 
for perhaps I had a preoccupied 
expression : 

‘ My lord sahib looks weary and 
ill; stay, and poor Azuma shall 
nurse you so nicely, so gently.’ 

But I put her little brown hand 
aside with impatience, as I thought 
of another hand which never again 
should rest in mine, and then the 
smile on her face died away. 

‘Iam going to the house ofa 
great mehm sahib, Azuma,’ said I 
kindly ; ‘ but I shall not forget you 
when there.’ 

She took my hand between hers 
and kissed it. 

‘Perhaps she may want an ayah, 
and how fortunate that will be for 
you ! 

Her countenance fell again. She 
threw up her arms and _ turned 
away. What she meant I had no 
time to inquire; but in India a 
European is always forcibly im- 
pressed by what a traveller terms 
‘the luxuriant use of the arms 
made by women in conversation, 
whether they are walking or sitting, 
and even when the tones of the 
voice are by no means animated.’ 

I found Calvert's house a blaze 
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of light, and the punkahs all at 
work, as the heat was excessive. 
Dormer, Lonsdale, Prior, and many 
more of‘ ours’ were present ; their 
dark-green Rifle uniforms standing 
boldly out among the light dresses 
of the ladies, the silver-gray of the 
Light Cavalry, andthe scarlet of the 
Staff and 6th Bengal. Both draw- 
ing-rooms were crowded, and so 
many of the artillery, engineers, 
dragoons, and others hovered about 
our hostess, that some time elapsed 
before I got near her. 

‘Who is that in the sugar-loaf 
hat? asked Lonsdale of Captain 
Birch, the Fort-adjutant. 

‘A Parsee—Peeroo Mull—the 
great banker in Allahabad ; a good 
friend to know, I can assure you.’ 

‘By Jove, he might pass for the 
twin-brother of Ali Baba ; but here 
comes a swell with no end of dia- 
monds.’ 

‘His Highness the Rajah of 
Chutneypore, escorted by Innes of 
the Engineers,’ replied the adju- 
tant. 

* He looks as stolid and as grand 
as if he had just walked out of Ma- 
dame Tussaud’s,’ was the off-hand 
comment of Lonsdale, as the Rajah, 
a dark, little, and, to my idea, cun- 
ning-looking personage, passed to- 
wards the head of the room, the 
gay crowd parting courteously be- 
fore him. From head to foot he 
was literally covered with jewels ; 
his turban, his body-dress—a shape- 
less kind of garment—and his san- 
dals were all blazing withdiamonds. 

‘Who are those that Dormer 
is making himself so agreeable to 
—three pretty girls ?? asked Lons- 
dale. 

‘Oh, those are Armenians—each 
is said to carry a lac of rupees on 
her own person in jewels,’ replied 
Birch. 

They were all fair and hand- 
some, though black-haired. The 
headdress of each was a tiara of 
leaf-gold, with long pendants be- 
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hind, the front being a mass of 
precious stones. 

Our English ladies were all gaily 
and exquisitely dressed ; but their 
principal charms were not in their 
costume. Amid the throng many 
black servants in white jackets and 
turbans were handing about fast- 
melting ices and sparkling cham- 
pagne, on massive silver salvers, 
under the direction of the Khansa- 
man, or native butler. At last I 
got near Blanche, who held out her 
hand to me, with a brighter smile 
than before ; for, amid the ever- 
shifting throng of her guests, she 
was more self-possessed than before. 

‘So glad you have come early ; 
I must introduce you to my—to 
Harry. Sir Harry—Captain Rud- 
kin, an old European friend.’ 

We bowed as she passed on to 
speak to some one else. Calvert, 
a tall and good-looking man, about 
five-and-thirty, or perhaps forty, 
was in staff uniform. He was al- 
ready getting grizzled and rather 
bald. I was spiteful enough to be 
glad to see that, and hoped ere 
long his head would shine like a 
billiard ball. Moreover, I thought 
he had a dissipated look, and re- 
called a passage in Joe Lonsdale’s 
letter from London to me at Til- 
bury. 

He was talking to me of India 
and the growing discontent among 
the Company’s troops; and while 
I replied mechanically, my eyes 
were following Blanche. Her hair, 
as golden and luxuriant as ever, was 
slightly blown about by the punkah 
overhead; but her cheeks, once 
ever like the rose-leaf, had again 
resumed something of that tinge 
amid the heat of her crowded 
rooms. She was simply clad in 
Dacca muslin, with the prettiest 
of Delhi bracelets on her snowy 
wrists, and delicate gloves on her 
hands. Fairer she seemed than 
ever, and my heart throbbed, but 
was vot to be lost again. 
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‘ On, Mr. Prior,’ I heard her say 
to Tom, ‘ you are sa like your por- 
trait !’ 

* My portrait ?’ he repeated, with 
a bewildered air. 

* Yes—a full length.’ 

‘Ah, at Stoke Priory; you have 
been there, then ?’ 

‘One night;I shall not likely 
forget it.’ 

‘Nor shall I,’ was my thought as 
I turned away with something like 
disgust growing in my heart to find 
that she could callously and smil- 
ingly recur to that occasion, and 
pass on laughingly to join Colonel 
Stapleton, who at that moment was 
ushered in. Her words and bear- 
ing were indeed rapidly curing me; 
yet I could not keep my gaze from 
following her, and this she soon 
discovered ; so I resolved to visit 
her as seldom as possible, if ever 
again, and cursed the fate that 
had sent our battalion to Allahabad. 

‘ Have some champagne and be 
jolly,’ urged Dormer, in an earnest 
whisper ; ‘this sort of thing won’t 
do, Rudkin.’ 

‘I can’t help it, Jack,’ said I; 
‘you can never know the havoc 
that fair little creature has made 
with me. I wish I had never, never 
met her ; and yet, when I think of 
the days of sweet companionship 
at Thorsgill Hall, surely she must 
have loved me ¢hen !’ 

‘Very probably she fancied she 
did.’ 

‘What sort of man is her hus- 
band—clever ?” 

‘Well, he seems to have all the 
sense never made use of by Solo- 
mon,’ was Jack's response. 

‘Miss Appleton, Captain Rud- 
kin and my cousin, Mr. Dormer, 
of the Rifles,’ said Henriette, intro- 
ducing us to a very pretty girl, hav- 
ing a gay manner, which won her 
the credit of being one of the great- 
est flirts at the station, with the 
reputation for saying the strangest 
things in the world, and, if gf was 
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to be believed, of doing them too. 
So an animated conversation began 
between her and Dormer forthwith ; 
while I seated myself beside Hen- 
riette, whom I thought it strange 
that, save to utter one or two com- 
monplace remarks, Stapleton never 
approached during the whole even- 
ing. Hence I was half inclined to 
deem Jack’s story of their engage- 
ment a false rumour. All the more 
so, that I caught her quiet dark 
eyes regarding me sometimes with 
kind and melancholy interest, con- 
vincing me that she knew our 
story. 

‘Lady Calvert,” I heard Miss 
Appleton say, ‘you did not join 
our riding-party this morning.’ 

‘I was engaged.’ 

* But it was a promise,’ said Miss 
Appleton. 

‘ Sometimes, my dear Jacky, pro- 
mises are like those wonderful 
chupatties that are in circulation— 
made to be broken.’ 

So it was, indeed, with her; and 
her promise to me was as signifi- 
cant of future treachery as those 
same chupatties were to be. 

‘Blanche,’ resumed Miss Apple- 
ton behind her fan, laughing, ‘I 
wish you had seen Brown of the 
Oude Irregulars this morning on 
his gray Arab.’ 

‘What sort of an air has he in 
the saddle ? 

‘Oh, don’t ask, pray !’ 

‘Why ? 

‘Because it beats that of an in- 
fantry adjutant. Oh, what have I 
said !’ she suddenly exclaimed, and 
looked with coquettish entreaty at 
Dormer. ‘I do hope you are not 
an adjutant, Mr. Dormer ” 

Jack hastened to assure her that 
he had not the honour to be so 
useful a person; and now, as the 
company were beginning to dis- 
perse, and some to make whispered 
arrangements for meeting at the 
band-stand next evening, he and I 
rose to take our departure. 
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As we bade our hostess farewell, 
she said laughingly, while leaning 
on Stapleton’s arm and furiously 
flirting her fan : 

* Your friend Mr. Lonsdale tells 
me he is quite smitten with my 
youngest Armenian friend.’ 

‘Oh, cousin, Lonsdale is always 
in love with some one.’ 

* And love, as Madame de Staél 
says—for so I read at school—is 
but an episode in a man’s life. 
Good-night, Captain Rudkin. We 
shall perhaps meet at the band to- 
morrow ;’ and she sailed off towards 
the Rajah, whose palkee, formed 
of the richest materials, preceded 
by fifty torch-bearers and followed 
by as many more, was now an- 
nounced as being at the portico. 

‘She looked at me, Jack, as she 
made that trite quotation,’ said I, 
as we descended the brilliantly- 
lighted stair; ‘she has no more 
heart than a Hindoo idol 

‘ Not half so much as a Hindoo 
girl, certainly,’ he responded, with 
a wink that provoked me, all the 
more as, until he said this, I had 
utterly forgotton all about Azuma 
and lost the best of opportunities 
for getting her placed somewhere. 
However, if I had forgotten her, 
others had not. 

Several ladies who were whisper- 
ing together in the vestibule sud- 
denly ceased as Dormer and I 
passed out on our way to the can- 
tonments ; and next morning at 
parade I learned that gossip had 
already been busy about me. There 
were at the station two Presbyterian 
spinsters, who, like most Scots 
folks out of Scotland, had left their 
kirk behind them, but not their 
malevolence; mature damsels, with 
uncommonly tight opinions and 
loose tongues, who had been assert- 
ing that the poor girl whom her 
hard destiny had cast on my hands 
was a*gholaum, a slave, or some- 
thing of that kind. 

Ignorant of all this as yet, on 
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returning to my bungalow, to my 
surprise I found Azuma lingering 
in the verandah and gazing at the 
moon. The sight of Blanche had 
made me gloomy. 

‘Why are you here at this strange 
hour ?’ said I. ‘ Go to your charpoy.’ 

‘I waited to see you return,’ she 
replied very kindly. ‘Is my lord 
sahib sorry that he took me from 
Kalidasa the fakir? If so, send 
me back to Dumdum,.’ 

‘To the cruel subadar Kureem 
Sing ?” ; 

‘No, no,’ said she, shuddering 
and covering her eyes; ‘but you 
shall have no trouble with the poor 
Hindoo girl; she will hide herself 
in the jungle if you bid her.’ 

* No, Azuma, you shall stay where 
you are.’ 

‘Oh, Iam happy—so happy ” 
and, kneeling by my side, she co- 
vered my hand with tears and 
kisses. 

‘Poor child,’ said I, raising her 
from the floor ; ‘the dew is falling 
heavily, the verandah is quite damp, 
and you are chilled. Call Regan’s 
wife to attend to you; and now 
good-night.’ 

She kissed her little hand to me 
and retired with a grateful glance ; 
her whole manner was plaintively 
sweet and touching. 

‘That girl is evidently getting a 
deuced deal too fond of me,’ thought 
I, as Rao Sing, looking very cross 
and sleepy, appeared with my night- 
light and the chowry ; ‘ but I shall 
not make such a fool of myself as 
to fall in love with her or any one 
else.’ 

After one grand passion, it seems 
for a time difficult to love another; 
to man—woman, too, doubtless— 
they seem mere substitutes or illu- 
sions; even courtship becomes 
matter of fact; for the old, old 
story that is told with tremulous 
lip to a first is easily repeated to a 
second or third. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A CONFIRMED FLIRT. 

I pip not see Blanche again for 
a little time. The day after her 
reception I was on duty as ‘cap- 
tain of the day.’ As such, I had 
to see all the cells opened and fresh 
bread served out to the prisoners, 
who were becoming unusually nu- 
merous among the sepoys, as fre- 
quentcases of insubordination were 
now occurring. From the prison 
I turned to where the white walls 
and green jalousies of Sir Harry 
Calvert’s house were shining in the 
morning sun, and I scarcely know 
what I was thinking of, when the 
‘orderly sergeant’ told me that the 
cells were all reclosed. 

At eight I went over to the mess- 
bungalow, where I found several of 
* ours’ reading the papers, or dis- 
cussing their coffee and the per- 
sonal appearance of the ladies we 
had met overnight ; and there was 
but one opinion about ‘the wonder- 
ful beauty of Lady Calvert,’ which 
under other circumstances might 
have been pleasant enough to hear. 
Among others, Lonsdale was there, 
and I questioned him about the 
miniature which Stapleton had ex- 
hibited for off-hand criticism at 
‘the Rag,’ and asked him if he had 
seen any resemblance; but he 
seemed unable to remember, or, 
more probably, was unwilling to say 
what he thought. 

Visiting the guards and barrack- 
rooms after each meal occupied 
the rest of the day till ‘retreat,’ 
when I inspected the inlying pic- 
quet, and we all sat late at mess, 
as some strange rumours had come 
floating up country of a mutiny 
among the 2nd Grenadiers at Dum- 
dum ; but as yet nothing was known 
for certainty. 

On the following day I had oc- 
casion to visit the fort of Allaha- 
bad, where a company of ‘ ours’ was 
stationed, and remained all night, 
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being rather quizzed, I remember, 
about occupying ‘a haunted bunga- 
low,’ where a ghost in white always 
came at twelve at night and blew 
out the lamp, which in such places is 
often merely a crystal tumbler with 
a little oil and floating wick. Whe- 
ther it came or not I cannot say ; 
but when I awoke at gun-fire, and 
summoned Rao Sing to bring me 
a cup of cold tea, the night-light 
was certainly owt. 

Apart from the presence of 
Blanche at the station, I think I 
should have enjoyed soldiering at 
Allahabad very much ; most of the 
officers were very pleasant, and the 
ladies were all one could wish; thus 
our occasional reunionsat the band- 
stand, where the musicians of each 
corps played in succession, were 
always gay and well attended. 

Daily then, when Sir Harry was 
not present, and sometimes even 
when he was so, she had always a 
crowd of the most foolish fellows 
at the station hovering around her, 
in puggerees or pith helmets and 
patrol raggies ; and with them she 
practised the old game of attraction 
and playing with the hearts of 
others without endangering her 
own. She was the loadstar, the 
cynosure of all the subalterns in 
quarters, and they seemed to vie 
with each other as to who would 
make the most silly remark, or pay 
her the most exaggerated compli- 
ment. 

Sometimes a revengeful devil 
seemed to whisper in my ear: 

‘Why not cut in and have a flirt- 
ation with her, and then leave her 
disdainfully ?’ 

My old love would have found 
this perilous work—playing with 
edged tools indeed; and my soul 
shrank from the idea, for ‘there 
are some hearts so constituted that 
they must possess a// or nothing,’ 
says Florence Marryat truly. 

The Rajah of Chutneypore was 
often there with a gay and glitter- 


ing suwarrie of armed followers, 
and his palkee was always depo- 
sited by the side of that of Lady 
Calvert, whose most valuable dia- 
monds were of course alleged by 
good-natured people to be his 
gifts. 

Many times there were when I 
purposely avoided this promenade, 
where I found myself on a footing 
so strange and unnatural with her; 
and frequently rode to Mhow, Per- 
tabgur, or Koosee, to kill time and 
keep out of the way. 

Atthese band-stand promenades 
I became painfully sensible of one 
fact; that Henriette Guise was 
cold in her manner, though kind, 
but nothing more. She would not 
be cordial with me. Why was this? 
Was it caused by the memory of 
the past, or a fear of what might be 
again? Was it the whisper about 
Azuma, or her own engagement 
with Stapleton—if engagement 
there was? 

So far as the luckless Hindoo 
girl was concerned, I felt the utter 
inutility of attempting to explain 
to her how completely I had been 
the victim of circumstances in that 
matter; and yet there were many 
reasons for which I was anxious 
to retain the good opinion of Miss 
Guise. 

‘It is the old story of “much 
ado about nothing,”’ said Ioneday 
to Dormer; ‘and I wish I could 
assure your cousin that I am actu- 
ated only by pure pity—platonism 
—what you will.’ 

‘Platonism ! responded Jack, 
with one of his most knowing 
glances. ‘ A/on camarade, Cest un 
mot dangereux f 

The somewhat uncertain state of 
our Indian affairs was, I under- 
stood, the cause alone that delayed 
the marriage of Henriette ; but for 
my part, I thought the d/asé Colonel 
remarkably cool in his attentions. 

Blanche never permitted me to 
pass her carriage or palkee with- 
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out summoning me to her side by 
a wave of her fan, and engaging in 
some of her old waggish raillery ; 
but I thought it terrible to see that 
this creature, formed in so beauti- 
ful a mould, was just as much de- 
lighted with the attentions of any 
of the garrison as with those of the 
fool she had married; and she 
would no doubt have had me on 
her staff too, but I shrank from 
that position with her after the past ; 
and since that time she was evi- 
dently fuller of flirtation, of vanity, 
and aplomb than ever. 

‘Cousin Jack,’ said she one day 
while the band of the 6th were 
playing some of the melodies of 
the Zrovatore, ‘don’t you think my 
Harry the handsomest man in the 
cantonments ?” 

‘Not at all, Blanche,’ said Jack 
Dormer bluntly ; ‘he’s not so hand- 
some as I am, and not half as much 
so as Rudkin there.’ 

She flushed at this reply, and 
turning to Henriette : 

‘What is in your little bottle, 
dear — Jockey Club, or Frangi- 
panni?” 

‘It is Stapleton’s.’ 

‘ Never mind, cousin; he won't 
mind me having it. Do you?’ she 
added, looking up at the Colonel, 
who approached tugging his whis- 
kers ; and as he made some well- 
bred reply, she sighed; for this 
once pet of mine was a well-skilled 
artist in all manner of sighing, and 
she could give plaintive upward 
glances at him, exactly as she had 
been wont to do on meand others ; 
and now she lay languidly back in 
her handsome palkee, fanning her- 
self, and looking like the princess 
of a fairy-tale, while the tawny and 
nearly naked bearers squatted close 
by, and stared with wonder at her 
white beauty. 

* Is it true, Colonel,’ I heard her 
ask after a pause, ‘ that old’ (some 
one—I did not catch the name) 
‘has gone to Calcutta ?’ 
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‘Yes,’ replied the Colonel in’a 
low voice ; ‘he has disbanded his 
zenana, and gone in for morality 
—a pew in the cathedral and a 
wife at Chowringhee.’ 

I certainly thought this a very 
free-and-easy mode of speaking to 
a lady; but there came a day 
when I ceased to be surprised at 
anything. Rumour in the canton- 
ments said that the Colonel spent 
a great deal of his timeatSir Harry’s 
mansion ; that he tiffed there daily ; 
that the durwan knew pretty well 
that when the Colonel Sahib once 
passed in, he would not pass out 
in a hurry—so the Scotch spinsters 
averred—till driving time or the 
hour for the band-stand arrived ; 
but as there are no doors, and al- 
most every aperture is open in 
India, with ignorant native ser- 
vants hovering everywhere, it is 
of course ‘a great country’ for 
gossips, though they areusually not 
shocked at much. 

On this day there was an unde- 
finable something in the manner of 
Blanche that sorely jarred on my 
feelings, and as I lifted my sun- 
helmet and left her, on chancing 
to look back, the hollow-hearted 
beauty blew me a kiss from the 
points of her pretty fingers, and 


‘laughingly drew the white-silk cur- 


tain of the palkee. 
mockery in 
me. 

Repelled thus on one hand, I 
was not without perils to face by 
counter-attraction on the other. 

I had been nearly ten days in 
Allahabad without getting Azuma 
any employment. I had ventured 
to ask Blanche’s interest ; but she 
only looked at me quizzically and 
laughed, while Henriette rose and 
left us. 

‘What the devil am I to do, 
Jack ? said I one day in great per- 
plexity. ‘Shall I be saddled with 
this little Houri for life ?’ 

But Dormer only threw himself 


There was a 
this that shocked 
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back in his bamboo arm-chair and 
uttered a roar of laughter. He 
could little foresee the tragic end 
to this part of my story. On this 
last evening when I left Blanche 
and entered my bungalow to dress 
for mess, I found the girl on her 
knees, with her back to the setting 
sun, her face turned eastward as 
usual, and so greatly absorbed in 
her devotions as to be unaware of 
my approach; so I heard her pray- 
ing to the goddess of destruction 
—to Kali, who was adored by the 
Thugs—to Kali, ‘ the dark goddess 
with the iron mace’— Kali, ‘ the 
flesh-tearer’-—that I might be pro- 
tected amid the perils to come. 

* What are those perils? I asked, 
when she had ended her evening 
prayer. ‘Do tell me,’ I added 
caressingly. 

‘Hush, Rao Sing!’ she said, 
glancing hastily round, as if fear- 
ful of being overheard, and then 
shaking her head mournfully; and, 
strange to say, no power of mine 
and no entreaty could draw the 
secret from her. 

‘You have been speaking to the 
mehm sahibs about me,’ said she, 
looking down, as if to conceal the 
angry glitter in her eye; but I saw 
her beautiful little bust heaving 
with suppressed emotion. ‘I hate 
them ! O, how I hate them 

‘Why?’ I asked, surprised by 
this sudden outburst. 

‘Are they not tyrants and lords 
rather than wives or loves to those 
slaves their Feringhee husbands ? 

I was half inclined to agree with 
her, being rather sore on the sub- 
ject of the mehm sahibs just then. 

‘ Believe me, Azuma, that I 
would not give a hair of your head 
for all the mehm sahibs in Allaha- 
bad.’ 

‘ Will you swear this?’ she asked, 
with an expression in her black eyes 
as if seeking to read my soul. 

* By what?’ I asked, thinking I 
was going too far. 
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* Kali! 
by Kali and jingo to 
boot.’ 

If this satisfied her and dried 
her tears, what did it matter to 
me? She now took my hands in 
hers and scanned my face atten- 
tively. 

‘You sorrow; you are grieving 
for some one. I can read it in 
your eyes,’ said she, a little re- 
proachfully, 

* Perhaps.’ 

* For some one far, far away in 
the isle of the Feringhees ?” 

‘That I do not, be assured, 
Azuma,’ 

‘You regret something, then? 
she persisted. 

‘We have all something in life 
to regret; save one so innocent 
as you, Azuma.’ 

‘Do not talk to me thus,’ she 
exclaimed impetuously, for by na- 
ture she was full of passion and 
wild and sudden impulse ; ‘ yet you 
are my lord and master, and poor 
little Azuma is your slave, and 
loves you much—oh, you can never 
know how much, for you have no 
caste, and cannot meet her in the 
other world !’ 

She now threw her arm round 
my neck, and clung to me wildly, 
imploring me to take her away 
from Allahabad—away to Calcutta 
or Bombay. 

‘This is utter madness, child,’ 
said I, becoming quite bewildered. 
‘Why should I take you to either 
place ; and how leave my regi- 
ment ?” 

‘Oh, you know not what you 
say ; it must soon leave you,’ she 
said in a sad low wailing voice, 
and sinking again on her knees, 
covered her face with her hands, 
and sobbed bitterly. 

I was beginning to think her 
brain was turned, and was com- 
pelled to summon O’Regan’s wife, 
as the bugles were already sound- 
ing for mess; but the next day’s 
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dawk, or post, let in a terrible 
light on the secret that preyed on 
the heart of the Hindoo girl. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
STARTLING NEWS. 

As if it were but yesterday, I 
remember when tidings came to 
us of the mutiny of Meerut and 
the revolt of the city and kingdom 
of Delhi. 

Prior to this there had been 
mutterings of the coming storm at 
Dumdum, Umballa, and Sealkote, 
concerning the greased cartridges, 
which were merely an excuse for 
revolting, as after that took place 
the sepoys used them freely enough 
against us without fear of losing 
caste. At each of these three dé- 
pots there was of necessity a good 
deal of preliminary drill to be gone 
through, to teach the men how to 
handle the rifle, which had been 
substituted for the old musket, and 
how to make up the greased cart- 
ridges. 

While this tuition was in pro- 
gress at Dumdum a sepoy of the 
2nd Grenadiers was taunted by a 
lassie, or workman in the maga- 
zine, with having lost his caste, by 
biting cartridges greased with the 
fat of bullocks and cows. 

The horrified Brahmin rushed 
at once to the barracks and spread 
the report of this among his com- 
rades. The cartridges were by 
them distinctly seen to be greased. 
Fast spread the alarm among the 
Hindoos, and the Mohammed- 
ans, fearing that the fat of the pig 
—the accursed of the Prophet— 
might be also used, took up the 
alarm in common with them. 

On the Inspector-General of 
Ordnance admitting that beef fat 
was used in the process, General 
Birch telegraphed to the three dé- 
pots prohibiting the issue of any 
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cartridges but such as were in a dry 
state ; still the discontent spread 
after the cause was removed ; so it 
is impossible to account for the 
terrible results, save on the theory 
of a premeditated plot, a mighty 
organised conspiracy. 

Who, then, was the active agent 
in this? 

An idea seemed gradually to 
spread among all the people of 
Hindostan that, on the centenary 
of Clive’s great victory at Plassy, 
the raj, or rule, of the East India 
Company would crumble to pieces 
under the united power of the se- 
poy troops ; and as an emblem of 
their perfect unanimity, the chu- 
patties, and in some instances the 
lotus flower, were passed from fort 
to fort and from cantonment to 
cantonment, pledging each regi- 
ment to stand by the other in the 
intended massacre of their officers 
and all Europeans. 

Nowhere was the hatred of the 
latter more deep and strong than 
in the kingdom of Delhi, where 
the swaggering insolence of the 
Mohammedans was never very 
much concealed; for the loss of 
empire inspired the tributary king 
and all his people with sullen ani- 
mosity against us; so, while feeling 
their weakness, they did but abide 
their time, though their blood was 
dreadfully inflamed by the final 
decision of Lord Dalhousie in 1849 
that, on the death of the reigning 
king—an orthodox Soonee—his 
grandson should be recognised as 
heir, apparently upon the sole con- 
dition that he retired from the pa- 
lace at Delhi and took up his resi- 
dence at Kootub. 

To relate how we came to meddle 
in the affairs of Delhi, or annexed 
the kingdom of Oude, whose people 
are followers of Ali, is foreign from 
my story; but the first result of the 
mischief-makers was the refusal on 
the part of the 19th Native Infantry, 
stationed at Berhampore, to use 
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any cartridges at all. In conse- 
quence of this, Colonel Mitchell 
disarmed them in presence of a 
European regiment and a battery 
of guns. They were disbanded, 
and scattered themselves over the 
upper provinces, spreading discon- 
tent wherever they went and in- 
flaming the people. 

Incited by a mutineer called 
Mungal Pandy, whose name after- 
wards became the sobriquet for all 
his comrades, the 34th Native In- 
fantry revolted at Barrackpore, and 
were turned out of the service, to 
carry their grievances elsewhere. 
Matters grew worse and worse. 
The 7th Oude Irregular Infantry, 
on the 3rd of May, refused to use 
their cartridges, and left their pa- 
rade in a tumultuous mob. By Sir 
Henry Lawrence, H.M. 32nd Foot 
and eight pieces of cannon were 
at once called out, when the sight 
of the gunners with their lighted 
matches proved too much for the 
mutineers, who flung away their 
rifles and fled in the wildest con- 
fusion. 

But a more terrible scene was to 
come at Meerut, initiated by the 
3rd Light Cavalry, eighty-five of 
whom were sentenced to ten years 
imprisonment. On this there was 
a general revolt of all the native 
troops at the station. Colonel 
Finris of the 11th was murdered 
by his own men; the jail was forced, 
and all the felons and miscreants, 
mutineers and dacoits, therein were 
released and armed. 

Joined by these reckless villains, 
the whole cantonments and ad- 
jacent dwelling-houses were by the 
mutineers given to the flames, and 
every European who fell into their 
hands was barbarously mutilated, 
then slain. This took place on the 
9th of May,—the outbreak occur- 
ring at a time when our 6th Dra- 
goon Guards and 6oth Rifles were 
at church ; and before these troops 
could prevent it, the whole armed 
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force from Meerut set off ex masse 
for the city of Delhi, where all the 
native troops instantly mutinied. 
A general massacre of all Euro- 
peans ensued, with a barbarity truly 
oriental, yet baffling all descrip- 
tion, and forty-eight young girls 
—all ladies—were taken into the 
palace of Delhi, and after being 
most infamously used for many 
days by the leaders of the revolt, 
were stripped and turned into the 
street, to be destroyed by the Kin- 
dalas and lowest ruffians there ; 
one is said to have been crucified 
against the wall inside the Cash- 
mere Gate. 

On the day I refer to, Lonsdale 
and I were seated quietly tiffing in 
the mess-bungalow on chicken-cut- 
lets with tomata sauce, washed 
down with foaming Bass. All was 
still in the parade-ground where the 
sun was glaring outside, and where 
the sepoys, in their own lines, were 
cooking in a fashion peculiar to 
themselves ; for after bathing—an 
indispensable ceremony—each man 
kindles his own fire, around which 
he draws a circle, within which no 
man of an inferior caste dare pass. 
He then kneads his chupatties, of 
flour, rice, or dahl (pease-meal), 
and bakes them on an inverted 
vessel, pours on them melted ghee 
from a brass pot, and the simple 
repast is soon concluded. 

All was going on with us as 
usual in Allahabad, when tidings 
ofthese terrible events were brought 
by the dawk boat up the river, and 
an emotion of utter ézsecurity per- 
vaded the breast of every Euro- 
pean there. Officers of all regi- 
ments at the station came crowding 
into our mess-bungalow. 

Andnow the mysterious warnings 
of Azuma, her grief and her terror 
for me, showed that among my 
own native servants dark hints 
must have reached her ears that 
were unheard by me, and unknown 
to O’Regan or his wife, before 
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whom they could freely converse 
in Hindostanee. I had again and 
again urged her to speak and ex- 
plain what she knew; but terror 
always seemed to fetter her tongue, 
though of whom it could be I 
knew not, unless it were the hor- 
rible fakir, Kalidasa Ram, who, I 
understood, had been seen more 
than once in the sepoy lines. 

All remained quiet at Allahabad, 
though every post brought us fresh 
stories of horror; now it was at 
Ferozepore, where H.M. 61st Foot 
succeeded in cutting up the mutin- 
eers and blowing many from the 
guns; anon it was at Allyghur, 
Lucknow, Nuzeerabad, Bareilly, 
and many other places, whence 
we heard only of mutiny, murder, 
destruction of property and life 
under circumstances so cruel that 
one might have thought all the 
fiends of the lower regions had 
been vomited upward into Hindo- 
stan. 

Of some premonitory symptoms 
of the coming storm I became per- 
sonally cognizant however. 

One morning, prior to our taking 
a ride round the city, I had break- 
fasted with that most heedless of 
all heedless fellows, Joe Lonsdale, 
whose natural flow of spirits even 
the growing dangers failed to effect ; 
but the dawk-wallah (or postman) 
had left at his quarters a number 
of letters, some of which had not 
a cheering influence upon that 
usually lively personage. 

He opened them before me, and 
commented freely upon their con- 
tents. He had actually proposed 
for one of the Armenian ‘ fifty thou- 
sand pounders,’ as he called them, 
and been refused. 

‘She is engaged, I now hear, to 
some devil of a fellow in the opium 
department,’ said Joe, while mak- 
ing up a cigarette. ‘ Just my luck 
always ; but what are the odds, so 
long asl am happy! Why did I 
not propose for the second sister? 
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I have squeezed her hand more than 
once under Calvert's table-cloth. I 
think she’d have had me, and that 
would still have kept the rupees in 
the family.’ 

‘ Meaning you?’ 

‘Of course; but it’s too late 
now,’ he added, going on with the 
perusal of his correspondence. 
There was a dun, from the Agra or 
some other bank, for an instalment 
on a renewed bill. ‘A confounded 
nuisance,’ he ejaculated, ‘to have 
to pay sO many rupees per month 
for what was spent long ago; it is 
a burning shame! What is this? 
—an account from a dunniah 
(shopkeeper) in the city for bitter 
beer, champagne, and cheroots ; 
from another for glazed boots, 
white kids, and perfumes, with 
Gazepore rose-water ; another for 
ices, soda-and-brandy, a silver- 
mounted hookah; another for 
jewelry for a lady.’ 

‘Who is she?’ I asked; ‘the 
Armenian ?” 

‘No; a little Eurasian girl I 
meet at the band-stand sometimes.’ 

‘Have you cash to settle all 
these, Joe ?” 

‘ By no means.’ 

‘What is the total ” 

‘I haven’t the heart to inquire ; 
but if this row with the Pandies 
goes on, I shall pay them all off 
with a roll on the drum. A rising 
here is just the thing for me, Rud- 
kin, in the present state of my 
exchequer, if my book fails on the 
Bangalore races.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Joe, don’t 
talk so thoughtlessly,’ said I; ‘the 
faces of the married men and of 
their wives are sad to contemplate 
in their gnawing anxiety.’ 

‘Then thank Heaven you have 
not a wife, or any little responsi- 
bilities either.’ 

I was silent—-when I thought 
of the two beautiful cousins, and 
how pearly I had been becoming 
the spouse of each in succession. 
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‘I think I shall order some 
more of everything from these 
niggers ; they are becoming very 
importunate now, and moreover 
they decline to take the Company’s 
paper.’ 

‘Which I am certain bodes evil.’ 

* How ?” 

‘ By showing that they have no 
faith in the stability of our rule.’ 

‘Perhaps; but when you can’t 
pay, a fresh order imparts com- 
mercial confidence ; so I'll have 
some more brandy, ices, wine, and 
cheroots ; promise them all their 
balances at an early day, and to 
each wind up with something about 
the state of the thermometer and 
prospect of the indigo crop. Qui 
hy! he added, shouting for his 
native servant; ‘ order the horses 
round—and now, Rudkin, we shall 
start for the bazaar.’ 

We rode into the city, nine- 
tenths of the native houses of 
which consist of mud _ superstruc- 
tures upon the remains of ancient 
splendour, the ruins of the days of 
the great Ackbar; the only fine 
buildings in the place being the 
royal palace, now our government- 
house, and the Serai and mauso- 
leums of the Sultan Koshru and 
his mother. As we rode through 
the streets I was distinctly sensible 
of a lowering, obstinate, and sullen 
expression in the faces of nearly 
every man we passed ; and also, 
that though an edict had been 
issued prohibiting all who were 
not in the service from carrying or 
wearing arms in public, it seemed 
to be but partially obeyed, if at 
all, as every able-bodied passen- 
ger, whether Hindoo or Moham- 
medan, was accoutred with a mus- 
ket, match-lock, and spear; many 
had shields slung on their backs, 
and many had tulwars and khunjurs 
(ze. swords and daggers), with 
pistols in their belt; and all this 
display seemed indicative of ap- 
proaching trouble. 
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If more evidence were wanting, 
we found it in the bazaar, where 
Lonsdale went to distribute his 
orders, and restore confidence to 
his creditors by running deeper in 
their debt. We perceived the 
greatest excitement prevailing there. 
Travelling fakirs had brought in 
exaggerated stories, which they 
exultingly related, of the outbreaks 
at Nowgong and the massacre at 
Jhansi, where fifty-five hapless Euro- 
peans, including ladies and chil- 
dren, were besieged in a little star- 
fort, were ultimately starved into 
surrendering, and were then de- 
stroyed by the native cavalry, who 
tied them in two rows, separating 
the men from the women. The 
former were first slaughtered before 
their wives and their children, who 
clutched their mothers’ skirts, in 
which they buried their little fright- 
ened faces ; and then all were put 
to death by the sword and pistol. 
The sole difference between these 
dreadful murders and those which 
had been, or were being, enacted 
elsewhere was, that the unfortunate 
ladies were neither stripped nor 
subjected to any indignity. The 
first victim who was cut down was 
Captain Burgess, whose elbows 
were tied behind his back, and he 
was permitted to have a Prayer- 
book in his hands. 

The relation of these things, 
which were told in a very scared 
manner and with bated breath by 
Peeroo Mull, the opulent native 
banker, made our blood boil to 
fever heat, and even Joe Lonsdale 
looked about the bazaar, as if he 
would like to have emptied his 
revolver (we never went abroad 
without one now) on some of the 
‘niggers,’ who were swaggering 
with arms, in defiance of the issued 
order. 

Although in more than one in- 
stance an itinerant fakir had re 
ceived a hundred lashes on his 
meagre back at the triangles for 
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denouncing war against us, outside 
the bazaar we came suddenly on 
one of these bigoted knaves, who 
was perched between the humps of 
a dromedary, preaching to a fast- 
gathering crowd; and though we 
lingered a few minutes to observe 
and listen, he neither lowered his 
voice nor ceased his harangue ; 
yet he must have been aware that 
I, at least, knew the language in 
which he spoke, for this orator was 
no other than Kalidasa Ram, 
looking more lean and attenuated, 
his ribs seeming to start through 
his brown skin, more than ever 
smeared with ashes and ghee, and 
with the huge eye of Siva painted 
on his forehead, and with a sword 
and dagger stuck in his sole gar- 
ment, a narrow and filthy cummer- 
bund. 

The listening crowd were Hin- 
doos and Mohammedans, and, 
though hating and despising each 
other, they had one sympathy in 
common—their hatred of us. 

Vishnu the Preserver had ap- 
peared, he told them, to several 
Brahmin sepoys in a dream at 
the same moment, though these 
sepoys were hundreds of leagues 
apart; and the four-armed god 
had told them that the days of the 
Ghora-logue (white people) were 
numbered ; that the ra7 (rule) of 
the pale beasts would soon be 
over, and their curry-faced wo- 
men must become the slaves and 
playthings of their conquerors. 
He assured the Mohammedans 
that Allah would bless any at- 
tempt they made to throw off 
the yoke of the infidel Feringhees, 
whose queen wished to make Chris- 
tians of all Hindostan by the de- 
struction of caste. Jan Bool, he 
continued, while he ground his 
teeth, and his eyes flashed with a 
glare like that of insanity, shall 
rend his raiment and cast ashes on 
his head ; and the Koompanie, with 
their tea-trade and their ships, shall 


pass away, for the hundredth year 
had come. Then again should the 
widows of the Hindoo perform the 
Suttee and the Thugs offer lives to 
Kali ; their gods would be no 
longer called mere idols of brass 
and stone; no longer would their 
bread be polluted with the bone- 
dust of the sacred cow or the salt 
with its blood ; neither should the 
sepoys of any creed be compelled 
to defile themselves by touching 
cartridges greased with the fat of 
the unclean pig. 

Among the listening crowd, who 
were getting excited, I saw my 
rascal Rao Sing, with Jack Dormer’s 
kitmutgar, Khoda Bux; and as 
*Deen! Deen! (Faith! Faith!) be- 
gan to be muttered on all sides, 
Lonsdale and I, deeming that we 
were somewhat in peril, and by 
our presence might provoke an 
outbreak, quitted and rode back 
to the cantonments to report what 
we had heard and seen. 

On entering the mess-bungalow 
we found a strong muster of officers 
belonging to the 6th, the staff, and 
our corps, who had invited them 
to ‘tiffin,’ as luncheon is always 
called in India. 

‘When are these horrors to 
end ?’ exclaimed our colonel, when 
we told him what Peeroo Mull had 
related of the dreadful events at 
Nowgong and Jhansi. ‘ Will your 
Pandies here be stanch, do you 
think ?’ he asked the colonel of the 
6th Native Infantry. 

* As they have not yet mutinied, 
I think it scarcely fair to apply 
that sobriquet to them,’ replied 
the other stiffly. ‘I can swear by 
them. Remember the scene of 
yesterday morning; it was one 
which would not have disgraced the 
earlier days of the first French 
Revolution.’ 

What he referred to has now 
become a matter of history. On 
hearing that a suspicion of their 
loyalty was entertained by the 
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Europeans at the station, they went 
to their officers in a body, and 
with tears in their eyes—crocodile 
tears they proved in the sequel— 
besought them to have faith in 
their honour. They then frater- 
nised in the most brotherly manner; 
perfect confidence was restored ; 
the regiment even offered to march 
against Delhi, and it was almost 
believed that had any mutineers 
approached us they would have 
been attacked by the 6th. 

‘I am glad to hear you are so 
confident, colonel,’ said I, ‘for we 
Europeans are but a handful ; and 
if I thought all would remain quiet 
in Allahabad, I’d volunteer for 
service against the Pandies else- 
where.’ 

‘And so would I—and I—and 
I,’ said Dormer and others. 

‘We require every man here 
that we have,’ responded the col- 
onel ; ‘but I cannot help thinking 
that, notwithstanding the melo-dra- 
matic scene of yesterday, those 
fellows of the 6th are doubtful. 
Many have passed me without 
saluting, and some have dared to 
make insulting remarks when Miss 
Guise and other ladies have passed 
them.’ 

‘There are a few black sheep 


everywhere,’ remarked Captain 
Birch ; ‘but I am sure we may 
trust the battalion. My opinion of 
Indians is, that those in whom 
you put trust will be worthy of it; 
but those in whom you have no 
confidence hold themselves justi- 
fied in deceiving you.’ 

‘My subadar major,’ resumed 
the colonel of the 6th emphatic- 
ally, ‘has sworn on the head of a 
Brahmin Jemidar—the most sacred 
oath a Hindoo can take—that he 
will answer for the faith of my 
entire battalion.’ 

‘We are wise, at all events, to 
spend so much of our time in re- 
volver practice,’ said Lonsdale ; ‘be- 
sides I can’t help thinking that his 
highness of Chutneypore is up to 
some secret game.’ 

‘And so do I,’ added Dormer ; 
‘he was a daily dangler about 
Calvert’s house, and now he never 
even enters the cantonment, though 
my cousin Blanche has more than 
once sent for him.’ 

Stapleton, who was present and 
had not yet spoken, smiled quietly 
in his old disdainful way, and gave 
the inevitable tug to his long fair 
moustache and whiskers, which 
were blended together. 
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AmoncstT the many distinguished 
characters that marked the close 
of the eighteenth century, few are 
less known or more remarkable 
than Princess Dashkow. It is 
only within the last forty years 
that her memoirs have been pub- 
lished, or that any really truth- 
ful account could be obtained of 
the history of this extraordinary 
woman, who at eighteen years of 
age was the head of the revolution 
that placed Catherine the Great on 
the throne of Russia, and whose 
life is but another record of the 
foolishness of those who put their 
‘trust in princes.’ 

Countess Catherine Woronzow 
(afterwards Princess Dashkow) 
was born at St. Petersburg in the 
year 1744. The Empress Elizabeth 
held her at the baptismal font, and 
her nephew the grand duke, after- 
wards Peter the Third, was her 
godfather. Descended from an 
illustrious line of ancestors, her 
father—Count Robert Woronzow 
—was brother to the grand chan- 
cellor, and her two elder sisters 
were maids of honour to the em- 
press. 

The child countess spent her 
earliest years in the palace of the 
grand chancellor, who had her edu- 
cated with his only daughter, after- 
wards married to Count Strogonoff. 
They received a most liberal edu- 
cation, which Catherine’s natural 
abilities turned to the best account; 
and having been banished from 
St. Petersburg, in consequence of 
having caught the measles, and 
placed under the care of two un- 
attractive and uninteresting ladies, 
she sought in literature the plea- 


sure and amusement otherwise de- 
nied to her. 

Her taste for deep reading, and 
the somewhat solitariness of her 
life, made her serious and abstract- 
ed. She was never so happy as 
when alone in her apartment with 
her beloved books. At the same 
time, the interest she felt in politics, 
and her curiosity respecting the 
laws and government of different 
nations, rendered her, on her re- 
turn home, a perpetual torment to 
the foreign ministers and men of 
letters who frequented her uncle’s 
palace. 

At the early age of fifteen Cathe- 
rine Woronzow first became ac- 
quainted with Prince Dashkow, 
and she attributes her unexpected 
introduction to him—by Madame 
Samarin’s sister, as the two ladies 
were walking one summer's even- 
ing down a quiet and unfrequented 
street—to a particular interposition 
of Providence, as the pair could 
never have met in an ordinary 
manner; or even had they done 
so, an affair in which Prince Dash- 
kow was unfortunately concerned 
would have prevented their union. 
As it was, they loved in secret; 
and when Prince Galitzin under- 
took to plead the lovers’ cause with 
Catherine’s uncle and father, they 
received a full and cordial sanction 
to their union on both sides of the 
family. 

This marriage, so romantically 
brought about—and which was ho- 
noured by the consent and interest 
of the Empress Elizabeth—was ro- 
mantic to its close. Never were 
two more devoted to each other: 
they were loverstotheend. Princess 
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Dashkow, despite her rank, her 
attainments, her amiable and de- 
voted character, mourned for forty 
years the premature death of him 
who was the idol of her youth, the 
beloved saint of her riper years. 

It was just before her happy 
marriage that the Grand Duke Peter 
and the Grand Duchess Catherine 
went to sup at the grand chancel- 
lor’s. The grand duchess, herself 
so celebrated for her literary attain- 
ments, had heard of the young 
countess’s remarkable passion for 
study. In the whole empire the 
grand duchess and Catherine Wo- 
ronzow were the only two women 
who at all occupied themselves in 
serious reading ; and this circum- 
stance — investing each with so 
much interest for the other—was 
the link that bound them together 
in a bond of friendship and mutual 
esteem, which on Princess Dash- 
kow’s side was never broken. 

Two years of supreme happiness 
in her wedded life were broken at 
last by the grand duke’s order for 
Prince Dashkow’s presence at St. 
Petersburg, to join his regiment of 
Preobraginsky Guards, which the 
grand duke commanded. Husband 
and wife separated with tears; but 
though loaded with every kindness 
by their imperial highnesses, Prince 
Dashkow never rested till he ob- 
tained permission to return to his 
wife at Moscow, where she was in 
hourly expectation of her second 
confinement. Although suffering 
from a severe attack of quinsy, he 
travelled day and night until he 
reached that city; but going first 
to his aunt’s, his illness so terrified 
her that she ordered him to bed, 
and sent for a physician. His sud- 
den arrival was communicated to 
Princess Dashkow by an impru- 
dent waiting-maid. Terrified to 
death, and fearing the worst, the 
devoted wife bribed the midwife 
to conceal her peril from her mo- 
ther-in-law, at whose house she was 
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staying; and with the aid of an 
aged servitor she traversed the two 
streets which separated her from 
the prince’s residence, and gain- 
ing admission to his chamber, was 
horrified at seeing him pale and 
extended on the bed. She gave 
but one glance, and then fell al- 
most lifeless on the floor. In this 
state she was conveyed home, and 
an hour afterwards gave birth to her 
son Michael. The joy of Prince 
Dashkow on hearing the news was 
excessive. He had given up the 
princess as lost, and could scarce- 
ly be prevented from following her 
home. Early in the morning 
he flew to his mother’s house; 
and this admirable couple were 
united once more. ‘Theold Princess 
Dashkow forbade his visit to his 
wife’s chamber till all danger of in- 
fection from his disease was past ; 
but the loving pair found means of 
expressing their affection by writ- 
ing to each other. Every available 
moment was turned to account by 
these married lovers, who lost no 
opportunity of renewing by words 
of affection the love they bore each 
other. 

Some months later Prince and 
Princess Dashkow returned to St. 
Petersburg, arriving there on the 
28th of June, 1761—a day twelve 
months afterwards the most me- 
morable of her life. The Grand 
Duke Peter was then living at his 
palace at Oranienbaum, spending 
his time in smoking, feasting, and 
drinking with his Holstein generals 
—men raised from the lowest dregs 
of the Russian army—and having 
for his publicly-acknowledged mis- 
tress Countess Elizabeth Woron- 
zow, afterwards Madame Paliansky, 
the elder sister of Princess Dash- 
kow. 

This terrible disgrace stung to 
the heart the proud and sensitive 
princess—a feeling all the more 
bitter from her growing love and 
admiration for the Grand Duchess 
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Catherine. The rigour of court 
etiquette prevented her from show- 
ing publiciy the disgust she felt; 
nevertheless it was perceived by 
the grand duke, who one day ad- 
dressed her in these memorable 
words: ‘ My child,’ said he, ‘you 
would dowell to recollect it is much 
safer to deal with honest block- 
heads, like your sister and myself, 
than with great wits, who squeeze 
the juice out of the orange, and 
then throw away the rind.’ A won- 
derful speech for the stupid and 
thick-headed Peter, but one after- 
wards too sadly fulfilled. 

During her stay near Oranien- 
baum Princess Dashkow and the 
Grand Duchess Catherine were 
nearly every day together. Cathe- 
rine loaded her with favours, giving 
her every day fresh proofs of her 
friendship and esteem. They wrote 
little notes of affection when any- 
thing prevented their meeting ; 
and thus arose the intimate and 
confidential correspondence con- 
tinued for years afterwards. The 
graces of Catherine’s manner and 
conversation, her magical power of 
fascination, were irresistible to the 
young and impressionable Dash- 
kow, who realised in the grand 
duchess her most exalted ideas of 
perfection. The princess adored 
her kind and gracious mistress, 
and her devotion was only second 
to, and in some instances sur- 
passed, that she bore her husband 
and children. 

It was announced, about the 
middle of December, 1761, that the 
Empress Elizabeth, who had been 
ailing for some time, could not sur- 
vive many days. Princess Dashkow, 
although herself confined to her 
chamber, arose in the dead of the 
night, and heedless of danger for 
herself, though all alert for the 
grand duchess, drove, wrapped in 
furs, to the wooden palace on the 
Moika, where their imperial high- 
nesses were staying. ‘The ardent 
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young princess was fortunate 
enough to obtain access by a se- 
cret entrance into the bedroom of 
the grand duchess. She flung her- 
self into the arms of the astonished 
Catherine, offering herself as her 
devoted friend and partisan to aid 
in any plans she might have for 
obtaining the throne. Catherine 
was affected to tears by the self- 
devotion of the princess, and cor- 
dially embraced her, thanking her 
for her friendship, and deploring 
the risk she ran, by exposure to 
cold and danger, for her sake. 
They parted after a short conver- 
sation, in which they renewed their 
vows of affection ; and the adven- 
turous princess reached home again, 
unobserved and in safety, to the 
joy of her husband, who could not 
account for her absence. 

On the 25th December, 0o.s., 
the Empress Elizabeth expired, 
and shortly afterwards Princess 
Dashkow received the commands 
of the new emperor to attend one 
of the court receptions. Forced 
against her inclination to comply 
—as the empress, on account of 
her grief, could not be present— 
what was her astonishment and 
indignation when the emperor 
confided to her his intention of 
divorcing Catherine and _rais- 
ing Romanovna—as he called the 
Countess Elizabeth—to the vacant 
throne. Peter also warned the 
princess of the danger of interfering 
with his arrangements. ‘ If, little 
friend,’ said he, ‘ you will take my 
advice, pay a little more attention 
to ws. The time may come when 
you will have good reason to re- 
pent of any negligence shown to 
your sister.’ 

The princess, too agitated to re- 
ply, affected not to comprehend his 
meaning. Her heart was filled with 
anger against her degraded sister, 
and with increased devotion to her 
injured friend. Contempt also for 
the abject monarch before her kept 
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her silent; but the seeds of revolu- 
tion were thenceforward sown in 
her mind, afterwards to bear such 
memorable fruit. Peter’s gross ne- 
glect and ill-treatment of the em- 
press, together with his own un- 
kingly conduct, raised the feelings 
of the nobility against him. He 
sought on every occasion to insult 
Catherine; and in one instance, 
when the health of the imperial 
family was drunk, and the empress 
did not rise, Peter ordered his ad- 
jutant-general to go and ask her the 
reason. She replied, ‘ That as the 
imperial family consisted only of 
her husband, her son, and herself, 
she did not see the necessity.’ The 
emperor sent back word she was 
a fool, and ought to have known 
his two uncles, the Princes of Hol- 
stein, were also of the imperial 
family. And fearing his messenger 
might soften the expression, he re- 
peated it aloud across the table, 
the word dura in Russ being much 
stronger than the English render- 
ing. The mortified empress burst 
into tears, the nobility were indig- 
nant, and whilst Catherine became 
an object of increasing interest and 
affection to her people, the empe- 
ror sank proportionately into con- 
tempt. 

Such was the state of things for 
about seven months. Peter the 
Third spending his daysin drunken- 
ness and buffooning, the soldiery 
becoming sullen and discontented. 
Princess Dashkow, fearing for her 
beloved husband, obtained him an 
appointment as envoy to Constan- 
tinople, and instantly set about that 
scheme of revolution which had 
taken full possession of her power- 
ful and imaginative mind. 

The ardent and patriotic princess 
lost no time in sounding the feel- 
ings of her friends, and gained over 
to the cause the two Raslofflefis, 
Lassounsky, Capts. Passik and Bre- 
dichin, Baskakoff, Hetroff, Prince 
Bariatinsky, and the Orloffs; be- 
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sides Marshal Razoumoffsky, com- 
mander ofthe Ismaeloffsky Guards, 
an officer beloved by his whole 
corps, M. Panin, governor to the 
young Grand Duke Paul, and the 
Archbishop of Novgorod. 

These, on their side, brought 
numbers to the cause. The sol- 
diery were soon gained over ; and 
on the 27th June, 1762, a day for 
ever memorable in the annals of 
Russia, the final blow was struck. 

The impatience of the soldiery 
caused the secret to leak out a little 
before the intended time, and Voi- 
cikoff, major of the Preobraginsky 
Guards, ordered the immediate ar- 
rest of Captain Passik, one of the 
conspirators, who the evening be- 
fore had warned Princess Dash- 
kow that the murmurs of the sol- 
diers, who openly demanded to be 
led against the Holstein Guards 
of Peter, would in all probability 
hasten the discovery of the plot. 
Covered up in a man’s greatcoat, 
the courageous princess, only just 
eighteen years of age, traversed the 
streets in order to alarm the various 
conspirators, and bid them place 
themselves at the head of their 
regiments in order to receive the 
empress at the suburbs of the city. 
She despatched Alexis Orloff to 
fetch Catherine from Peterhoffin a 
post-chaise, bidding her come with- 
out loss oftime. And when Alexis, 
fearing to alarm the empress by a 
premature summons, hesitated to 
obey, her indignation and impati- 
ence lost all bounds. ‘Fly in- 
stantly,’ she cried ; ‘ better convey 
her in a fainting-fit to St. Peters- 
burg than expose her to the risk of 
spending her life in a prison, or 
sharing with us the scaffold ! 

Her ardour, her agitation, had its 
effect. After a night of agonising 
suspense, Princess Dashkow heard 
in the morning the joyful news that 
the empress had been ushered into 
the capital and proclaimed head 
of the empire by the Ismaelofisky 
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Guards. Dressing herself in a gala 
dress, she flew to her beloved mis- 
tress. All the passages to the palace 
were blocked up by the soldiers ; 
no sooner, however, did they re- 
cognise Princess Dashkow than, 
with reiterated shouts and blessings, 
a way was quickly opened for her 
to the entrance of the palace. She 
flung herself into the arms of the 
equally agitated empress. ‘ Heaven 
be praised was all they could 
either of them utter. 

The empress presented Princess 
Dashkow to her council and sena- 
tors, and the two young women, 
dressed in the uniform of the 
Guards, and looking like mere 
boys, set out at the head of the 
troops for Peterhoff, passing in re- 
view on their way some twelve 
thousand troops, besides volun- 
teers. 

In everything Princess Dashkow 
was the right hand of the empress ; 
for fifteen days she scarcely closed 
her eyes, aiding and advising her, 
encouraging her; her ardent im- 
petuous soul full of courage and 
enthusiasm, her nature capable not 
only of foreseeing but of overcoming 
every danger. 

On their arrival at Peterhoff the 
unhappy Peter the Third, finding 
himself deserted by all his friends, 
surrendered into the hands of the 
empress, at the same time giving 
her an offer of abdication. The 
empress had him conveyed to the 
Castle of Ropsha, under the com- 
mand of Alexis Orloff and Captain 
Passik, where he made _ himself 
very contented, only stipulating 
for a plentiful supply of burgundy, 
pipes, and tobacco, his mistress, 
Countess Elizabeth Woronzow, 
being permitted to retire to Mos- 
cow. 

It was during their stay at Pe- 
terhoff that Princess Dashkow first 
made the painful discovery regard- 
ing her royal mistress, which must 
for ever have lessened her opinion 
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of the woman she used to call her 
idol. Gregory Orloff’s insolent fami- 
liarity with the empress left no 
doubt on the mind of the virtuous 
and indignant princess as to the 
liaison between them ; this, accord- 
ing to her own account, was her 
first experience of the licentious 
and degraded conduct which has 
for ever blasted the character of 
Catherine of Russia, and which 
her many noble qualities can never 
redeem. The feeling of disappro- 
bation which the princess tried vain- 
ly to conceal was perceived both by 
the empress and Gregory Orloff ; 
it lessened the friendship of the 
one, made an enemy of the other. 

The tragic and brutal murder of 
Peter the Third put an end for a 
while to the court festivities. 

Princess Dashkow, in her love 
and reverence for her mistress and 
friend, denies that the empress had 
any share in this horriblecrime. She 
nevertheless confesses not being 
able to enter the palace till the day 
after it was known. ‘The empress 
met her with uneasiness and dis- 
tress. 

‘My horror,” said that arch dis- 
simulator Catherine, ‘ at this death 
is inexpressible ; it is a blow which 
strikes me to the earth.’ 

‘It is a death too sudden, ma- 
dam,’ replied the proud and indig- 
nant Dashkow, ‘for your glory, or 
for mine.’ 

Princess Dashkow could never 
afterwards tolerate the sight of 
Alexis Orloff; and from that mo- 
ment all the Orloffis became her 
implacable enemies; and the in- 
fluence they had over Catherine 
had its effect, despite the debt of 
gratitude she owed the princess. 

Whether the sorrowful though 
unspoken displeasure of the virtu- 
ous princess was a perpetual re- 
proach to the immoral empress, 
or whether, with the proverbial 
facility of princes for ignoring those 
who have rendered them services, 
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she dreaded the rising power of 
the dauntless woman to whom she 
partly owed her throne, is uncer- 
tain ; suffice it, although Catherine 
loaded her with benefits—granting 
her a large pension, recalling Prince 
Dashkow and giving him the 
command of his regiment, besides 
other great and royal favours 
shown to her friends and relatives 
—the empress never was the same 
to her again, and seldom lost an 
opportunity of reprimanding Prin- 
cess Dashkow for the most trifling 
breach of court etiquette. 

The Orloffs too, who conducted 
the public ceremonials of the coro- 
nation, sought every opportunity 
of humbling the proud and high- 
born princess: they gave to her, 
though decorated with the order 
of St. Catherine, one of the worst 
seats in the cathedral—that in- 
tended for the wife of a colonel, 
the lowest rank admitted—when 
she ought to have been near to her 
friend the empress. 

Gregory Orloff was advanced to 
the rank of a prince of the Roman 
Empire by,Joseph II., and the 
infatuated Catherine would have 
married him, had not some of the 
principal nobility, having for their 
leader the loyal grand chancellor 
Woronzow, interfered, and pointed 
out to the empress the disgrace it 
would be both to the nation and 
herself. The populace also, hav- 
ing got wind of the proposed mar- 
riage, were so enraged that they 
tore down the statue of Catherine, 
and after having it publicly whip- 
ped, dashed it to a thousand 
pieces. 

Princess Dashkow and four of 
her friends, the men who had placed 
Catherine on the throne, were sus- 
pected of being implicated in this 
outrage. The officers were arrested ; 
Princess Dashkow only escaped 
arrest by the circumstance of being 
in childbed. The empress kept 
her promise of standing godmother 
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to the child, but no inquiries were 
made concerning the health of the 
mother either before or after the 
event. 

Shortly afterwards, Princess 
Dashkow was unjustly accused 
of being party to the conspiring of 
Mirovitch to place the young Ivan, 
son of the Empress Anne, upon 
the throne of Russia, owing to the 
circumstance of Mirovitch being 
seen at the princess’s country seat, 
which she shared with her uncle 
General Panin. Princess Dash- 
kow’s character was cleared ; but 
the treachery of Alexis Orloff did 
its work. About this time, Prince 
Dashkow, who had been appointed 
head of the army in Poland, where 
he had gone to place Stanislaus 
Poniatowski on the vacant throne, 
died of cold and fever caught by 
exposure on his forced marches. 
The death of her beloved husband, 
whom she regarded with a feeling 
little short of adoration, brought 
the unhappy princess to the very 
verge of the grave. 

Prince Dashkow died deeply 
involved in debt, and his heroic 
widow, though only twenty, sold 
everything she possessed to his 
creditors, and retired herself to her 
country house near Moscow, where 
she lived in the strictest privacy, 
devoting herself solely to the edu- 
cation of her children. 

In the year 1769, in consequence 
of the delicate state of her chil- 
dren’s health, Princess Dashkow 
obtained a reluctant permission 
from the empress to be allowed to 
travel. Catherine sent her a pre- 
sent of four thousand roubles for 
the journey, at which the princess 
was so indignant that she bade 
the messenger pay two small bills 
with it and keep the rest for him- 
self. 

At last the princess and her chil- 
dren set out on their travels, at- 
tended by Mdlle. Kamensky and 
M. Woronzow, who belonged to the 
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Russian Embassy. They visited 
Berlin, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Pau. 
At the latter place she became 
acquainted with Mrs. Hamilton, 
daughter of Ryder, Archbishop of 
Tuam, and Mrs. Morgan, daughter 
of Mr. Tisdale, Solicitor-general 
in Ireland. With these two ex- 
cellent women Princess Dashkow 
formed a friendship which con- 
tinued unbroken for five-and-thirty 
years. 

With Mrs. Morgan she went to 
England, where she formed many 
desirable acquaintances, amongst 
whom were the Duke and Duchess 
of Northumberland, Dr. Blair, and 
Dr. Robinson. 

On her return to France she 
met Diderot and Madame Necker. 
From France she went to Switzer- 
land, where she was introduced 
to Voltaire; from Switzerland to 
Carlsruhe and Frankfort. 

She was recalled to St. Peters- 
burg in consequence of letters from 
Count Alexander, her eldest and 
favourite brother, detailing an ac- 
count of the ravages of the plague 
in Moscow and the death of a 
number of her peasants. 

She was afraid to go home for 
fear of infection, nor could her 
things be removed. So she begged 
her sister Elizabeth—now Madame 
Paliansky—-to give her for a short 
time an asylum in her house in St. 
Petersburg. 

The Empress Catherine sent her 
a present of ten thousand roubles 
for immediate expenditure ; and 
Gregory Orloff being no longer 
favourite, her prospects seemed 
brighter. The empress received 
her with her former loving-kind- 
ness, made her a farther present of 
sixty thousand roubles for the pur- 
chase of an estate, and treated her 
inevery way with consideration and 
respect. Princess Dashkow was, 
however, too wise to be deceived ; 
she lived in the strictest retire- 
ment during her stay in Russia. 
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On this occasion she was recon- 
ciled to her father, with whom she 
had been on bad terms for some 
time. 

Her relations were all more or 
less against her on account of her 
having disappointed their ambition 
by depriving her sister Elizabeth 
of the chance of wearing the crown, 
and a false calumny concerning 
herself had poisoned the mind of 
her father in her regard. He did 
her justice at last, and she had the 
pleasure of rescuing him from a 
pecuniary embarrassment, which 
might have been disastrous to his 
position at court, by paying for 
him the sum of twenty-three thou- 
sand roubles. 

After a time she again received 
the reluctant consent of the em- 
press to travel, in order to com- 
plete her son’s education. Catherine 
was adverse to any one seeking 
out of Russia the advantages it 
was her ambition to diffuse at 
home. 

Before leaving Russia, Princess 
Dashkow married her only daugh- 
ter, Nastasia, to Brigadier Scher- 
binin, an excellent man, but not 
exactly the match she could have 
desired ; still, as the young couple 
accompanied her on her travels, 
she was by this means enabled to 
enjoy the society of her beloved 
child. 

Determined to place her son in 
the University of Edinburgh, she 
travelled thither, passing through 
Warsaw, where she renewed her 
acquaintance with King Stanislaus 
Poniatowsky, of whose nobility of 
character and _highly-cultivated 
mind she speaks in the highest 
terms. In May, 1779, Prince Dash- 
kow passed a public examination, 
and had the degree of master of 
arts conferred upon him, to the 
infinite delight of his mother. In 
1780 she went with him through 
Ireland, and thence to Lon- 
don, where she was received with 
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graciousness by both their ma- 
jesties. 

At Brussels she tried in vain to 
avoid Prince and Princess Orloff, 
who were stopping in that city. 
Prince Orloff forced himself on her 
at every opportunity, offering his 
services and begging permission 
to write to the empress to have 
the young Prince Dashkow re- 
moved into his corps, thereby 
giving the prince two steps. This 
the princess declined ; she was in- 
finitely disgusted, and her motherly 
indignation was aroused by Prince 
Orlofi’s indelicate remarks on the 
beauty and grace of Prince Dash- 
kow, and the chances he had of 
becoming first favourite on his ap- 
pearance at the Russian Court. 

In Paris she met De la Rhullitre, 
whom she had known in Russia 
during the revolution. His book 
she declined to read, being written 
in abuse of Catherine, and, as she 
expected, it contained eulogies on 
herself. What therefore was her 
surprise when, some twenty years 
after, she found a book entitled 
Memories of the Revolution of 
1762, by De la Rhullitre, in which 
she was described as the mistress 
of Count Panin, and the object of 
other foul calumnies. She at once 
exculpated De la Rhullitre from 
having written the passages alluded 
to, declaring either the book was 
a forgery or the objectionable sen- 
tences had been inserted by some 
unprincipled editor, as De la 
Rhullitre, who knew of her devo- 
tion to her husband, was incapable 
of stating what he knew to be un- 
true. 

The Count Panin in question 
was the brother of General Panin, 
and the uncle of her husband. 
When Princess Dashkow was a 
young wife of seventeen Count 
Panin was the governor of the 
little Grand Duke Paul; she thus 
describes him: ‘A pale valetudi- 
narian, much beyond the middle 


age, studious only of ease, having 
passed all his life in courts, ex- 
tremely precise in his dress, wear- 
ing a stately wig, with three well- 
powdered ties dangling upon his 
back.’ Such is the man whom the 
noble and virtuous Dashkow was 
accused of having for her lover 
when she was in the height of her 
youth and beauty, and capable, by 
her attractions, of arresting the 
attentions of the handsomest noble 
at court. 

The great friendship and venera- 
tion she had for Count Panin, and 
his near relationship to herself, 
which occasioned their intimacy 
for so many years, helped to in- 
crease the scandal; but no proof 
could ever be alleged against this 
much-injured woman, whose soul 
was as much above immorality as 
it was above dishonour. 

Diderot says, in speaking of her, 
that nothing could be more con 
trary to her character, and it was a 
subject of self-congratulation that 
even the empress never dared to 
speak to her friend on the subject 
of her love for Orloff, nor did the 
favourites of Catherine ever dare 
to show any familiarity with her 
before the high-souled virtuous 
princess. 

During her residence abroad 
Princess Dashkow visited Italy, 
Rome, Naples, Vienna, Dresden, 
Berlin, meeting all the celebrities 
of the age, both royal and literary 
In every house she was a welcome 
visitor, in every palace an hon- 
oured guest. 

In July, 1782, she returned to 
St. Petersburg, and presented her- 
self before the empress in the 
Palace of Tzarskoselo, that magni- 
ficent sanctuary of nature and art 
which is for ever a grand memorial 
of the splendour of Catherine’s 
reign, and now rendered famous by 
the circumstance of the Duke of 
Edinburgh and his charming bride 
spending their honeymoon there. 
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Princess Dashkow met with a 
most gracious reception from the 
empress, who showered favours on 
her and promoted her son to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
Semenofisky Guards. She bestowed 
upon her the barony and depend- 
encies of Kronglo, with a population 
of about two thousand five hundred 
peasants; a present meant to be 
liberal, but which fell far short of 
what Catherine intended. The 
empress also purchased a house for 
her at St. Petersburg for thirty 
thousand roubles. 

The great kindness and gene- 
rosity of the empress to her old 
friend aroused the ire of the reign- 
ing favourite, General Lanskoi, who 
sought every opportunity of annoy- 
ing the princess. He could not, 
however, prevent her niece, Mdlle. 
Paliansky, from being appointed 
maid of honour, nor of Princess 
Dashkow being nominated Direc- 
tor of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, a position hitherto dele- 
gated only toa man. This honour 
was received with dismay and ap- 
prehension by the princess, who 
almost quarrelled with the empress 
in trying to escape the post. But 
Catherine’s will was law: she who 
encouraged to the fullest extent 
the arts and sciences, who was 
both patron and mistress, knew 
that in conferring the highest dig- 
nity she could on her former 
friend she was placing at the 
head of the Academy one who 
was most admirably fitted for the 
position, and who, by her talents 
and great abilities, would do it 
honour. 

In the summer of 1783 the Grand 
Duke Paul and Grand Duchess 
returned from abroad, and gave 
frequent parties at the beautiful 
Gatchina Palace, their summer 
residence. Thither was Princess 
Dashkow frequently invited; but 
so well was she acquainted with 
court life that she resisted every 
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temptation to go, devoting herself 
entirely to the service of her mis- 
tress, and thereby avoiding the 
reputation of a talebearer between 
mother and son, which otherwise 
she would most assuredly have ob- 
tained. 

Her life at the Academy was 
not one of roses, but the indefatig- 
able princess overcame all difficul- 
ties. In the space of eleven years 
she built two houses in the court of 
the Academy, furnished the house 
of the Academy, purchased a con- 
siderable library, left forty-nine 
thousand roubles as a fund, began, 
finished, and published a diction- 
ary, and was elected president of 
the lesser Academy. 

The princess’s kindness in allow- 
ing a tragedy to be printed for a 
charitable purpose nearly brought 
on herthe anger ofthe empress, who 
ordered every copy to be seized 
and burnt, as it was suspected of 
containing dangerous matter. At 
length, weary and tired with her 
many labours, shesought permission 
of the empress to retire into private 
life. Her mother’s heart had been 
wounded at the clandestine mar- 
riage of her son to a girl far be- 
neath his position, and she was 
always in trouble regarding her 
daughter's debts. 

The empress reluctantly allowed 
the princess to depart, and scarcely 
spoke to her when she came to bid 
her adieu. This must have been 
a sore grief to her, for she dearly 
loved her royal mistress, but she 
was too well acquainted with the 
capriciousness of Catherine’s tem- 
per to be astonished. 

Princess Dashkow determined to 
lead a country life, and made a cir- 
cuitous route in order to visit her 
estate in White Russia. She spent 
some time with her favourite bro- 
ther, Count Alexander, and then 
went to Troitskoe, the estate of 
all others which she loved, and 
which was said to be the most 
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beautiful and embellished palace 
in Russia. 

There she lived, happy and 
contented, beloved by all around, 
doing good to every one. When 
the cry rang through Russia that 
Catherine, the wise, the great, the 
mighty Catherine, was no more, 
the blow fell heavily on the heart 
of the devoted princess. She fore- 
saw terrible evils for her country. 
Nearly dead with grief and terror, 
she repaired to Moscow, only to 
hear the Emperor Paul had dis- 
missed her from his service, and 
bade her return to her country 
seat, there to recollect the epoch 
of 1762. 

This was quickly followed by 
an order to leave Troitskoe, and 
await his majesty’s pleasure in the 
northern district of Novgorod. 

On the 26th of December, 1796, 
in the depth of a bitter winter—ill, 
sorrowful, despairing—the princess 
with her friends set off on a jour- 
ney, the end of which they could 
not foresee, and which would pro- 
bably be the deserts of Siberia. 
Her daughter and her faithful com- 
panion, Miss Bates, accompanied 
her; and these poor women found 
themselves, after a world of dangers 
and difficulties, in a peasant’s cabin 
in upwards of sixty degrees of 
northern latitude, situated amongst 
morasses and impenetrable _for- 
ests. 

Here they patiently endured 
their sufferings, till Princess Dash- 
kow, who felt her time was short, 
wrote to the empress, enclosing a 
letter to the emperor, in which she 
begged permission to die at Troit- 
skoe, promising never to leave it 
alive. This letter was placed in 
the hands of the little Grand Duke 
Michael, who was conducted by 
his mother and the favourite, M. 
Nelidoff, to the presence of the 
Emperor Paul. 

_ It softened his anger; and he 
issued a ukase empowering Princess 
VOL, XIV. 
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Catherine Romanovna to return to 
her estate. When the messenger 
arrived, the exiles dreaded to open 
the letter. The princess's faithful 
friend threw herself at her feet. 
‘Let us take courage, dear princess,’ 
she cried ; ‘in Siberia there is also 
a God.’ 

They left Korotowa at the end 
of March. The princess was not 
without regret at bidding the poor 
peasants good-bye; they who had 
striven by every humble means 
in their power to soften and alle- 
viate her exile. From the mo- 
ment of her arrival in the domain 
of her son she had been the object 
of unceasing respect and attention. 
One little ceremony we will give in 
her own words : ‘ It is the custom 
in Russia for the great lords of the 
soil, at the end of a journey, to go 
directly to church, where a 72 
Deum is sung, as an act of thanks- 
giving for their safety ; after which 
the priests usually present them- 
selves at the mansion of the noble 
to offer their congratulations on his 
return, and to give him a solemn 
blessing with the cross in their 
hands ; a ceremony which is met 
by the noble first kissing the cross, 
and then the hands which bear it. 
According to this custom, soon 
after I had alighted from my car- 
riage, the priest came to the cabin 
where I was lodged, and after 
having pronounced his benediction 
in the manner I have described, in 
place of giving me his hand, he 
entreated me, with tears in his 
eyes, to give him mine to kiss. 
“It is not your rank, my mother,” 
said he, “that I respect ; but it is 
the fame of your virtues, which has 
penetrated even into this remote 
corner. I speak to you in the 
name of all the inhabitants of this 
village. Yourson is a good master, 
because you have educated his 
will, and in that consists the secret 
of our happiness. It is to you 
a misfortune which brings you 
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amongst us, and therefore we re- 
gret it; but to us it is a blessing to 
behold you, for in seeing you we 
behold our guardian angel.” ’ 

Such was her reception in exile ; 
but how much more gratifying to 
the sad and delicate wanderer was 
her welcome home! When she 
reached Troitskoe, the church, a 
very large one, was filled with the 
inhabitants of sixteen villages. 
After the 72 Deum, all came press- 
ing round her to kiss her hand. It 
was a scene of felicitation and hap- 
piness. 

The Emperor Paul was at that 
time excessively fond of Prince 
Dashkow: he was never happy 
unless the prince dined at the pa- 
lace, consulted him about all his 
military plans, and loaded him 
with favours. Prince Dashkow 
soon took advantage of the em- 
peror’s kindness to ask and obtain 
the liberty of his mother. This 
was granted ; but a year afterwards 
—so changeable is the favour of 
monarchs— Prince Dashkow was 
himself dismissed from command, 
on account of his having interfered 
in a little matter on the side of 
justice. 

On the 12th of March, 1802, 0.s., 
the tyrant Paul breathed his last, 
and thus terminated the public and 
private calamities of Russia. 

Princess Dashkow received a 
command to attend the court of 
the young sovereigns ; and though 
a valetudinarian, and little fitted 
by age or inclination for the fatigue 
of court life, she proceeded to St. 
Petersburg, and was received with 
much favour by Alexander and his 
consort. She was present at their 
coronation in Moscow, joined in 
all the court festivities, and then 
went back to her beloved Troitskoe. 
Her life was happy and peaceful for 
many years; she devoted herself 
to her passion for gardening, and 
went but seldom to Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. 
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In 1807 she had the misfortune 
to lose her son, and the grief she 
experienced was terrible in the ex- 
treme. Strange to say, this death, 
so painfully deplored, was the 
means of reconciling her to her 
daughter-in-law, the Princess Anne, 
whom she had never seen before, 
and whose anguish at the loss of a 
husband from whom she had been 
separated for years, but whom she 
had never ceased to love ‘and de- 
plore, was only surpassed by that 
of his mother. From their mutual 
grief sprang up an affection which 
bound them together during the 
remaining years of Princess Dash- 
kow’s life. 

On the 4th January, 1810, 0.s., 
after a short illness, Princess 
Dashkow died at Moscow, honour- 
ed, beloved, and lamented. So 
passed away from the stage of life 
this remarkable woman, who had 
been fated to play so prominent a 
part in the destiny of Russia. 

To the last she retained that 
pride of character, that wonderful 
energy which had so distinguished 
her. Time and adversity had soft- 
ened and mellowed the lineaments 
of a face which might have been 
called haughty but for the benevo- 
lence that beamed from her ex- 
pressive eyes and irradiated her 
features. ‘Truthfulness, rectitude, 
dignity—these were her chief cha- 
racteristics. A wonderful penetra- 
tion, a clear judgment, an almost 
masculine courage, and an utter 
absence of self where the welfare of 
others was concerned, formed the 
basis of her conduct through life. 

Her love and respect for Cathe- 
rine the Great almost amounted to 
adoration. She could see no faults 
in the woman who seemed to her 
the very perfection of a sovereign ; 
and though the failings that dis- 
graced the private life of Catherine 
raised the honest indignation of 
her high-principled and virtuous 
friend, she never spoke against the 
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empress—not even when she had 
to suffer so bitterly and unjustly 
from her ingratitude. 

Historians have represented 
Princess Dashkow as a vain, am- 
bitious, and designing woman. She 
was surrounded at court by a host 
of enemies whose corrupt and self- 
ish minds could not comprehend 
the pure and disinterested soul of 
the proud princess. The natural 


consequences were misrepresenta- 
tion and calumny. But those who 
knew her intimately, to whom she 
revealed the workings of her noble 
heart, and who beheld the self- 
devotion and self denial that con- 
stituted her daily life, knew that 
once only in a century it is given 
to the world to witness a character 
so great or so exalted as Catherine, 
Princess Dashkow. 


NOTITIA. 


—— ~-——— 


SHE stood beside him, but he knew her not; 
He knew her not, although their hands had met ; 
They talked together, still he knew her not ; 
And then they parted, as they oft had done. 


The time passed on, and days sped into weeks, 
The weeks were changed to months, and, as before, 
They met and parted, these acquaintances. 


And then there flashed upon him all at once 

A ray of new bright light, that flooded all 

His erst-o’ershadowed senses, and he felt, 

Through all his soul and through his heart of hearts, 
A feeling as of faculties displayed, 

Of wealth long buried, and at last unearthed. 


Once more she stood beside him ; and he gazed, 
But not as he had gazed on her before. 

He spoke not, but in silence took her hand ; 
And she, as yet in darkness, said ‘ Good-bye.’ 
‘Not so? he cried, and then the new-born light 
Broke radiantly upon her as she stood, 

And lighted up the blush upon her cheek. 

And Love, all eloquent from eye to eye, 

Shone brilliantly upon the beaten track 

Of heartless Fashion and Formality. 


And now her hand lies trustfully in his, 

And now their hearts in tuneful union beat, 

And he is gazing on her upturned face, 

And she has read his truth graved on his brow, 

And once more they are talking—but he knows her now ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


I AM INTRODUCED TO A THEATRICAL 
FAMILY. 


I runk if I had been suddenly 
plunged into Aladdin's cave, I 
should not have been more amaz- 
ed. There I should have expected 
to see the rich treasures of gold and 
precious stones and the magic fruit 
growing on magic trees with which 
that caveis filled, but for the strange 
wonders by which I was here sur- 
rounded I was totally unprepared. 
These loomed upon me only gradu- 
ally, for the two tallow candles 
which threw light upon the scene 
were but a dim illumination. The 
kitchen, which comprised near- 
ly the whole of the basement, was 
irregularly shaped, and so large 
that the distant corners were al- 
most completely in shade. Lurk- 
ing, as it were, in one of these dis- 
tant corners was a man strangely 
accoutred, whom I expected would 
presently step forward and join our 
party, but not a motion did the 
figure make. I subsequently dis- 
covered that it was a dummy man, 
in chain armour, which had once 
played a famous part (the armour, 
not the man) in a famous drama 
ef the middle ages. Hanging 
upon the walls were numberless 
articles of male and female attire, 
some mentionable, some un-ditto; 
but with rare exceptions the dresses 
were not such as I was accustomed 
to rub against in my daily walks. 
These that I saw hanging around 


the room, covering every inch of 
available space from ceiling to 
floor, were theatrical dresses of dif- 
ferent fashions and degrees; many 
were of silk and satin, very much 
faded, for persons of quality, and 
some were of commoner stuff for 
commoner folks — which latter, 
from their appearance, seemed to 
have worn better. Here the dress 
of a noble Roman _fraternised 
with the kilts ofa canny Scotchman, 
and here the satin cloak and trunks 
of a fashionable melodramatic 
nobleman contemplated (doubtless 
with sinister designs) the modest 
bodice which covered the breast of 
female virtue. High life and low 
life, in every description of ancient, 
medizeval, and modern fashion, were 
here represented, and to an eye 
more practised and fanciful than 
mine, the room might have been 
supposed to be furnished with 
all the cardinal vices and virtues in 
allegory. Here were long boots 
whose character could not be mis- 
taken—they represented villany of 
the very deepest dye, and they 
frowned upon the heavy hobnails of 
a model peasantry. Here were the 
woollen garments and broad-buck- 
led belt which had played their 
parts in a hundred smuggling ad- 
ventures ; and here the breeches, 
stockings, and natty shoes which 
had danced hundreds of jigs amidst 
uproarious applause. Here was a 
harlequin’s dress ready to flash into 
life and play strange antics at the 
mere waving of the wand which 
hung above the mask ; and clinging 
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to it on either side, as if in fond me- 
mory of old triumphs, were the 
short skirts of dainty columbines. 
Here was the dress of Wah-no-tee, 
feathers, bald scalp, mocassins, 
and hatchet, all complete, side by 
side with the fripperies of my Lord 
Foppington. Among the pots and 
pans on the dresser were polished 
breastplates and gauntlets and 
shields of various patterns. There 
were other dresses, very much be- 
spangled and be-jewelled, and 
pasteboard helmets and crowns of 
priceless value, and masks that had 
had a hard life of it, being dented 
here and bulged there and puffed 
up and bunged up in tender places, 
worse than any prizefighter’s face 
after the severest encounter. A 
donkey’s head and shoulders hung 
immediately above me, and by its 
side the plaster cast of a face with- 
out the slightest expression in it, 
and which is popularly supposed 
to represent an important branch 
of the histrionic art. Whichever 
way I turned, these and a hundred 
other strange articles most incon- 
gruously mixed together met my 
gaze. 

* Well, what do you think of us?” 
asked Miss West. ‘ We're a queer 
bunch, ain’t we ?’ 

‘It’s a strange place,’ I said, 
thinking it best to avoid personali- 
ties. ‘I never saw anything like it.’ 

‘We're a theatrical family, my 
dear,’ said Miss West complacent- 
ly, ‘born in the profession every 
one of us. Are you fond of the- 
atres ?” 

As a matter of fact, I had only 
been twice to a theatre, but it was 
a place of enchantment to me, and 
I said as much to Miss West. 

‘Ah! she mused. ‘It looks so 
from the front, [ daresay ; and a 
good job for us that it does. But 
it 7s bright, and it does carry you 
away.’ 

A familiar voice behind the cur- 
tain caused a diversion, and I turn- 
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ed eagerly in that direction. Miss 
West gave me another of her sharp 
looks. 

‘Don’t you wish you had eyes in 
your ears? she said. ‘ You’re one 
of the bashful ones, I can see. 
Could you play the part of the 
Bashful Lover do youthink ?’ (This 
question was accompanied by a 
significant dig in the ribs and a 
merry laugh.) 

‘I don’t think,’ I stammered, 
very red and confused, ‘that I 
should ever be able to act.’ 

‘Not ¢hat part! exclaimed my 
good-natured tormentor. ‘ Well, 
then, you cow/d play “ The Good- 
for-nothing.”’ 

Which was an allusion I did not 
at allunderstand. Miss West pro- 
ceeded : 

‘ All you’ve got to do, my dear, is 
to stick tonature. Turk gets mad 
with me when I tell himthat. “Stick 
to nature !”he cries. “ Why, then 
every fool could act.” I say to him, 
every fool cou/d act if he stuck to 
nature. Then he rolls his eyes and 
glares, does Turk.’ 

‘Why does he do that? I in- 
quire. 

‘ He plays the heavy villains, my 
dear, at the Royal Columbia The- 
atre; and what’s a heavy villain with- 
out hisglare ? Youshould seehim in 
TheWill and the Way! It'sa sight.’ 

‘I should like to see him; but 
you haven’t told me who Turk is.’ 

‘Turk is my brother.’ 

‘He is not here?’ I ask, with 
another glance at the curtain. 

‘Oh, no; he is playing a new 
part to-night. Poor Turk ! the new 
school of acting depresses him. 
Say, O.’ 

*O,’ I said, with a smile. 

‘Ah, you should hear Turk say 
it! It would fill a large page. Do 
you remember when you first learnt 
to write ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And how, with your left arm 
sprawling over the table, and your 
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left ear listening for something you 
never heard, and your eyes as 
staring wide open as ever they 
could be, and your tongue half 
out of your mouth, you dug your 
pen into the copy-book to produce 
your first O, which took about five 
minutes in the making, and then 
came out squabbled? That's the 
way Gus says his O’s. He takes a 
long time over them. Now Brins- 
ley’s different.’ 

‘ Brinsley ?” 

‘ My brother. He’s sensible. He 
plays walking gentlemen in the new 
style, and rattles off what he has to 
say quite in the elegant way—as if 
he didn’t care a bit for it, you 
know. ‘Turk sneers at him (dra- 
matically, my dear), and says that 
the new school of acting is the 
ruin of the profession. But to 
come back to the Bashful Lover. 
You shall play it, my dear. Gus 
shall write the piece.’ 

‘Gus ?” 

‘One of my brothers. Gus can 
write anything—tragedies, melo- 
dramas, farces—and he shall write 
The Bashful Lover, after the style 
of Zhe Conjugal Lesson. One 
scene, and only two performers— 
you and Jessie. That would be 
nice, as Jessie says. You shall 
quarrel, of course, and make it up, 
and quarrel again, and snub each 
other, and sulk, and say spiteful 
things (Gus will see to all that), 
but—don’t look so glum !—it shall 
all come right in the end. You shall 
drop into each other’s arms and 
kiss, and while you are folding her 
to your heart (that’s the style now- 
adays, my dear), the curtain shall 
fall. We'll have a select audience 
—none of the boys, for that would 
spoil it, eh? but Gus—he must be 
present as the author. There'll be 
me, and Florry, and Matty, and 
Rosy, and Nelly, and Sophy, and 
we'll all applaud at the right places, 
you may be sure.’ 

Miss West counted the names on 
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her fingers as she went over them ; 
the young ladies who bore them 
were all seated round the table 
and about the room, engaged in 
various ways. One was cutting- 
out stars of paper tinsel, and gluing 
them on to a gauze dress; another 
was making dancing shoes ; another 
was amusing herself with a card- 
board stage and cardboard cha- 
racters, which she drew on and off 
by means of tin slides. Miss West, 
who also had an article of female 
attire, in an unfinished state, in her 
lap, which she worked upon in the 
intervals of her conversation, called 
these young ladies by name, one by 
one, and desired each to perform 
a magnificent curtsy to me, which 
the little misses, the eldest of whom 
could not have been more than 
fourteen years of age, did in grand 
style, worthy of the finest ladies in 
the land. I was somewhat bewil- 
dered at the extent of Miss West’s 
family, and I asked if there were 
any more of them. 

‘Heaps, my dear, she compla- 
cently replied; ‘there are nineteen 
of us altogether—eleven boys and 
eight girls, and all straight made, 
with the exception of me. I’m 
crooked. My legs are wrong. But 
I’ve been on the stage too. I played 
an old witch for an entire season, 
and got great applause. People in 
the house wondered how I could 
keep doubled up almost for such a 
long time together; I was on in 
one scene for twenty minutes ; they 
didn’t know I was doubled up 
naturally.’ 

In proof of her words Miss West 
rose, and hobbled to the end of 
the kitchen as if in search of some- 
thing, and hobbled back, the most 
genial and good-humoured of old 
witches. She was barely four feet 
in height, and was a queer little 
figure indeed, but her face was 
bright, and her eyes were bright. 
I could not help liking the little 
woman, and I told her so. 
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‘That’s right, Master Christo- 
pher. We'll be friends, you and me. 
Well, but to come back.’ (This 
was evidently one of her favourite 
figures of speech.) ‘I got two pound 
five a week for playing the old 
witch ; it lasted for twenty-two 
weeks, and it was almost the death 
of me. I had to do it though.’ 

‘Why ?” 

Her voice grew quieter and she 
spoke in subdued tones, so that 
the little misses should not hear. 

‘Mother and father died within 
a month of each other, and there 
were the doctor’s bills and the 
funeral expenses to be provided 
for. Then there’s a large family 
of us, Master Christopher, and 
taking us altogether in a lump, 
we're no joke. The boys wouldn't 
hear of my going on the stage 
again, and I don’t see myself how 
I could do it regularly, for there’s 
a deal of business to look after 
indoors, letting alone the house- 
hold affairs. Though I like it! If 
anybody—that is, anybody who’s 
somebody — would write me a 
strong one-part piece, I could 
make a big hit with my figure. 
’Tisn’t every day you see such a 
figure as mine; it’s worth a mint of 
money on the stage if it was pro- 
perly worked. They're all on the 
stage but me ; little Sophy there— 
she’s the youngest, four years— 
spoke two lines in the pantomime 
last year to rounds of applause. The 
people love to see a clever child 
on the stage, though the papers 
write against it. But what are the 
papers ? as Turk says, with a glare.’ 

‘Of course,’ I repeated, with a 
foolish air of wisdom, ‘what are 
the papers ?” 

‘Turk says, if they were what 
they ought to be, somebody that 
he knows (that’s himself, my dear) 
would be at the top of the tree.’ 

‘ Turk is very clever, then ?” 

‘ He’s the best murderer to slow 
music that /’ve ever seen. But Gus 


is the genius of the family. In the 
matter of that, we're all geniuses. 
But blighted, my dear, blighted !’ 

She gave me the merriest look, 
as little like a blighted being as 
can well be imagined. 

‘We're all of us very conceited, 
my dear, and very vain. What 
was that thing in the fable that 
tried to blow itself out, and came 
to grief?’ 

‘The frog.’ 

‘We're all of us frogs, my dear. 
If people would only give us as 
much room as we think we ought 
to have, the world wouldn’t be big 
enough for a quarter of us. And 
of all the conceited creatures in 
this topsyturvy world, actors and 
actresses are the worst. We're 
good enough in our way, but we 
do think such a deal of ourselves.’ 

‘Is Mr. Gus a good actor ?” 

‘ Plays leading business ; he’s out 
of an engagement just now. He’s 
behind the curtain with Jessie.’ 

I was burning to ask what they 
were doing there, but the words 
hung on my tongue, and an inquiry 
of another description came forth. 
It was concerning the wonderful 
collection of dresses and theatrical 
properties with which the kitchen 
was filled. I wanted to know it 
they were used solely for the adorn- 
ment of the persons of the Wests. 

‘Bless your heart, my dear, no,’ 
was the reply. ‘This is the stock- 
in-trade of our theatrical wardrobe 
business. We lend them out for 
private theatricals and bal masques. 
It was a good business once, but 
it has fallen off dreadfully. When 
bal masques were in fashion, mo- 
ther used to lend as many as 
twenty and thirty dresses a night 
sometimes. If ever you want a 
dress for a bal masque—though 
there’s scarcely one a year now, 
worse luck !—come to me, and I'll 
make you a nobleman, or a chim- 
ney sweep, or a brigand, or the Em- 
peror of Russia, in the twinkling of 
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a bedpost, and all for the small 
charge of—nothing, to you. But 
to come back. You wanted toask 
just now what Gus and Jessie are 
doing behind that curtain. They’re 
rehearsing a scene, my dear, out of 
As You Like Jt, Not that she 
wants teaching; Jessie’s a born ac- 
tress, and if she were on the stage, 
she’d make a fortune with her face 
and voice. And as for her laugh 
—there, listen! I never dd hear 
Mrs. Nesbit laugh—I’m not old 
enough to have seen her act, my 
dear—but if her laugh was as sweet 
and musical as Jessie’s, I’ll eat my 
stock-in-trade down to the last 
feather. And there’s another rea- 
son, Master Christopher—Gus is in 
love with her. Bless my soul! 
how the boy changes colour! Why, 
they’re all in love with her. ‘Turk 
is mad about her, and Brinsley is 
pining away before our eyes. He 
doesn’t mind it so much, because 
a slim figure suits his line of act- 
ing. It wouldn’t do for a walking 
gentleman to be fat.’ Miss West 
placed her hand upon mine, and 
said, with sagacious nods, ‘ My dear, 
if Jessie was on the stage, she would 
have ten thousand lovers. Hark ! 
there’s the bell. They're going to 
play the scene. Are you ready, 
Jessie ?” 

‘ Yes,’ cried Jessie, ‘ but we want 
some one for Celia; she only speaks 
twice.’ 

‘Florry will do Celia,’ replied 
Miss West. ‘Go behind, Florry ; 
we'll commence the scene properly, 
and I’ll read Jacques. Now, then. 
Act four, scene one: The Forest of 
Arden. Up with the curtain.’ 

The curtain was drawn aside, 
and disclosed aroughly constructed 
stage, and absolutely an old scene 
representing a wood. 

‘We have three scenes,’ whis- 
pered Miss West: ‘achamber scene, 
a street scene, and a wood. You'll 
see how beautifully Gus will play 
Orlando. He'll be dressed for the 
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part. Enter Rosalind, Celia, and 
Jacques. Look over the book with 


me. Florry knows her part. I 
commence: “I prithee, pretty 
youth—”’ 


I looked up, and saw Jessie and 
Florry on the stage. Jessie, look- 
ing towards us, did not appear to 
recognise me; her face was flushed, 
and her eyes were brilliant with ex- 
citement. 

Miss West (as Jacques): ‘I pri- 
thee, pretty ycuth, let me be better 
acquainted with thee.’ 

Jessie (as Rosalind): ‘ They say 
you are a very melancholy fellow.’ 

Miss West: ‘Iam so; Idolove 
it better than laughing.’ 

Jessie: ‘ Those that are in extre- 
mity of either are abominable fel- 
lows, and betray themselves to 
every modern censure worse than 
drunkards.’ 

Miss West: ‘ Why, ’tis good to 
be sad and say nothing.’ 

Jessie: ‘Why, then, ’tis good to 
be a post!’ 

The raillery of the tone was per- 
fect, and I was aglow with admira- 
tion. I had never in my life heard 
anything more exquisitely intoned, 
and this was but a foretaste of what 
was to follow. 

Jessie (to Miss West): ‘A travel- 
ler! By my faith, you have great 
reason to be sad: I fear you have 
sold your own lands to see other 
men’s ; then, to have seen much, 
and to have nothing, is to have 
rich eyes and poor hands.’ 

Miss West: ‘ Yes, I have gained 
my experience.’ 

Jessie: ‘And your experience 
makes you sad: I had rather have 
a fool to make me merry than ex- 
perience to make me sad ; and to 
travel for it, too!’ 

Here Gus West entered, dressed 
as Orlando. Very noble and hand- 
some he looked, and in the love 
scene that followed between him 
and Jessie, he played much too 
well for my peace of mind. When 
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Jessie said, ‘Ask me what you will, 
I will grant it; and he answered, 
‘Then love me, Rosalind,’ he spoke 
in so natural a tone, and with so 
much eagerness, that I could not 
believe he was acting, especially 
with Miss West's words in my mind 
that he really was in love with her. 
I was heartily glad when the scene 
was at an end. But I was some- 
what comforted at Jessie’s unfeign- 
ed delight that I had at last found 
my way to the Wests’. 

*I thought at first that I had you 
to thank for being here,’ I said ; 
‘but Miss West sent me an invita- 
tion without you knowing anything 
of it, it seems.’ 

‘Miss West is a meddlesome 
dear delightful creature! She’s as 
good as gold! And I’m a little bit 
glad that it has happened so; it 
was manly in you not to give in, 
and I had a good mind to com- 
mence coaxing you again to come.’ 

‘And I was beginning to be so 
miserable,’ I said, adding my con- 
fession to hers, ‘at not being able 
to be where you were, that I was 
on the point of giving way myself, 
and asking you if I might come 
without an invitation.’ 

‘So the best thing you can do,’ 
cried Miss West, who had overheard 
us, ‘is to kiss and make friends.’ 

Jessie laughed, and said, ‘I 
didn’t see you while I was acting. 
Chris. I was so excited that I 
couldn’t see a face in the room.’ 

* Not even Orlando’s ?’ I suggest- 
ed, with a furtive look at Jessie. 

‘Oh, yes; his of course, but then 
we were acting to each other.’ 

‘ Only acting, Jessie?’ Linquired, 
with much anxiety. 

‘ Only acting, Jessie! mimicked 
Miss West, whose sharp ears lost 
not a word. ‘Why, what else shou/d 
it be? Or else she’s married to 
Gus—Scotch fashion, my dear. 
“J take thee, Rosalind (meaning 
Jessie), for wife,” says Gus. “I 
do take thee, Orlando (meaning 
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Gus), for my husband,” says Jessie. 
But she'd say that to any man who 
played Orlando as well as Gus 
does—wouldn’t you, Jessie ?” 

‘Of course I would,’ replied 
Jessie, entering into her friend’s 
humour. 

‘Why, my dear, I knew a young 
lady who was married a dozen times 
a week (in two pieces every night) 
for more than six months. And her 
sweetheart was the stage carpenter, 
and saw it all from the wings— 
imagine his sufferings, my dear! 
Ah, but such marriages are often a 
good deal happier than real ones ; 
there’s more fun in them, certainly. 
Jessie, there’s ten o'clock striking; 
it’s time for you to go. Now mind,’ 
concluded Miss West, addressing 
me, ‘no more standing on cere- 
mony; you're welcome to come and 
go when you like; we shall look on 
you as we look on Jessie, as one 
of the family.’ 

I promised to come very often, 
and Miss West said I couldnotcome 
too often. There was no mistaking 
the hearty sincerity oftheinvitation. 
Jessie and I walked very slowly 
home, and she listened delightedly 
to my praises of her acting. 

‘1 don’t want them at home to 
know about it, Chris,’ she said ; 
‘at least, not till I tell them.’ 

‘Very well, Jessie ; and we en- 
tered the little parlour together in 
a very happy mood. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
SUNDAY-NIGHT SUPPERS AT 
THE WESTS’. 

In due time I was introduced to 
other members of the West family, 
and grew so much attached to them, 
and so enamoured of their ways, 
that I spent nearly all my leisure 
in their company. Uncle Bryan 
seemed to resent this, growling that 
‘new brooms swept clean,’ and 
asking me sarcastically if I intended 
to adopt the fashion through life of 
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throwing over old friends for new 
ones. Jessie stepped in to defend 
me, and said boldly that uncle 
Bryan was not so fond of our so- 
ciety as to have reasonable cause 
to grumble at our absence. 

‘ How do you know that?’ asked 
uncle Bryan sharply. ‘You want 
people to be like peacocks or jack- 
daws, always showing their feathers 
or chattering about themselves.’ 

The cause of this little disturb- 
ance was that we often stayed at 
the Wests’ until eleven or past 
eleven o'clock at night. 

‘Now that I have you to take 
care of me, Chris,’ said Jessie, ‘we 
need not be so particular.’ 

‘You had better live with your 
new friends altogether,’ observed 
uncle Bryan. 

‘I will, if you wish me to,’ replied 
Jessie indignantly; ‘I know that 
I’m a burden to you.’ 

‘No, no, my dear,’ interposed 
my mother; ‘uncle Bryan does not 
mean what he says.’ 

And indeed uncle Bryan was 
silent, and retired from the contest. 
These little quarrels were always 
smoothed over by my mother, and 
Jessie herself not unfrequently 
played the penitent, and atoned in- 
directly to uncle Bryan for the 
sharp words she used. It is need- 
less to say that I took sides with 
Jessie in the sometimes noisy, but 
more often quiet warfare, which ex- 
isted between her and uncle Bryan. 
As I grew older, I recognised the 
helplessness of her position in un- 
cle Bryan’s house, and I found bit- 
ter fault with him for his manner 
towards her. It was wanting not 
only in tenderness, but in chivalry, 
and were it not for the respect and 
consideration he showed for my 
mother, I have no doubt I should 
have quarrelled with him openly. 
As it was, I looked forward to the 
time when I should be able to offer 
my mother a home of my own, 
where she and Jessie and I could 
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live together in harmony. With the 
Wests I became a great favourite. 
My talent as an artist contributed to 
this result, and I drew innumerable 
sketches of them in their various 
capacities. Miss West’s Christian 
name was Josey (short for Jose- 
phine), and by that familiar title 
she insisted that I should address 
her. So it was Jessie and Josey, and 
Turk and Brinsley and Chris, with 
us in a very short time, as though 
we had been on the most intimate 
terms for years. The walls ofall the 
rooms in the house, with the excep- 
tion of the kitchen, were soon 
adorned with portraits and charac- 
ter sketches, with the artist’s initials, 
C. C.,in the corner. The portrait 
of Josey West, as the Witch of the 
Blasted Heath, as played by her 
&c. &c. ; the portrait of little Sophy 
West, as Celandine, in the Fairy 
Del, as played by her &c. &c.; 
the portrait of Augustus West, as 
Claude Melnotte (I would not take 
him as Orlando), as played by him 
&c. &c.; the portrait of Brinsley 
West, as Tom Shuffleton, as played 
by him &c. &c.; the portrait of 
Turk West, as The Thug, as played 
by him &c. &c.; and numberless 
others, were shown to admiring 
visitors, and contemplated by the 
admiring originals, to the glory of 
‘the eminent young artist,’ as Miss 
West called me. It is necessary to 
add that in most of the superscrip- 
tions at the foot of the pictures the 
word ‘eminent’ did good service. 
It was the eminent tragedian, the 
eminent comedian, the eminent 
character actor; and soon. Cer- 
tainly the name of the West family 
was legion. Three of them were 
married, and seemed from appear- 
ances to be emulative of the exam- 
ple of their parents in the matter of 
children. Sometimes on a Sunday 
evening the entire family would be 
assembled in thé one house, and 
as the married folk brought their 
broods with them —the youngest 
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three of which invariably were ba- 
bies in arms—the total number of 
brothers and sisters and uncles and 
aunts was something alarming. The 
house was overrun with them. 

‘If we go on like this for a hun- 
dred years,’ Miss West said to me, 
in confidence, ‘ we shall become an 
institution. Sheridan has seven al- 
ready, and his wife is quite a young 
woman ; J. H. has five, and Cla- 
rance four—and more coming, my 
dear !’ 

That was the chronic condition 
of the wives. There were always 
more coming. Sheridan, J. H., and 
Clarance were the eldest of Josey 
West’s brothers, and were well 
known to the British theatrical pub- 
lic in our quarter of London. In 
the commencement of our intimacy 
the constant introduction of mem- 
bers of the family, of whose exist- 
ence I had been previously ignor- 
ant, was very confusing to me, es- 
pecially as Miss West, without pre- 
liminary explanation, spoke of all 
her relatives by their Christian 
names, and placed me on a footing 
of personal intimacy with them. I 
used to write lists of the names, 
with descriptions appended, and 
privately study them, so that I 
might not make mistakes in ad- 
dressing them, but some of them 
were always in a tangle in my mind. 
The Sunday-night suppers were 
things to remember ; every avail- 
able article of crockery in the 
house was pressed into service, and 
as even the youngest members of 
the family were accustomed to late 
hours and late suppers, the result 
may be imagined. Those for whom 
there was no room at the table had 
their supper on chairs, on stools, 
or on their laps as they sat on the 
ground. It was very rough and 
undignified, but it was delightfully 
enjoyable. The, chatter, the laugh- 
ter, the ringing voices of one and 
another trying to make themselves 
heard, the good humour, the free- 
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handed and free-hearted hospitality 
of those merry meetings are pre- 
sent to me, as I recall the reminis- 
cence. There was always plenty to 
talk about, and plenty of words 
spoken that were worth listening to. 
A theatre in which one of the 
family was engaged was doing a 
bad business, and the actors were 
compelled to work on half salaries ; 
one or two others were going on a 
provincial tour; another was out, 
of an engagement ; a manager had 
failed and the theatre was closed ; 
and so on, and so on. 

‘ There’s always something,’ said 
Miss West. ‘ Directly one saves a 
bit of money—it’s precious little 
one has the opportunity of saving 
—something happens that sucks it 
up. But, bless your heart! what 
else can be expected with such 
swarms of children as we’ve got in 
the family ! 

‘If a legitimate actor,’ said Turk 
moodily, ‘could be certain of a 
regular engagement, it would be 
all right; but the public taste is 
vitiated — vitiated! They want 
novelty ; they’re not satisfied with 
legitimate business. Why, if any 
one of us had happened to be born 
covered from head to foot with red 
pimples, with a green sprout stick- 
ing in the middle of each of them, 
he could command his fifty pound 
a week, while a man of sterling 
talent is compelled to vegetate on 
a paltry fifty bob ! 

This sally was received with 
screams ef laughter, and cries of 
‘ Bravo, Turk ! 

‘I’ve got an idea,’ cried Josey 
West ; ‘ why don’t we start a theatre 
ourselves, on the sharing principle ? 
Here we are, all ready-made : lead- 
ing man, walking gentleman, low 
comedy, genteel comedy, new style 
of acting, old style of acting, old 
men and women, heavy villain’ (a 
general laugh at Turk, who joined 
in it readily), ‘ chambermaids, and 
ballet, all complete.’ 
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‘It’s all very well,’ interposed Gus 
West, ‘ but where’s the theatre ?’ 

‘It’s all very well,’ added Turk, 
‘but where’s the capitalist ?” 

‘ Advertise for one,’ said Miss 
West. ‘“ Wanted, a capitalist with 
five thousand pounds to under- 
take the management” (tickle him 
with that, eh, Turk?)—“to under- 
take the management of a highly 
talented theatrical family, nearly 
forty in number (and more on 
the road), who can play tragedy, 
comedy, melodrama, farce, ballet, 
burlesque, and pantomime in an 
unrivalled manner. ‘They are fur- 
nished with well-stocked ward- 
robes, including wigs, and they 
will be happy to give private ex- 
hibition of their abilities, in proof 
of their competency. Included in 
their number is a dramatic author, 
who will be willing to supply new 
pieces, if desired, to suit the capa- 
city of the company. As a proof 
that they are not pretenders, they 
have all been born in the profes- 
sion” (listen to that, Turk) —“‘they 
have all been born in the profes- 
sion. No objection to travel. In 
India and Australia they would as- 
tonish the natives, and would be 
sure to create an immense sensa- 
tion. Acertain fortune. Compe- 
tition invited and defied.” There ! 
would that catch a capitalist ?” 

‘And what should I do,’ asked 
Jessie, laughing, ‘if the capitalist 
were to come and carry you all 
away ?” 

‘Come out with us @s leading 
lady, to be sure,’ replied Josey 
West promptly; ‘and Chris can 
come as scene-painter, and there 
we are,all complete. Quite a happy 
family, my dear!’ 

We made very merry over the 
fancy, and extracted many amusing 
pictures from it. I was sorry when 
Josey West called to us that it was 
late and time for us to go. It was 
a fine night, very quiet and very 
still, and Jessie and I lingered and 
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talked of the Wests and their merry 
light-hearted ways. 

‘They have plenty of trouble, 
though,’ said Jessie ; ‘ all that glit- 
ters isn’t gold.’ 

‘I have never seen any one hap- 
pier than they are,’ I said. ‘ Sup- 
pose they had all the money in the 
world, could they have spent a 
merrier evening ? 

‘What makes 
money, Chris ?’ 

‘I don’t know exactly, except 
that it came into my head to-night, 
that if everybody had just a little 
more, everything would be right. 
But then I suppose when they had 
just that little more, they would 
want just a little more.’ 

‘That is in uncle Bryan’s style. 
Chris, I think you are clever ! 

‘I don’t know, Jessie ; Mr. Eden 
is pleased with me, and says I shall 
get along very well. I would like 
to ; I would like to be rich.’ 

She mimicked uncle Bryan: 
‘You would like to be rich! You 
would like the moon! Open your 
mouth, and what you would like 
will drop into it.’ 

[ laughed at the imitation, which 
was perfect, and said, ‘ Well, I sup- 
pose it is all nonsense—wishing, 
wishing ! Uncle Bryan would be 
right if he said that, Jessie, and it’s 
just what he wou/d say, if he had 
the opportunity. Most of the great 
men I’ve read about had to work 
and wait for success. The other 
night, when uncle Bryan was in 
one of his amiable moods, he said 
that success was like the robbers’ 
cavern in Zhe Forty Thieves, and 
that there was one magic key which 
would always open it. When I 
asked him what that key was, he 
said, Earnestness.’ 

‘That’s one of the things that 
uncle Bryan would never give me 
credit for.’ 5 

‘Uncle Bryan is very unjust and 
very unkind. Let us turn back 
and walk a little. The night is so 
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beautiful and I feel so happy at 
this minute that I should like it to 
last for ever.’ Jessie’s hand stole 
into mine, and I held it close; the 
silence that followed was broken 
by Jessie. 

‘Why would you like to be rich, 
Chris ?’ 

‘For your sake, Jessie, more than 
for my own. IfI could give you all 
that you desired, I shouldn’t wish 
for anything more.’ 

‘You are very good to me, Chris. 
Why ? 

‘Because I love you, Jessie,’ I 
replied. 

‘ Really and truly ?’ she exclaim- 
ed, half tenderly, half tantalisingly. 

‘With all my heart and soul,’ I 
said, in a low passionate tone. 

‘When one loves like that’ (she 
was speaking seriously now), ‘what 
does it really mean ?” 

‘I can only speak of myself, and 
I know that there is no sacrifice I 
would not make for you. Iam sure 
there is nothing you could ask me 
to do that I would not do; if | 
could die to make you happy, | 
would do so gladly, Jessie.’ 

‘But I don’t want you to die, 
Chris ; what should I do without 
you? Then when one loves really 
and truly, and with one’s heart and 
soul, there is no selfishness in it? 
One doesn’t think of oneself?’ 

‘I think of nothing but you, 
Jessie. I should like to be suc- 
cessful, for your sake; I should 
like to be rich, for your sake. 
Now do you understand ?” 

She did not reply, and when pre- 
sently I ventured to look into her 
face, I saw that there were tears in 
her eyes. 

‘You are not angry with me, 
Jessie ?” 

‘I should be an ungrateful girl 
indeed, if I were. No, Chris. I 


love to hear you speak to me as 
you have done. .I was only thinking 
that I wished others were like you.’ 

‘You mean uncle Bryan,’ I said, 
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with a quick apprehension of the 
direction of her thoughts. ‘ But he 
takes pains to make people dislike 
him. Besides, he is at war with 
everything —he is, Jessie! He 
never goes to church; he never 
opens a Bible. I believe,’ I added, 
my voice sinking to a whisper, 
‘that he is an atheist.’ (And I said 
to myself mentally, as I gazed into 
Jessie’s sweet face, ‘If he does not 
believe in God, it is less strange 
that he does not believe in you.’) 

I had given no thought to time, 
and now, when the church bells 
struck one o'clock, I was startled 
at the lateness of the hour. With 
a guilty look at each other, Jessie 
and I hurried home ; before I could 
knock at the street-door, it was 
opened for us by my mother. She 
put her finger to her lips. 

‘I heard your steps, my dear,’ 
she said, with anxious tenderness ; 
‘hush, don’t make a noise. You 
might wake your uncle.’ 

‘We had no idea of the time, 
mother,’ I said; ‘it isn’t Jessie’s 
fault. I kept her talking, and really 
thought it was no more than eleven 
o'clock. I am so sorry we have 
kept you up! See what a lovely 
night it is.’ 

We stood at the door for a little 
while, my mother in the centre, 
with her arms round our waists. 
When she kissed me and wished 
me good-night, I saw that she had 
been crying; but her pale face 
brightened as I put my arms about 
her neck, and held her to me for a 
few moments. When I released 
her, I found that we were alone; 
Jessie must have stepped up-stairs 
very quietly, for I did not hear her 
leave the room. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
TURK, THE FIRST VILLAIN. 


Or all the male members of the 
West family, Turk was the one I 
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liked best. Our intimacy soon 
ripened into friendship, and he 
made me the confidant of his woes, 
and as I was a good listener, we 
got on admirably together. It 
seemed that he had never had ‘a 
chance,’ as he termed it, and that 
he had been condemned by fate to 
act a line of business which he de- 
clared was distasteful to him—al- 
though I must confess that my 
after experience of him convinced 
me that it was exactly suited to 
him, and he to it—and in theatres 
where the intellectual discernment 
of the audiences was proverbially 
of a low standard. 

‘Perhaps you will tell me,’ he 
said to me, in one of our private 
conferences, ‘what there is in my 
appearance that I should have 
been selected to play the first vil- 
lain almost from my birth—from 
my birth, sir, Chris, my boy. Do 
I look like a murderer? Do I look 
like aman who had passed through 
a career of the deepest-dyed ruffian- 
ism, and was eager to go on with 
it? Speak your mind—it won’t 
hurt me ; I’m used to criticism, and 
I know what value to place upon it.’ 

Turk was really a slight-made 
man, and as I had not seen him 
act at the time of these utterances, 
I could not understand his sister’s 
praises of him as the best murderer 
to slow music that she had ever 
seen. His appearance in private 
life was, to say the best of it, insig- 
nificant, and as utterly opposed to 
that of a deeply-dyed ruffian as can 
well be imagined. The only like- 
ness to the description Josey West 
had given of him that I could see 
was his ‘glare,’ and he certainly 
did roll his eyes as he spoke, with 
an effect which was nothing less 
than tremendous. I mentioned to 
him that I had heard the greatest 
praises of his acting, and that he 
played the villain’s part to the life. 

‘And what does that prove ?’ he 
asked, with an oratorical flourish. 
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‘Does it prove that I am fit for 
nothing better, or that I am a con- 
scientious actor? When I havea 
part to play, I play it; I don’t 
play Turk West every night. See 
me play the Thug, and I defy you 
to recognise me; see me as the 
First Murderer in AZacheth, and I 
defy you to recognise the Thug. 
When I first played the Thug, my 
own mother didn’t know me; 
**That’s something like acting,” she 
said ; and she ought to have known, 
rest her soul! for she played a 
baby in arms before she was out 
of long clothes, and spoke lines on 
the stage when she was three years 
old. Why, sir, my struggle with 
old Martin, in Zhe Will and the 
Way, was said to be the most 
realistic thing ever seen on the 
stage—and do I look as if I would 
murder a man? It was art, sir, 
pure art. I am a conscientious 
actor—a conscientious actor, sir, 
Chris, my boy—and what I have 
to play, I play. Give me a strong 
leading part in a good piece, in a 
good theatre in the West-end—in 
the West-end, sir, Chris, my boy, 
not in this heaven-forsaken quarter 
—and then see what I cando! Why, 
sir, there are men occupying lead- 
ing positions in our best theatres 
who can’t hold a candle to Turk 
West—I’m not a vain man, and I 
say they can’t hold a candle to 
Turk West! There are men—whose 
names I’ll not mention, for I’m not 
envious and I only speak in the 
interests of art—men on the boards 
on the other side of Temple Bar— 
where /’ve never been seen—who 
are drawing large screws, and who 
have as much idea of acting as a 
barn-door fowl. What do they 
play? They play ¢hemse/ves, never 
mind what characters they repre- 
sent. Dress doesn’t make a cha- 
racter—it’s the voice, and the man- 
ner, and the bearing. Why, look 
at nevermind ; I said I wouldn’t 
mention names. Directly he comes 
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on the stage—whether he plays a 
young man or a middle-aged man 
or an old man, a man of this cen- 
tury or a man of the last century, 
or farther back if you please — 
everybody says, “ Ah, there’s .old 
So-and-so !” And he uses the same 
action and the same leer and the 
same walk, as if the hundreds of 
characters he has played in his 
time were written to represent Aim, 
not as if, having taken to the stage, 
it was his duty to represent ‘hem. 
Call that acting! It’s death and 
destruction to art, that’s what it is. 
And the public stand it—stand it, 
sir, Chris, my boy—being led by 
the nose, as asses are, by critics 
who have reasons of their own for 
not putting their thumbs down on 
such incompetency. That’s the 
word, sir, Chris, my boy, that’s the 
word—incompetency. But wait 
till I come out; wait till an author 
that I have in my eye—yes, sir, I 
have him; I know him, and he 
believes in me, and I believe in 
him ; we fight a common cause— 
wait till he has finished the piece 
he is writing for me, a piece repre- 
senting ‘wo passions; one is not 
enough for Turk West. When that 
piece is performed at one of the 
West-end theatres, with Turk West 
in the leading character, you may 
mark a new era in the history of 
the stage. But mum, Chris, my 
boy, mum! Nota word of this to 
any of my relations.’ 

My acquiescent rejoinders were 
very pleasing to him, and he ex- 
pressed a high opinion of my judg- 
ment. 

‘You shall come and see me 
play to-morrow night,’ he said, ‘ at 
the Royal Columbia. I’m engaged 
there for the heavy business. Can 
you get away from work at half-past 
five o’clock? I'll come for you, if 
you like, and we'll walk together to 
the shop’ (thus irreverently desig- 
nating the Temple of Thespis). 

I said I thought I could get 
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away, and he promised to call for 
me. 

‘ You will see, sir, Chris, my boy, 
the most villanous and incompre- 
hensible blood-and-thunder melo- 
drama that ever was presented on 
the stage—it is called Zhe Knight 
of the Sable Plume, or The Blood- 
stained Banner, Isn't the very title 
enough to drive intelligent persons 
from the doors? But, sir, Chris, 
my boy, we play to a twopenny gal- 
lery, and the twopenny gallery will 
have blood for its money, and plen- 
tyofit. Zhe Blood-stained Banner 
is a vile hash put together for a 
“‘star’—an arrant impostor, sir— 
who plays the leading part. I'll say 
nothing of him—you shall see and 
judge for yourself. I play Plan- 
tagenet the Ruthless ; I don’t slur 
my part because it’s impossible, ab- 
surd, and ridiculous—you'll find no 
shirking in Turk West; he knows 
what duty is, and he does it. IfI 
have lines given me to speak in 
which there isn’t an atom of sense, 
it isn’t my fault; I speak them be- 
cause I’m paid to speak them, and 
I do my best to illuminate—that’s 
the word, sir, Chris, my boy—to 
illuminate a character which is an 
insult to my intelligence. Necessity 
knows no law, and if I’m com- 
pelled to knuckle-down to fate to- 
day, I live in hopes that the sun 
will shine to-morrow.’ 

I said that I sincerely hoped the 
sun woudd shine to-morrow, and that 
itwould shine brightly for him; and 
Turk West wrung my hand, and 
said that he wished the audiences 
he had to play to were as intel- 
lectually gifted as I was, adding 
that then there would be hope for 
the drama. 

I obtained permission to leave 
on the following evening at the 
time mentioned by Turk, who was 
as good as his word in coming for 
me, and we walked together to 
the Royal Columbia Theatre. 

‘Prepare yourself, my boy,’ he 
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said, in the tone of one who was 
about to initiate a novice in solemn 
mysteries ; ‘I am going to take 
you behind the scenes.’ 

I was duly impressed by the 
great privilege in store for me, 
and I walked by the side of Turk 
West, glorified in a measure by his 
importance. The theatre was not 
yet open, and a large number of 
persons was waiting for admittance, 
some of whom, as regular fre- 
quenters, recognised Turk and 
pointed him out to their com- 
panions, who regarded him with 
looks of awe and wonder ; others, 
unaware ofthe great presence, were 
kicking vigorously at the doors. 
After lingering a little and looking 
about him with an unconscious air 
(really, I now believe, to enjoy the 
small tribute of fame which was de- 
scending upon him ; but I did not 
suspect this at the time), Turk 
preceded me down an unobtrusive 
narrow passage, the existence of 
which could have been known only 
to the initiated. This led to the 
stage-door, which to my astonish- 
ment was the meanest, shabbiest, 
and most battered door within my 
experience. We plunged at once 
into the dark recesses of the the- 
atre; and after bumping my head 
very severely against jutting beams, 
and nearly breaking my neck by 
falling up and down unexpected 
steps, which were nothing more nor 
less than traps for the unwary, I 
found myself in a long barn-like 
room, full of draughts (which latter 
feature, indeed, seems to be the 
chronic complaint of all theatres, 
before and behind the curtain), 
and with a very low ceiling, which 
Turk informed me was the princi- 
pal dressing-room for the gentle- 
men of the company. ‘Therein 
were congregated seven or eight in- 
dividuals, ‘making-up’ for the first 
piece ; some were rubbing them- 
selves dry with dirty towels, some 
were dressing, some undressing, 


some painting their faces. One, 
whom I afterwards discovered was 
the low-comedy man, was sticking 
pieces of pluffy wool upon his nose 
and cheeks, and dabbing them 
with rouge, with which he was 
also painting his eyebrows, so that 
they might match his close-cropped, 
carroty-haired wig. Turk was fa- 
miliarly and merrily greeted by all 
these brothers-in-arms, who all ad- 
dressed him as ‘Cully 7 and as he 
returned the compliment and ‘ cul- 
lied’ them, I presumed it was a 
family name which they all enjoy- 
ed. Turk proceeded at once to 
disrobe himself, and I, filled with 
wonder at the mysteries of which I 
was, for the first time, a privileged 
observer, turned my attention to 
the other members of the company. 
The room adjoining was also occu- 
pied, by the ladies of the company, 
to judge from their voices ; they 
were in the merriest of spirits, and 
a smart rattle of jokes and saucy 
sayings passed from one room to 
another. Turk was evidently a fa- 
vourite with the ladies, who called 
out ‘Turk, my dear’ this, and ‘Turk, 
my dear’ that, he returning their 
‘dears’ with ‘darlings,’ as became a 
man of gallantry. When, after the 
lapse of a few minutes, I looked to- 
wards the place where Turk was, I 
discovered in his stead an imposing 
individual with a pair of magnificent 
moustaches on his lips, and such 
a development of caif to his legs 
as I certainly never should have 
given Turk credit for without ocu- 
lar proof. I gazed at him in doubt 
as to whether it really was Turk 
I saw before me, and his voice 
presently convinced me that it was 
Turk, and no other. Over his her- 
culean calves he drew a pair of 
doubtfully-white cotton tights, and 
over these a pair of yellow-satin 
breeches, rather the worse for wear ; 
around his waist (no longer slim, 
but bulky, as became the ‘heavy 
man’) he drew a flaming red-silk 
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sash, with enormous fringes, and a 
broad black belt, in which were 
ominously displayed two great 
knives and three great pistols. 
Then came a ballet shirt which 
had seen better days (or nights), 
then a blue-velvet jacket, with 
slashed sleeves and large brass 
buttons, and he completed his 
attire by throwing carelessly upon 
his head—which was framed in a 
wig of black ringlets—a peaked 
black hat, with a stained red feather 
drooping over (I feel that I ought 
to say ‘o’er’) his brow. 

‘This is the regulation kind of 
thing, Chris,’ he said to me in a 
low voice—‘ this is the stuff that 
draws the twopenny gallery.’ 

And he turned, with much affa- 
bility, and accepted a pewter-pot 
offered to him by a brother with 
a ‘Here, Cully !’ and drank a deep 
draught. Then he took me into 
the passage, and asked some per- 
son in authority to pass me into 
the theatre. The people were 
pouring in at all the entrances, 
and in a short time the house was 
completely filled. They were fully 
bent upon enjoying themselves, 
and began to kick and applaud 
directly they were seated. When 
the lights were turned up and a 
bright blaze broke upon the living 
sea of faces, there was a roar of 
delight ; and as the musicians strag- 
gled into the orchestra, they were 
greeted with applause and excla- 
mations of familiarity, which fell 
upon ears supremely indifferent. 
I was placed in a good position, 
where I had a capital view of the 
stage, and having purchased a play- 
bill, I began to study it. The pro- 
gramme was an imposing one, and 
the occupants of the twopenny 
gallery could certainly not com- 
plain that they did not have 
enough for their money. First, 
there was the romantic melodrama 
of The Knight of the Sable Plume, 
in which that distinguished actor, 
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Mr. Horace Saint Herbert Fitz- 
herbert (pronounced by the entire 
press to be superior to the elder 
Kean, and to surpass Garrick), 
would sustain the principal cha- 
racter. To be followed by the thrill- 
ing drama of Zhe Lonely Murder 
at the Wayside Inn. After which, 
a comic song by Sam Jacobs, en- 
titled the ‘ Jolly Drunken Cobbler,’ 
and the clog hornpipe, by Mr. 
Dicksey. The whole to conclude 
with the stirring domestic drama 
of The Trials and Vicissitudes of a 
Servant-Girl; winding up with a 
grand allegorical tableau in co- 
loured fires. The appetite that 
could have found fault with the 
quantity must surely have been 
unappeasable. In due time the 
music ceases, a bell rings, there is 
a moment's breathless expectation 
in the house, and the curtain rises 
on Zhe Knight of the Sable Plume. 
Scene the first: A wood. In the 
distance, the battlemented castle of 
Plantagenet the Ruthless. (So says 
the programme, but I cannot see 
the battlemented castle, although 
I strain my eyes to discern it, being 
interested in it as the family resi- 
dence of my friend Turk.) Enter 
two ruffians in leather jerkins and 
buff gloves. ‘Times are very bad 
with them. They want gold, they 
want blood, and—ahr! they want 
revenge (with a redundancy of 7’s). 
They roll their eyes, they gnash 
their teeth. Yonder is the castle 
of Plantagenet. There sits the 
lordly tyrant who grinds his vas- 
sals to the dust. Shall he be al- 
lowed to go on in his ruthless 
course unchecked? No! Hark! 
a thousand echoes reiterate the 
declaration. (I fancy the echoes.) 
No! no! no! They kneel, and 
swear revenge in dumb show. 
Who comes here? As they live, 
it is the lovely Edith, the heiress 
to those baronial halls. The Fates 
are propitious. They'll tear her 
from the domestic hearth, and bear 
vy 
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her senseless form to mountains 
wild. Exit ruffians elaborately. 
Enter Edith pensively. She is 
pretty, and she receives a round of 
applause from all parts of the 
house. She bows, and tells the 
audience that she has just dis- 
mounted from her snow-white pal- 
frey outside. This accounts for 
her coming in without a hat, and 
with her hair hanging down her 
back over a white-muslin frock. 
The sparkling foliage of the trees 
tempted her to stroll along the 
mossy sward. She sighs. Who is 
the stranger she met nine days ago 
upon this very spot? She did not 
speak to him, she did not see his 
face, but the beating of her heart, the 
clouds athwartthesky, the dewupon 
the grass, the whisper of the breeze, 
the beauteous birds that warble 
delicious notes to scented flowers, 
all, all whisper to her that she 
loves him. Ah, yes, she loves him! 
Could she but see once more his 
manly form, she’d die content. 
Cue to the musicians, with whose 
assistance Edith sings a plaintive 
song expressive of her wish To 
quit the sordid world, And with her 
love be whirled To other lands. 
On sorrow bent (she sings), I'd die 
content If e were by my side. 
Oh, take me, love, To realms above, 
And let me be thy bride. The 
ruffians enter at the back of the 
stage, and roam about with stealthy 
steps. They draw their knives, 
and breathe upon them. Expecta- 
tion is in every eye. The ruffians 
advance. The high-born maiden 
continues her song. The ruffians 
retreat. The high-born concludes 
her song with a tra-la-la. The 
ruffians, having just made up 
their minds at that point, adyance 
again, with a quick sliding move- 
ment. Seize her! Oh, spare me, 
spare me! she cries. Spare you, 
daughter of Plantagenet the Ruth- 
less! spare you! Never! Did thy 
gory sire spare my white-haired 
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parent when, with his bloody sword, 
he clove him from head to foot, and 
laid him writhing in the dust? Spare 
you! Not if lightnings flashed and 
thunders rolled, not if all the 
powers of earth and air interpose 
their forms protecting, shall you be 
spared! Revenge! The music is 
worked up terrifically during the 
scene. The ruffians drag the maid- 
en this way and that, evidently 
undecided as to which road they 
shall take to their mountains wild. 
They seem bent upon rending her 
lovely form into small pieces and 
running off the opposite sides of 
the stage with the fragments. Help, 
oh, help me! she cries. A sudden 
tumult is heard without. Make 
way there, make way! is heard, at 
least two yards from the spot. She 
shrieks more loudly. I hear his 
lovéd step without! she cries. And 
the next moment a figure clad in 
armour rushes in, and with one 
blow lays the two ruffians dead 
upon the stage. His visor is down, 
and towering in his helmet is a sa- 
ble plume. Itis he, the Knight of 
the Sable Plume! He supports 
Edith on one arm; he raises the 
other aloft to the skies, and the 
curtain drops upon the picture 
amidst the admiring plaudits of the 
audience. Vociferous cries for Fitz! 
Fitz! bring that hero to the front 
of the curtain, where he gracefully 
bows, and wipes his brow languidly 
with a cambric handkerchief. The 
second act introduces my friend 
Turk West, in the character of 
Plantagenet. I am glad to find 
that he is a favourite with the audi- 
ence, who clap their hands, and two 
or three profane ones cry out, 
‘Bravo, Turk! Go in and win! I 
am not aware whether this is a 
stimulant to him, but he certainly 
‘goes in’ with vigour. The scene 
in which he appears is described 
as the grand hall in the castle, and 
its appointments are two chairs and 
a brown wooden table of modern 
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manufacture. Very ruthless and 
very fierce indeed does Turk look, 
and he is accompanied by the pair 
of dead ruffians, who now appear 
as retainers: I recognise them by 
their buff boots. It is in vain that 
I endeavour to unravel the plot; 
the threads slip from me directly I 
attempt to gather them together. 
From a lengthy soliloquy indulged 
in by Plantagenet, I learn that he is 
not the rightful owner of the battle- 
mented castle. Seventeen years ago 
he killed a noble prince in cold 
blood (which popular phrase can- 
not be a correct one), and mur- 
dered his beautiful child, the last, 
last scion of a noble race. (Here 
Turk grows magnificent, and ‘goes 
in’ with a will.) Oh, agony! He be- 
holds once more their mangled 
corpses, he sees the death-sweat 
br-reaking on their brows! The 
demon of remorse is tearing at his 
vitals. Oh, would he could recall 
the past, and restore the two 
wooden chairs and the table to 
their rightful owner! During the 
applause that follows, Turk winks 
at me, and I am delighted. The low- 
comedy man and a waiting-maid 
in short petticoats and wearing an 
embroidered apron, as was the fash- 
ion with waiting-maids in the days 
of chivalry, play important comic 
parts in the piece, and send the 
audience into convulsions of laugh- 
ter. But the plot has quite baffled 
me, and I have given up all hope 
of unravelling it. ‘The Knight of the 
Sable Plume has been thrown into 
prison by Plantagenet, after a des- 
perate fight with eight retainers (in 
slippers), and is released by the 
hand of the lovely Edith, to whom 
he swears eternal fealty. The last 
scene is the same as the first—a 
wood, with the (invisible) battle- 
mented castle in the distance. 
Plantagenetthe Ruthlessenters. He 
is mad with rage. His prisoner has 
escaped. He gnashes his teeth. 
He'll search the wide world through 


but he will find him. Usurper! ye 
search not long. Behold him here! 
He enters, the Knight of the Sable 
Plume. At length we stand front 
to front ! Back to thy teeth thy ly- 
ing words! Villain! Defend thy- 
self! They fight to music. One, 
two, up ; one, two, down; one, two, 
three, four, sideways. They turn 
round, and when they are face to 
face, they clash their swords terri- 
fically. They lock their arms to- 
gether, and fight that way. The 
gallant knight is getting the worst 
of it. He is forced first upon one 
knee, then upon the other. He 
fights round the stage in this posi- 
tion. By a herculean effort he gains 
his feet. The swords flash fire. 
Ah, the usurper yields! He stum- 
bles. He lies prostrate on the 
ground. Over him glares the 
knight. Recreant, beg thy miserable 
life! Never! Die, then, remorse- 
less tyrant! With a piercing shriek 
Edith rushes in, and cries, Spare 
him, oh, spare him; he is my father! 
The Knight of the Sable Plume is 
softened ; his sword drops from his 
grasp. He kneels, and supports 
the head of the Ruthless. It is too 
late; Death has marked me for his 
own, says Turk. The knight raises 
his visor. Ah! what is that scar 
upon thy brow? cries Turk. Aveng- 
ing heaven! it is Azs child. These 
possessions are thine. Take them. 
‘Take my daughter. Her love will 
compensate for her father’s hate. 
He joins their hands, and turning 
up the whites of his eyes (which 
elicits from the gallery cries of 
‘Bravo, Turk !’) and saying, ‘ I die 
hap-pappy ! proceeds to do so in the 
most approved corkscrew style. 
Thus ended Zhe Knight of the Sable 
Plume, by far the most incompre- 
hensible piece of romance it had 
been my good fortune to witness. 
Mr. Horace Saint Herbert Fitz- 
herbert was called before the cur- 
tain at the end of the drama, and 
appeared ; there were calls also for 
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Turk, but he did not appear. He 
gloomily informed me, when the 
performance was over, that Fitz- 
herbert was on a ‘starring’ engage- 
ment, and that it was in the agree- 
ment that in his own pieces no- 
body should be allowed to appear 
before the curtain but himself. On 
reference to the play-bill, I found 
that in Zhe Lonely Murder at the 
Wayside Inn Turk was the mur- 
derer, and I am afraid to say how 
many times he deserved to be 
hanged for the dreadful crimes he 
performed in Zhe Trials and Vicis- 
situdes of a Servant-Girl. In the 
last piece the allegorical tableau in 
coloured fires may have conveyed a 
good moral, but the smell was sug- 
gestive of the lower regions, where 
good morals are not fashionable. 

Following out the instructions 
given to me by Turk, I made my 
way, when the curtain fell for the 
last time, to the dressing-room at 
the back of the stage, and whisper- 
ed my praises of my friend’s acting. 
Before we went home, he and a 
number of his professional brethren 
‘looked in’ at a neighbouring bar, 
where pewter pots were freely 
handed about. There was no lack 
of animated conversation, and the 
subject of course was the drama. 
One man, who had played a small 
character in Zhe Knight of the Sable 
Plume, and played it well, was hold- 
ing forth to two or three unprofes- 
sional friends on the peculiar hard- 
ship of his case. As he had not 
played in the last piece, I inferred 
from his condition that he had been 
regaling himself at the bar for some 
time before we entered. He was 
an elderly man, and Turk whispered 
to me that he had once been lead- 
ing man in the theatre, but that he 
had come down in the world. 
Those who addressed him by name 
called him Mac. 

‘ Ah, Turk, my boy,’ he said, giv- 
ing Turk a left-handed grasp ; his 
right hand held his glass of whisky- 
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toddy—‘ ah, my sons, come in to 
drink? ‘That’s right. Drown dull 
care.’ 

‘You've tried to do that for a 
pretty considerable time, Mac,’ said 
Turk good-humouredly. ‘Take a 
pull at the pewter, Chris.’ 

‘I have, my boy, I have,’ re- 
turned Mac; ‘I’m an old stager 
now, but, dammee ! there’s life in 
the old boy yet. I'll play Claude 
Melnotte with the youngest of you. 
I’m ready to commence all over 
again. Show me a more juvenile 
man than I am on the boards, and, 
dammee! I'll stand glasses round. 
I will—and pay for them if I can 
borrow the money ” 

A volley of laughter greeted this 
sally, in which Mac joined most 
heartily. 

‘ Drown dull care ! he continued. 
‘I’ve tried to doit for a pretty con- 
siderable time, as Turk says— 
dammee, my sons! I’ve done it all 
my life, and I’d advise you to do 
the same. Care killed a cat, so 
beware. Before you came in, my 
sons, I was speaking to these gentle- 
men’— indicating his unprofessional 
friends—‘ who kindly asked me to 
take a glass with them—thank you, 
I don’t mind; my glass 7s empty ; 
another whisky-toddy—The cry is 
still they come! eh, my sons ?—I 
was speaking to these gentlemen, 
whose names I have not the plea- 
sure of knowing, but who take an 
interest in the profession. I was 
speaking to them of myself, in con- 
nection with the noble art. I was 
saying that I act for my bread : 

‘ And sack,’ interrupted a mem- 
ber of the company. ‘ And sack, 
Mac.’ 

‘Hang it, no, my son! exclaim- 
ed the old actor, with a capital 
mixture of humour and dignity. ‘I 
act for my bread ; I let my friends 
pay for the sack. I may, orI may 
not, be an ornament to my pro- 
fession ; that is a matter of public 
opinion and public taste ; but whe- 
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ther Iam or am not, I am not 
ashamed to say I act for my bread. 
I was speaking to these gentlemen 
also—your healths, gentlemen—of 
the decadence of the drama. In 
the halcyon days of youth, in the 
days of the great Kemble (I made 
him my model; | trust I do not 
tarnish his fair fame), the drama 
was worth something. But now, 
when a fellow like this Fitzherbert 
—aman who has been pitchforked, 
so to speak, into the profession— 
comes in and takes all the fat of 
the piece, and when he is puffed 
and posted and advertised into a 
successful engagement, and when 
every other worthy member of the 
company is pushed into a corner, 
and compelled, so to speak, to hold 
a variety of lighted candies to show 
off Ais spurious brightness, it’s an 
infernal hard thing to each of us as 
individuals, and a degradation to 
the drama as an art.’ 

‘ Bravo, Mac!’ said one and an- 
other, some in sincerity, some to 
humour the old actor. 

‘You are certainly right, sir,’ 
said one of the strangers, speaking 
with the deference due to so emi- 
nent an authority. ‘ Your glass is 
empty ; will you 4ll again ?’ 

* Ay, till the crack of doom,’ was 
the ready reply. ‘Right, sir! of 
course I’m right.’ 

‘ But, said another of the stran- 
gers, not quite so deferential as the 
former speaker, ‘some one must 
play second fiddle.’ 

‘Second fiddle, sir! Yes, I ad- 
mit it, sir. Some one must play 
second fiddle—and third fiddle too, 
if you like. But let the man who 
plays second fiddle de a second 
fiddle, and not a first fiddle.’ 

‘Who is to blame for all this ?” 
asked the deferential stranger. 

‘Who’s to blame, sir! The public, 
sir—the public. But what consola- 
tion is that to me? I must live, sir, 
I suppose. I must feed my family, 
or answer for it to the beak. Here 
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am I, who will place my Macbeth 
in comparison with any man’s— 
who can play Hamlet, Lear, Othello, 
Brutus, in a masterly manner—I 
don’t say it of myself; it has been 
said of me—here am I compelled 
to knuckle-under to a man young 
enough to be my son, and with not 
a tenth part of my brains or ex- 
perience. And what's the conse- 
quence? I haven't had a call for 
six months, while he gets called on 
three times a night. Why, sir, I 
remember the time when a discri- 
minating audience called me on 
six times in one piece! I’ve had 
a dozen bouquets thrown to me in 
one night! And now, sir, these 
things are forgotten, and old Mac 
is shelved, sir, shelved !’ 

‘The public ought to be asham- 
ed of themselves,’ said the defer- 
ential stranger. 

‘ Butthe public’s not allto blame. 
It’s the managers, who allow them- 
selves to be led, like tame sheep, 
into the trap ; they haven't the 
moral courage to stand up against 
it. And what’sa man, ora manager, 
without moral courage? I wouldn’t 
mind it so much, but what's the 
consequence? A star is engaged 
upon shares, at an enormous screw, 
and to make this up, all eur screws 
are reduced. That’s where it comes 
hard. I pledge you my dramatic 
word, my screw isn’t so much by 
seven-and-sixpence a week as it was 
six months ago. Who gets my 
seven-and-six ? Why, who but the 
star? And my poor children must 
starve and perish, or go on the 
parish, if they hadn’t a self-denying 
parent, who would pawn his shirt 
before they should come to want. 
I’ll take another glass of whisky- 
toddy—my last, sir, my last to- 
night. Old Mac knows when he’s 
had enough. ‘Turk, my son, a word 
in your ear.’ 

Turk went aside with him, and 
I heard the jingling of coin. 

‘He’s a rum old fellow,’ said 







































Turk to me, as we walked home ; 
‘a good actor too, and might have 
got on well if he hadn’t been so 
much engaged all his life in drown- 
ing care.’ 

‘You gave him some money?’ I 
said. 

‘Lent it to him, Chris; only 
fourpence halfpenny. The old fel- 
low never borrows even money ; 
it’s always an exact sum for an ex- 
act purpose that he wants—four- 
teenpence, or eightpence halfpenny, 
or sevenpence, or some other odd 
amount. He was never known to 
borrow a shilling or a half-crown. 
There’s a good deal of truth in what 
he says, Chris.’ 

‘I am sorry for his wife and chil- 
dren,’ I said. 

‘ The best of it is,’ replied Turk, 
laughing, ‘that the old fellow has 
only two sons, and the youngest is 
thirty-four years of age, and in a 
very good way. But it pleases old 
Mac to talk like that, and he has 
talked like it so long, that I’ve no 
doubt he really believes that he 
has a destitute family somewhere, 
who would starve if he couldn’t 
borrow his fourpence-halfpennies 
and his sevenpences now and then. 
It’s one of the best things I know.’ 
Altogether this night’s entertain- 
ment was a most enjoyable one to 
me, and gave me much food for 
reflection. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
HOLDING THE WORD OF PROMISE 
TO THE EAR. 

So far as I could judge from out- 
ward appearances, the coldness 
between uncle Bryan and Jessie 
increased with time, rather than 
lessened. Their natures seemed 
to be in direct antagonism, and 
every effort to make things plea- 
sant between them completely 
failed. My mother often made 
such efforts in her quiet loving 
way; Jessie herself wooed him, 
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after her fashion, when the humour 
was on her ; but he was implacable, 
except on one occasion to which I 
shall presently refer. 

‘He ought,’ said Jessie to me, 
‘to be at the head ofa monastery 
of monks ; he thinks it is a crime 
even to laugh. What sort of a 
young man was he, I wonder ?” 

I could have told her, but the 
seal of secrecy was on my tongue. 
I need scarcely say that all my 
sympathies were with Jessie. I 
was an attentive observer of the 
state of things at home, and I had 
many confidential conversations 
with my mother concerning mat- 
ters. Loving Jessie as I did, I 
could not, in my heart, be tolerant 
and kind to uncle Bryan, as she 
begged me to be; the hard and 
stern rules which he had set down 
for himself, the following out of 
which by us might possibly have 
won his favour, would have made 
life a burden. I applied these rules 
to himself, and his own life was 
his own condemnation. There was 
no question in my mind as to 
whether he was right or wrong. 
3ut I could not win my mother to 
my way of thinking; nor did I en- 
deavour after a little while, for I saw 
that it gave her pain. Never did a 
hard word pass her lips concerning 
him ; she had affectionate excuses 
for him in every fresh difference 
between him and Jessie. I thought 
she was wrong, but I did not tell 
herso, nor did I distress her by 
endeavouring to explain to her 
that her own conduct was a con- 
tradiction to her words. That she 
never missed an opportunity to be 
tender and gentle to Jessie was a 
sufficiently strong argument against 
uncle Bryan. In her love for my 
mother Jessie never wavered ; it 
seemed to me to grow stronger 
every day. Sometimes when we 
were at home together—it was not 
a very frequent occurrence now, for 
Jessie and I were generally out of 
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an evening at the Wests’, or at a 
theatre for which orders had been 
given to us—I observed Jessie 
watching us; but when she saw 
my eyes upon her, she would turn 
hers away thoughtfully. One night 
we had come home late; uncle 
Bryan was abed; my mother had 
prepared supper for us. We sat 
down, and after supper fell into 
silence ; I do not know what I was 
thinking of, but we remained silent 
for many minutes. Happening to 
look in the direction of my mother, 
I saw her wistful eyes upon me, 
and at the same moment Jessie 
rose, and, kneeling before my mo- 
ther, drew her face down, and 
kissed it. I was by their side in 
an instant, and the three of us were 
clasped in one embrace ; but Jessie 
quickly released herself, and left me 
and my mother together. 

Time went on and there was 
no change, except that we were 
growing older, and that Jessie was 
growing more and more beautiful. 
I was getting along well, and as I 
was earning fair wages, I contribu- 
ted, with pride, a fair sum towards 
the expenses of the house. I was 
enabled to make my mother and 
Jessie many little presents now, 
and I sometimes coaxed my mo- 
ther to buy Jessie a new dress ora 
new hat, and not to let her know 
that they came from me. On the 
anniversary of my twenty-first birth- 
day we had a party at home, the 
four of us, and were happier and 
more comfortable in each other’s 
society than we had been for a 
long time. Even uncle Bryan 
softened—not only towards me, but 
towards Jessie. 

‘Your boyhood is over,’ said 
uncle Bryan ; ‘ you are now a man, 
with a man’s responsibility, and a 
man’s work to do in life. Do it well.’ 

‘I will try to, uncle,’ I replied. 

“To perform one’s duties,’ con- 
tinued uncle Bryan, ‘taxes a man’s 
judgment very severely, and as a 
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man’s judgment is generally the 
slave of his inclination, it is seldom 
that he can look back upon his 
life with satisfaction.’ 

‘I don’t quite understand that,’ 
I observed; ‘ifa man’s inclinations 
are good——’ 

Uncle Bryan interrupted me, for 
I had paused. He took up my 
words. ‘Inclination is an idle sel- 
fish imp. Life is full of temptations, 
and inclination leads us to them; 
we follow only too readily.’ 

‘All that we can do,’ said my 
mother, caressing me fondly, ‘is to 
do our best; we are often the slave 
of circumstances, Bryan.’ 

‘In many cases,’ he replied, ‘ not 
in all, a man can rise above them. 
We do not exercise our reason suf- 
ficiently. We cry and fret like chil- 
dren because things are not ex- 
actly as we wish.’ 

‘Do you ?’ asked Jessie quickly. 

He answered her evasively. ‘I 
have my sorrows.’ 

‘I am glad of that,’ said Jessie, 
in a low tone. 

‘There is more wisdom in your 
remark,’ he said, with a thoughtful 
observance of her, ‘than you pro- 
bably imagine. I give you credit 
for using it in the best and kindest 
sense.’ 

‘I meant it in that sense,’ said 
Jessie gently, drawing a little nearer 
to him. 

‘Will you tell me why you are 
glad that I should have sorrows ?” 

‘For one reason 

‘Well? 

‘It does not remove you so 
far from us,’ said Jessie, with less 
confidence than she usually exhi- 
bited. 

‘I try to do that?’ he asked. ‘I 
try to remove myself from you?” 

‘1 think so,’ she answered. ‘ You 
are not angry with me?’ 

‘No, child, he said, and the 
gentleness of his tone surprised 
me. 

‘But for sorrow and trouble,’ 
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mused my mother, ‘the tenderest 
qualities of our nature would never 
be shown. God is very good to 
us, in our hardest trials. Dear 
Bryan! I am thinking of the time 
when Chris and I were in London 
without a friend. As I look upon 
my darling boy now, and think of 
the happy future there is before 
him ” She did not complete her 
sentence, but she went towards 
uncle Bryan, and stooped and 
kissed him. 

‘Say no more, Emma,’ he said 
huskily ; ‘you do not know how 
vastly the balance is in your fa- 
vour.’ 

‘Notwithstanding your sorrows?” 
questioned Jessie. 

*Yes,’ he replied, with an approv- 
ing nod, ‘ notwithstanding my sor- 
rows. You are sharp-witted, Jessie.’ 

‘Thank you, nuncle,’ she said 
merrily. 

Itwas almost like the commence- 
ment ofa newand more harmonious 
era in our relations with one an- 
other. 

‘How old are you, Jessie?’ I 
asked. 

‘I shall be eighteen in a little 
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more than three months. 


A girl 
becomes a woman at eighteen, I 


am told. I shall expect to be 
treated with dignity then, Chris.’ 

The greatest wonder of the even- 
ing was reserved for its close. 
Uncle Bryan was the first to rise 
and wish us good-night. He grasp- 
ed my hand warmly, and kissed my 
mother. He did not offer to shake 
hands with Jessie, but wished her 
good-night, and lingered at the 
door, waiting for her response ; 
but it did not come. He turned 
to go, but before he could leave 
the room, she was by his side. 

‘Why are you so kind to others,’ 
she asked, ‘and so cold to me?’ 
He stood silent, looking upon the 
ground. ‘I want to love you if you 
will let me ; I want you to love me. 
Say “ Good-night, dear Jessie,” and 
kiss me.’ 

He did exactly as she desired. 
‘Good-night, dear Jessie,’ he said, 
and they kissed each other. He 
drew his arm round her, and I saw 
a tender light flash into his face, 
and rob it of its habitual sternness 
of expression. But it was gone in 
a moment, and he with it. 


HAPPY FLOWERS. 


——_~—_— 


PALE may-flower, eager to run 
Thy race in the world’s early prime ; 
With no pain when thy journey is done, 
Though thou die in the glory of time. 


Blue corn-flower, lingering still, 
If thou miss thy sun’s beauty and heat, 
The frost which breathes over the hill 


Bids thee follow his vanishing feet. 





Oh, sweet simple lot of the flowers, 
To live—to be fair—and to die, 
Smiling on through the rich summer hours 
To the last with a smile, and no sigh. 
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To Dr. Johnson is due the word 
‘clubable ; and in speaking of 
Boswell as a ‘clubable’ man, he 
implied that the biographer was 
sociable, good-tempered, and intel- 
ligent. 

Judging by the marvellous in- 
crease of clubs nowadays, it is fair 
in some degree to assume that 
these qualifications also are on the 
increase ; at any rate, the first must 
be getting common, for although 
doubtless in every club members 
are to be found who are not soci- 
able, still the very essence of club- 
life is, in the main, sociability, and 
this can hardly exist without good 
temper. Great intelligence is of 
course an admirable and most de- 
sirable addition to a ‘clubable’ 
man, but it is not the first element 
of importance ; certainly he must 
not be stupid; but, on the other 
hand, he need not be clever. In- 
deed, the display in any excess of 
this quality raises a man so much 
above the ordinary run of humanity, 
that it may go far to destroy his 
claim to be held as a clubable man. 
He will be too much ofa dictator ; 
and though he may rule by reason 
of his wit and humour, unless he 
skilfully restrains their exuberance, 
he will, by monopolising the con- 
versation and laying down the 
law, cease to be thoroughly club- 
able. 

Political associations of men, 
rival institutions representing the 
abode of parties, palatial habita- 
tions founded and kept up as 
places of rendezvous for confer- 
ence among the members on more 
or less public matters, but still 
called clubs, are only so in the 


sense that they are homogeneous ; 
sociability being entirely a second- 
ary consideration. Such assem- 
blages are not to be confounded 
with those to which Johnson re- 
ferred when he invented the word 
*clubable.’ 

A club, in the true sense of the 
name, should be a haven of rest 
from the cares of the world or of 
home, where, by an agreeable in- 
terchange of comment and opinion 
on matters of interest outside the 
ordinary avocations of the day, an 
harmonious quiet shall be induced 
as the fittest preparation for bed. 
Animated discussion should never 
extend into violent controversy ; 
wit and good humour must temper 
every sarcasm ; chaff may be abun- 
dant; but, in a sociable club, be- 
ware of profound argument, for the 
dullness even of the village ale- 
house gossips over their church- 
wardens in the chimney-corner of 
the bar-parlour is infinitely prefer- 
able, from the clubbist point of 
view, to anything bordering on the 
tone of a debating society. 

Clubable men understand these 
things as a matter of course ; and 
presuming, as we have said, that 
clubable men are becoming pretty 
universal, or new clubs would not 
be so numerous, we are led to in- 
quire why it is that clubable wo- 
men are so rare? And out of this 
inquiry comes another: Is it not 
the very clubability of the man 
which makes socially his great dis- 
tinction from woman? In these 
days, when she is putting forward 
with so much demonstration her 
claims for equality with, if not su- 
periority to, man, may we not 
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pause to consider if the lack (save 
in rare instances) of those qualities 
which make men clubable will not 
for ever prevent her from becoming 
his competitor ? 

Not that we would imply for one 
second that she is not sociable, 
good-tempered, or intelligent ; but 
amongst her own sex, until she 
comes to be upon what may be 
called schoolfellow-like intimacy, 
she has the strangest knack of dis- 
guising these attributes. In the 
company of men, in mixed so- 
ciety, she will display them readily 
enough ; but throw her into an as- 
semblage composed entirely of wo- 
men comparatively unknown to her, 
and she immediately cloaks her- 
self in a reserve, a stand-offishness, 
to which men under similar con- 
ditions are as a rule perfect stran- 
gers. ‘There is a total absence of 
that frankness and open-hearted- 
ness, and that undisguised and easy 
affability, which well-bred men dis- 
play towards each other upon the 
slightest acquaintance. Amongst 
the latter no fear of comment is 
apparent ; they are not conscious 
of the details of each other’s dress ; 
they do not tremble to think of 
what is being thought of them— 
because they knowthey are scarcely 
being thought of at all; they are 
perfectly self-possessed, and, if tho- 
roughly clubable men, fall into the 
general conversation without the 
slightest géve or reserve ; they have, 
in a word, a savoir faire and a sa- 
voir vivre not to be found amongst 
the generality of women. The man 
has no sense of rivalry, whilst the 
ether sex is overwhelmed by it; 
he does not care a whiff of tobacco 
if he bethe beast fashionably dressed 
of the multitude, whilst Aer peace 
of mind is entirely destroyed on 
discovering that all her sisters are 
better or more fashionably attired 
than she. In Ais heart there is no 
rancour, Hers is filled with envy; 
and the mere sense of doubt on 


this point which steals over her 
before she has had time to take in 
the details of her sister’s looks and 
appointments, in itself induces an 
uneasiness detrimental to clubabi- 
lity. The doubt whether she be 
up to the mark or not peeps out 
somehow, and destroys her perfect 
sangfroid. Very few men know 
anything of these sensations, and, 
above all, they are never over- 
awed (as is the case with the wo- 
men) by a thought of Mrs. Grundy. 
The sensations of the two sexes 
appear to be entirely reversed ; for 
whilst amongst themselves men are 
on the whole more at their ease 
than when in the presence of wo- 
men, women, on the other hand, 
are more at their ease in the pre- 
sence of men than when wholly 
amongst themselves. 

Of course we are speaking of 
general society, of rational, intelli- 
gent beings—the middle stratum, 
as it were, lying between the very 
dressy flippant fops and belles on 
the one hand, and the very slov- 
enly fogies and dowdies on the 
other. Not but what, even in the 
two extremes, the leading instincts 
of the sexes betray themselves to a 
considerable extent. Efforts, there- 
fore, that have from time to time 
been made to establish ladies’ clubs 
have never succeeded thoroughly ; 
and the failure seems to us more 
significant and prophetic than will 
be willingly admitted by the pro- 
claimers of ‘women’s rights.’ Until 
women can generally be brought 
to associate with each other as 
cordially and under the same con- 
ditions of easy sociability as men 
—until, in fact, they become ‘club- 
able’—unmitigated equality of the 
sexes is a physiological impossi- 
bility. 

On the whole, then, do we want 
women to be ‘clubable’ in the 
Johnsonian sense? Scarcely ; for 
if they were, it would involve utter 
abnegation of maidenly and wo- 
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manly attractions, and would de- 
velop an independence destructive 
to their dignity, if not their virtue; 
for who shall say where independ- 
ence—which is the war-cry of the 
woman’s rights party—is to stop? 
Where is the limit to be drawn? 
If our daughters are to be equally 
independent with our sons, ofcourse 
they must have latch-keys. If the 
dinners at home do not please, or 
the company is dull and the wine 
bad, no protest must be entered 
against the young ladies adjourn- 
ing to their club. ‘Tom and Charley 
come and go, like the swallows, at 
their sweet will. They ask a couple 
of friends to dine with them at the 
governor’s hospitable board, go off 
to the play afterwards, and return 
in a hansom in the small hours. 
If Maud and Ethel are to be on 
the same footing, equally inde- 
pendent with their brothers, and 
equally ‘clubable,’ why are they to 
be denied the freedom readily ac- 
corded to the latter as soon as they 
verge on man’s estate? Ifthe talk 
now prevalent about founding a 
club commonly open to ladies and 
gentlemen has any foundation in 
it, the plan is hardly likely to meet 
with better success than the attempt 
to establish ‘ ladies’ clubs; for then 
barriers natural and essential to 
civilised society would be swept 
away, and chaos be the result. 

No; a ‘clubable’ woman is an 
anomaly, and long may she remain 
so! Yet, notwithstanding her ap- 
peals for the suffrage and the rest 
of the masculine privileges so call- 
ed, she will never acquire them 
until she so far derpgates from her 
position as to be quite eligible for 
the Athenzeum, the Garrick, and 
the Arts. 

So let her see whether she can- 
not console herself; let her stop 
her ears for a while to the clamour 
rising in her behalf, and endeavour 
to discover if after all she really 
be the abject unhappy slave her 
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over-zealous and unthinking advo- 
cates strive to represent her. The 
ground has been already a little 
trodden perhaps, but it is worth 
while nevertheless to go over some 
of it again and again, for the bene- 
fit of those ladies who blindly re- 
gret that they are not men, and 
who pine for the privileges of what 
may be generalised as ‘club life,’ 
and all appertaining thereunto. It 
may be, however, as well to note 
that these fair creatures are in the 
minority. Happily, not one in fifty 
—no, not one in a hundred, if the 
whole of the middle-class female 
population of the United Kingdom 
were polled—would desire the lux- 
uries of club life in addition or in 
preference to the humbler comforts 
of their own homes. But, for the 
sake of the few—the comparative 
few, as they really are—let us see 
in the first place what it is of which 
their sex and the ‘ tyranny of man’ 
combined (as they say) deprives 
them; and, in the second, what 
remains open to them, and whether 
as yet they have shown themselves 
fully ready to take advantage of 
those opportunities which they have 
always indisputably possessed. 

Well, firstly then, they cannot 
practise as attorneys and solicitors, 
or be called to the bar; nor are 
they eligible for commissions in the 
army, the navy, or marines; nor 
may they enlist in either of these 
services. They cannot be custom- 
house or excise officers, letter-car- 
riers or letter-sorters in the metro- 
politan district. No bishop would 
ordain a woman ; neither would any 
dissenting body, except the sect of 
the Quakers, allow a woman to 
conduct public worship. The Eng- 
lish universities refuse to matricu- 
late a woman; women are not 
eligible as members of clubs, and 
they are not allowed to vote. And 
here nearly all their legal disabili- 
ties end. 

Secondly, then, what remains 
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open to them is nearly every other 
profession and every trade under 
heaven. There is no reason why 
colliers or merchant-ships should 
not have women for crews and 
commanders ; they may drive cabs 
and wagons, become civil engin- 
eers, or work as navvies and field- 
labourers. They can make hay, 
why should they not cut it? Races 
might be ridden by female jockeys, 
for it is generally found that when 
young, girls are lighter weights than 
boys. Other callings probably there 
are too which do not occur to us, 
and, as there is nothing to hinder 
them from entering upon any walk 
of art, literature, or science, surely 
there are outlets enough for the 
expenditure of that energy and ca- 
pacity which it is asserted women 
possess to a greater, or at least an 
equal, degree with men. 

This being the case then, how 
comes it that they have so neglect- 
ed their opportunities for distinc- 
tion? 

We shall be told that they do 
not want to be sailors in the mer- 


chant service, civil engineers, 
miners, carpenters, bricklayers, 


what not. Granted ; but how many 
men want to be always what they 
are? If they have to earn their 
bread, they are not always able to 
consult their inclinations and tastes 
in the choice of a calling; and if 
women are really so superior or 
equal to men, and could do all 
these things equally well or better, 
why do they not rise to the occa- 
sion and necessity when they want 
to earn a living; and by putting 
their feelings in their pockets, 
sacrifice themselves to labour 
which is distasteful to them, as 
men do by the thousand ? 

Why? Because Nature has put, 
broadly speaking, an insuperable 
barrier in these matters between 
the male and female, and the 
grievance about woman not being 
allowed to do things which she 


could do as well or better than 
man is not a true one. 

A lady falls ill if she gets wet 
and goes longer than usual without 
food or drink; women bear cold 
very badly, and heat, if anything, 
worse ; they knock up under any- 
thing like continuous bodily exer- 
tion ; and their physical disabilities 
will be urged against their adoption 
of the rougher and sterner avoca- 
tions of life. But those who put 
forward this plea must remember 
that in doing so they are foregoing 
the superiority of women, at least 
in bodily strength, and it is only, 
we suppose, amongst the fanatics 
in the cause that an attempt would 
be made to maintain it. 

Let us come, however, to the 
question of mental capacity, power, 
and endurance. It is not unusual 
to hear that a girl of seventeen or 
eighteen at school has overworked 
herself, and permanently injured 
her health, with an amount of ap- 
plication to books which her 
brother at college would think 
nothing of when he has ‘to mug 
up’ for his ‘little go.’ But without 
laying any stress on such a circum- 
stance, we are of course quite 
ready to admit the existence of an 
enormous amount of mental power 
and capacity in the female sex. 
No one can dispute it or wish to 
do so ; yet, if it exists in the same 
or in greater proportion than in 
men, how is it that we do not find 
women distinguishing themselves 
to the same extent as men in 
walks of life which are quite com- 
patible with their sex, and in fol- 
lowing which they need not in the 
least degree derogate from any- 
thing that is feminine and delicate ? 
How comes it, for instance, that in 
music, which is certainly a feminine 
pursuit, we have no female com- 
posers—not one that can be put 
beside Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, 
or Mendelssohn—no, nor yet by 
the side of far inferior musicians ? 
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Has any woman ever written an 
opera to compare with say the 
commonplace Somnambula? Yet 
we suppose it will not be denied 
that the study of music is com- 
mon ground, open to both sexes. 
Farther, has there ever dawned 
upon the world a female Titian, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Velas- 
quez, Rubens, Vandyke, or Paul 
Veronese, &c.? Or, to come a 
stage lower, can we put our finger 
upon any lady portrait-painter who 
has not been excelled in her par- 
ticular line by a host of artists 
whose reputation does notapproach 
within miles of that of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds or Sir Peter Lely? Or, 
once more, has landscape-painting, 
a pursuit peculiarly harmonious 
with female tastes, ever received 
increased celebrity through the 
cunning of a woman’s hand? Where 
is the female Turner, Constable, 
Claude, &c. ? 

Those who dispute the superi- 
ority of man should show where 
he has been beaten. Has it been 
in sculpture? Have Praxiteles, 
Phidias, or again, a little lower 
down, Gibson, Thorwaldsen, Dan- 
necker, or Storey been distanced 
by women? In what department 
of art, literature, science, know- 
ledge, or in what general intel- 
lectual walk, have women excelled 
men? Is it in music, painting, 
sculpture ? It would seem not. Is 
it in poetry or architecture ? If so, 
what immortal poems have women 
produced? Can they boast a 
Homer, a Dante, a Shakespeare, a 
Goethe ? What Gothic cathedrals, 
Grecian or Egyptian temples, have 
been designed by, and raised under 
the superintendence of, women? 
To pursue this strain may look 
invidious and unchivalrous ; but if 
it be maintained that women can 
do many things, if not better at 
least as well as men, we are forced 
into it, and defy its refutation as a 
broad principle ; for it is no refu- 
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tation to have the names of some 
half-dozen eminent women pointed 
to as the equals of men. No 
greater novelists have ever lived 
than George Eliot and Georges 
Sand; lesser feminine lights, but 
still very bright ones, have shone, 
and are shining. Rosa Bonheur 
is at the head of her profession 
unquestionably, and some other 
deft lady handlers of the brush run 
her close, if not in her particular 
walk, at least as an artist. If 
twenty similar or more striking 
instances could be quoted (though 
we confess we find it difficult to 
remember one more as strong, un- 
less we go to the stage, lyric or dra- 
matic, and speak of Mrs. Siddons, 
Miss O'Neil, Malibran, Viardot- 
Garcia, or Grisi) by the insisters 
upon women’s claims, our position 
would not be in the least affected, 
and we should still be able to 
point to what we have said about 
music, painting, sculpture, poetry, 
and architecture as incontrover- 
tible. 

But once more. If the ladies’ 
rights champions shifttheir ground, 
and declare that things are as they 
are because women have not been 
properly educated, and from the 
conventionalities of society have 
not been allowed a fair chance, then 
we fall back on the non-clubability 
of woman, and repeat that in that 
little social distinction from man 
exists an insuperable obstacle to her 
fully competing with him, be she 
trained and educated ever so high- 
ly. In other words, her very na- 
ture precludes her from contending 
with him in the battle of life; and 
nowhere does this natural distinc- 
tion display itself more conspicu- 
ously than upon clubable ground. 
Here the unfailing difference in the 
natures of the sexes is essentially 
apparent; for in addition to the pe- 
culiarities which at starting we re- 
ferred to as making her unclubable, 
there step in all the home and do- 
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mestic affections, the thousand and 
one attractions which the house 
and household have for a woman, 
and to which men are compara- 
tively insensible. You may edu- 
cate her and train her to the ut- 
most of her capacity, but you can- 
not—Heaven be praised !—make 
her shine anywhere so brightly as 
athome. In the perfect governing 
of all that this word implies, she 
will be doing her best work, and 
the effects of which will be more 
lasting for good than any other she 
is capable of. Instinctively she will 
turn to that as her proper sphere 
in the end, however much she may 
have from time to time been daz- 
zled by the war-cries of independ- 
ence and equality. When she 
knows their real worth, she will 
shrink from sweeping away those 
social lines of demarcation which 
society, in consideration of her fe- 
minine attributes, has drawn around 
her. She will not pine for a club, 
and all that the word implies, when 
she discovers that it is not her true 
element. She will not want a latch- 
key when she finds at what cost of 
social protection and position it is 
purchasable. 

At present, after all she has the 
best of the bargain, all clamour to 
the contrary notwithstanding. She 
is not hardly, unjustly, cruelly 
treated, as is sometimes asserted ; 
she is not treated in this civilised 
country as a slave and a beast of 
burden, unjustly deprived of civil 
rights, overtasked, overdriven, op- 
pressed, and bullied in every way 
—much as Neapolitans treat their 
donkeys and mules. Surely the 
very contrary is the case. Who is 
the breadwinner in the low, the 
lower, and the lowest strata of so- 
ciety? Who brings home the one, 
two, three, or four guineas a week 
to the common store from which 
the man, the woman, the children, 
are housed, fed, and clothed? Is 
it the superior woman or the infe- 
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rior man? Who goes down the 
mine? Who guides the plough? 
Who rises early and goes late to 
bed, and spends the livelong day 
in toil of some sort or another? 
In the partition of this sum of mo- 
ney—or the articles representing it 
—and which has entirely arisen 
from the labour of one of the part- 
ners, is it true that there is any 
great inequality between the enjoy- 
ment of the two sexes? Is the 
miner’s wife worse fed, worse 
clothed, worse housed than her 
man who has earned it all? Is the 
carpenter's ‘ missus,’ or the coster- 
monger’s, or the navvy’s? So far 
from it being true that in that class 
of life the woman gets less than an 
equal share, we believe she gets 
more, absolutely and infinitely 
more, if the earnings of the part- 
ners are compared. 

So much for the lower strata. 
What about the higher? The good 
things of their world consist of pud- 
ding and praise, money and appro- 
bation. We cannot tell of course 
how all women in the upper classes 
fare, but generally speaking they 
receive, for the very moderate trou- 
ble of allowing themselves to be 
married, and being decently well- 
conducted—that is to say, acting 
up to their contract—the liver wing 
of the chicken and the sunny side 
of the peach. A professional man, 
or say one of the dowrgeois class, 
whose income is obtained by his 
professional exertions, takes a wife, 
a partner who, in many instances 
bringing no capital into the con- 
cern, is to share and share alike, 
and who gets the best half on the 
not very onerous conditions of be- 
ing faithful, and bearing him chil- 
dren ; in other words, fulfilling her 
share of the agreement. He is to 
earn the money, and she is to spend 
it; and this lady partner is said to 
be an overtasked, overdriven slave, 
&e. 

If too, unluckily, she has made 














Only. 


a bad choice of a husband, has 
been deceived, and finds that she 
has sworn to love, honour, and 
obey a gambler, a drunkard, or 
worse, it cannot be urged that so- 
ciety has done her an outrage; 
she took the risk, and, much as 
she is to be pitied, it cannot be 
contended that any readjustment 
of the relative position of the sexes 
would prevent such miseries from 
occasionally occurring. 

So then we come back again to 
the statement, that on the whole 
at present woman has still the best 
of the bargain; and this without 
the suffrage and the privileges of a 
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club. The former may be quite a 
question of property and its re- 
sponsibilities. No one will dispute 
that with a certain stake in the 
country, and under certain condi- 
tions, there may be reason in giv- 
ing her a voice in its government, 
but everybody who is acquainted 
with her true nature knows that a 
club is not an institution in which 
she can ever hope to shine. A 
very little experience will teach her 
this ; and if she has any insight in- 
to human nature, she will see that 
it is because she is essentially, in 
the Johnsonian sense, not a ‘ club- 
able’ being. 


ONLY. 


—_——o—— 


ONLY a gentle pressure, love, 
Of your arm within my own ; 


Only a loving look or two 

As we strolled in the fields alone ; 
Only a yearning kiss, love, 

That rose from the heart of each ; 
Only an eloquent silence : 

Our hearts too full for speech. 


Only a few short words, love, 

When I knew my heart was thine ; 
Only a modest ‘ yes,’ love, 

And I knew that thou wast mine ; 
Only a year or two, love, 

Till the time when we may wed ; 
Only a life of bliss, love, 

Until we both are dead. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
SINDA’S BROTHER. 
LINLEY awoke next morning with 
a stupefying sense of privation and 
pain. Once for all, she had lost 
Rochford. In the bewildering 
misery of her position that alone 
was clear. He did not love her as 
she would be loved, and he was not 
the man she thought she loved. It 
might be that there was nothing 
serious in his sudden demonstra- 
tion of affection for Miss Cour- 
celles ; it might be that sensible men 
and women ofthe world would think 
little of an unpremeditated and in- 
voluntary ebullition of old senti- 
ment under such circumstances to- 
ward an old flame; it might be that, 
as the world wgnt, Rochford’s wife 
had no ground for any serious 
grievance. All that might very well 
be. Also it was likely enough that 
a goodly proportion of happy, lov- 
ing, and now well-beloved wives 
would not have been the wives of 
their present husbands if the hus- 
bands had not seen them soon after 
a quarrel with some former idol. 
Linley turned over these considera- 
tions in her mind more or less 
vaguely, summoning them up partly 
from her reading and partly from 
what she remembered having heard 
sensible people say. But these 
thoughts in no wise altered her po- 
sition. Her loss was all the same. 
Her husband had never loved her 
with what she would have called 
love; and he was not, never had 
been, never could be, what she 
was once too proud to believe him. 


Nothing on earth could change or 
conjure away these realities. 

Even at what seem to be mo- 
ments of great heart-crisis, mere 
littlenesses usually contrive to oc- 
cupy the foreground. Linley was 
conscious all through her melan- 
choly reflections, through all her 
dismal recognition of her life’s be- 
reavement, that she dreaded meet- 
ing Rochford alone, and did not 
know how to talk to him. 

She might have spared herself 
any trouble on that subject. Roch- 
ford was in manner just the same 
as any other morning, except that 
perhaps he was a shade more at- 
tentive and gentle in his bearing 
to Linley—to whom, indeed, he 
was ordinarily gentle and attentive 
enough. 

‘Tuxham is coming here this 
afternoon, Linley. He begs that 
you will take him to the Academy 
and point him out the pictures that 
he ought to see.’ 

‘I didn’t think Mr. Tuxham cared 
much about pictures.’ 

‘He doesn’t care about them. 
But he likes to show you by ever 
so many reasons how bad they are, 
and how little each particular painter 
understands of his own style of art. 
Show him one by Millais and tell 
him it’s Leighton’s, and he’lldemon- 
strate that Leighton’s manner is 
wretched, and that Millais is the 
only true artist.’ 

A card was brought in from Mr. 
Platt, with a message to say that 
Mr. Platt particularly wished to see 
Mr. Rochford, but would come at 
any time in the day Mr. Rochford 
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would appoint, if Mr. Rochford was 
engaged just then. 

* Let’s have him now,’ said Roch- 
ford. ‘Ihad rather he came while 
you were here, Linley. You can ask 
after his wife, and all that sort of 
thing— show some interest inhim— 
better than I can.’ 

‘I like him very much,’ said Lin- 
ley. ‘He is so unselfish and sin- 
cere.’ 

‘My dear child, everybody must 
have some good quality. What, in 
the name of heaven, could we do 
with Platt if he were selfish and in- 
sincere ?” 

Mr. Platt entered the room with 
one or two awkward bows, and an 
air of fussy importance. When he 
saw Linley he became more awk- 
ward still, and a deeper flush of 
modesty came over his homely red- 
bearded face. 

*Mr. Rochford, sir, I have taken 
the liberty to trouble you thus early 
—in fact, immaturely, as I may 
say; but I didn’t mean—far from 
it—to trouble Mrs. Rochford too.’ 

‘Shall I leave you for a while, 
Mr. Platt? Shall I bein the way? 

‘Oh, please, ma’am, Mrs. Roch- 
ford, not at all ; quite the reverse, 
I’msure. I[havecometoask foryour 
good husband’s advice ; but your 
advice too, Mrs. Rochford, will be 
a favour. In fact, it is just one of 
those situations in which the deli- 
cate sentiment and—and—the no- 
ble instincts, ma’am, of a woman— 
that is, of a lady—will be highly 
appreciated and esteemed a favour. 
But you won’t think, ma’am, I 
beg, that in anything I’m about to 
say there is any ostentation or 
pride.’ 

*I don’t think any one, even an 
enemy, Mr. Platt, would suspect 
you of ostentation,’ said Linley, 
smiling ; ‘I mean if you had an 
enemy.’ 

‘Which the best of us may have, 
ma’am—the best of us may have. 
If you try to do good in the world, 
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it’s quite <urprising the number 
of enemies that spring up. Life 
is a battle, some poet says, Mr. 
Rochford, I think.’ 

‘TI think a good many poets have 
made the remark,’ Rochford ans- 
wered carelessly. 

‘ Well, sir, that only confirms the 
truth of it. In the multitude of 
counsellors we ought to have wis- 
dom, I’m sure; and when the coun- 
sellors agree— which they don’t 
often, Mrs. Rochford—we have a 
right to believe them. But I am 
consuming in idle remarks your 
valuable time. Let me come to my 
point.’ 

Rochford nodded his head en- 
couragingly. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Platt, laying 
one hand on each of his knees, 
and looking fixedly on tke ground, 
‘a great honour has been paid to 
me. It’s an honour, Mr. Rochford 
—and Mrs. Rochford—of which I 
never could have dreamt; not to 
say when I was a boy, sir—and 
ma’am—but when I was a middle- 
aged man. We live in a constitu- 
tional country ; in a country of re- 
presentative institutions, as you 
know well, Mr. Rochford—and 
your good lady too does not need 
to learn of me; and I believe it’s 
generally accounted that a man in 
this country cannot attain to a more 
honourable position than that of 
representing his native city in Par- 
liament.’ 

Rochford looked up a little sur- 
prised, and contracted his eye- 
brows. 

‘No doubt it’s a very honour- 
able position, or at least it ought 
to be.’ Rochford had himself some- 
times had impulses to seek a seat 
in Parliament, but always put away 
the idea, or perhaps allowed it to 
float away. He felt a little irri- 
tated now at the thought of the 
honour being actually offered to 
such a person as Mr. Platt. 

‘Yes, Mr. Rochford, as you say, 
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it ought to be. I am well aware 
that it ain’t always—I mean that it 
is not always—kept as honourable 
as it ought to be, nor yet acquired 
by the most deserving persons. A 
profession, I have heard it said, 
never disgraced a man, but a man 
may disgrace any profession ; and 
likewise a parliamentary position. 


Still, the position in itselfis honour- . 


able, and to which honourable men 
do aspire.’ 

‘ Quite right, quite right ; there is 
no reason whatever why you should 
not turn your attention that way, 
Mr. Platt.’ 

‘ Excuse me, Mr. Rochford ; hear 
me out, sir—and Mrs. Rochford. 
Well, sir, I’ve been invited to stand 
as candidate for the representation 
of my native town—the town where 
me and Mrs. Platt worked in the 
same factory, ma’am; and where 
many a time we went about the 
streets barefoot, if I may be allow- 
ed to say so. Well, that’s some- 
thing of a compliment to be paid to 
a man; and we’re all mortal. But, 
Mr. Rochford, I know well that 
the compliment ain’t paid to me. 
It’s paid to the cause, sir, of which 
I am the humble advocate; the 
cause of some of our poorer bre- 
thren, ma’am, which the Lord has 
graciously permitted me to advo- 
cate.’ 

‘Perhaps you can advocate the 
cause all the better by having the 
letters M.P. added to your name,’ 
said Rochford quietly. Rochford was 
not given to sneering, but he loved 
to detect little human weaknesses, 
and he felt convinced he had found 
one in this instance. He glanced 
at Linley as if to invite her atten- 
tion. Rochford of late seldom lost 
a chance of inviting Linley to ob- 
serve that men were not usually 
heroes. 

‘There it is, Mr. Rochford! 
There you've hit it, sir; and with 
all your usual acuteness! You've 
just come to the point, sir !” 
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‘I thought so.’ 

‘That’s what we've been talking 
over—me and Mrs. Platt—all the 
morning. If I could serve the 
cause better! Ah, yes; but sup- 
pose I couldn’t—how would that 
be? Now, that’s what I’ve come to 
talk to you about, Mr. Rochford, 
and very glad I am that your good 
lady is here too. Mr. Rochford, 
sir, I’ve got it into my head lately 
that I’ve been only sent on earth 
to make the voice of that class of 
my fellow-beings heard all through 
the length and breadth of the land. 
Why shouldn’t I have a mission, 
sir? Every one has, I hope.’ 

‘I haven’t found mine yet,’ said 
Rochford. 

‘Time enough, sir. It will come, 
you may depend upon it. Well, 
ma’am, what other mission could I 
have? I’m not a clever man, nor 
a scholar; and why did I get so 
much money—why did things pros- 
per with me? Mrs. Platt and me, 
we haven’t any children, and don’t 
want much money anyhow. How 
did I touch the hearts of the crowd 
at Exeter Hall? I am no speaker. 
I tried to prepare a speech, I own, 
but I didn’t say a word of what I 
meant to say when the time came. 
Because it’s made my business and 
my mission to advocate that cause, 
and because that’s my appointed 
duty in life.’ 

‘Well, one can’t have a better 
platform than the House of Com- 
mons.’ 

‘Now that’s just what I don’t 
know, sir, and what I want you to 
advise me about. It would be a 
good platform for you, I don’t 
doubt. You could talk to gentle- 
men like a gentleman. But how 
about me, Mr. Rochford — and 
Mrs. Rochford? Suppose I make 
a speech there, and get out in my 
grammar or my pronunciation— 
wouldn't they laugh at me? That 
wouldn’t matter neither; a man 
mustn’t heed being laughed at in a 
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good cause. But how if the un- 
worthy advocate makes the good 
cause seem laughable? Wouldn't 
that be spoiling the very work I 
have in hand? That’s what me 
and Mrs. Platt have been asking 
ourselves. That’s what I want to 
ask you both now, taking the liberty 
to assume that we are real friends.’ 

The question was certainly not 
an easy one to deal with. Roch- 
ford began with some common- 
places about Mr. Platt overrating 
his own deficiencies, but Platt 
gravely interposed : 

* Mr. Rochford, sir, I do beg that 
you'll treat me quite as a friend. I 
beg, sir, therefore, that you won't 
think of me so much as of the cause 
I have at ’art. I’m sure, sir, if I 
was to ask you whether you thought 
I was skilful enough to jump out of 
this window and come safely on the 
ground fifteen feet below, you 
wouldn’t let me break my legs for 
the sake of pleasing my vanity as a 
jumper. You'd say frankly, “ Platt, 
my good fellow, you’re too heavy 
for that sort of thing, and you've 
not had the training—don’t do it.” 
Well now, sir, believe me, I'd rather 
break my legs than bring any ridi- 
cule on the cause of these pore fel- 
low-creatures that it’s my duty to 
advocate.’ 

‘I don’t think any House of 
Commons, if it’s composed of gen- 
tlemen,’ interposed Linley warmly, 
‘could mistake you, Mr. Platt, or 
fail to do you justice.’ 

* Mrs. Rochford, ma’am, it’s one 
thing to know a person, and to 
know that he means well ; it’s an- 
other thing not to know him and 
only to hear him speak. You, 
ma'am, are kind enough to over- 
look my defects—you’re not a per- 
son to turn a friend into ridicule’ 
(Linley winced a little under this 
praise) ; ‘but how could I expect 
the House of Commons to be so 
considerate? But that isn’t the 
thing after all. I shouldn’t mind 
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their laughing at me. But would 
that last, and would it injure the 
cause of my pore people? I’m 
told, and I have read, that once a 
thing becomes ridiculous in Parlia- 
ment it hasn’t got any chance. I’m 
sorry if that’s so; but if it is so, I 
ain’t a going to run the fifty-fifth 
part ofa risk of damaging my cause 
for the vanity of representing my 
native city in Parliament. Now, 
Mr. Rochford, sir, I throw myself 
upon you as a friend, and a gentle- 
man, and a learned man, and all 
that, to advise me.’ 

Then Mr. Platt rubbed his fore- 
head, cleared his throat, and look- 
ed from one to the other. 

‘Which way does your own in- 
stinct lead you, Mr. Platt?’ asked 
Linley, as Rochford remained si- 
lent. 

‘Well, ma’am, two ways —ac- 
cording to the way of considering 
it. I don’t think I’m fit for it, and 
yet I don’t say I shouldn’t like the 
honour of it. But I put all that 
away, and I only ask how shall I 
best serve my cause ?” 

‘I am about the worst person in 
the world to advise any one,’ said 
Rochford. ‘I never could see that 
any one course in life was sure to 
have much advantage over any 
other. I should give you the ad- 
vice offered to Panurge when he 
wanted to know whether he ought 
to marry.’ 

‘But that was a different case, 
sir. That only concerned the gen- 
tleman himself—and the lady, of 
course; and I think they might 
have made up their minds for them- 
selves without consulting anybody. 
Me and Mrs. Platt didn’t ask for 
any advice, you may be sure; and 
I daresay, Mrs. Rochford, ma’am, 
you didn’t consult any adviser but 
your own art.’ 

‘No, Linley consulted no adviser 
—that is quite certain,’ said Roch- 
ford in a low tone. 


‘She hadn’t need to, sir. But 
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what advice did the gentleman get 
—your friend ? 

‘Well,you see the advice wouldn’t 
apply, Mr. Platt—and it’s only a 
character in a book,’ Rochford add- 
ed hastily. 

‘ There it is, now,’ Mr. Platt said 
rather ruefully. ‘These are the 
mistakes a man makes who isn’t a 
scholar. Suppose I said something 
like that in the House of Com- 
mons ?” 

‘Mr. Platt,’ Linley remarked 
earnestly, ‘I don’t know anything 
about the House of Commons, but 
I don’t see why you need have any 
fear of that place or any other if 
you keep to your own subject and 
speak from your heart.’ 

‘Then you would go on, ma’am, 
if you was me?’ 

‘That I would. But pray don’t 
mind me —I don’t know anything 
about it; and women are always 
for rushing wildly on and doing 
rash things.’ 

‘Mrs. Rochford has never been 
to the House of Commons,’ said 
Rochford coldly, ‘and she knows 
very, very little of the ways of 
London. My advice would be 
worth nothing, Mr. Platt, so I 
don’t offer it. You had better ask 
Valentine; he understands most 
things, and has a decisive way when 
he makes up his mind. If you are 
not pressed for time, I'll send for 
him.’ 

Rochford rang the bell and bade 
a servant send to Mr. Valentine’s 
chambers and ask him if he could 
spare a few moments’ time. 

‘Hadn't I better wait on him ?’ 
Mr. Platt suggested. ‘Won't he 
think it strange our sending for 
him ?” 

‘No,’ replied Rochford; ‘he 
knows all my indolent ways, and 
he delights in going about.’ 

Linley thought that if she were 
aman she would hardly relish being 
summoned so cavalierly even to 
the presence of a friend. 
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‘Mr. Valentine is very good- 
natured,’ she said aloud, ‘and re- 
markably patient.’ 

‘He seems a truly devoted 
friend,’ Mr. Platt observed. 

‘And he has nothing to do,’ said 
Linley. She felt a certain spice of 
malignity in her towards the friend 
whom no fault could affect, and 
who was always willing to come 
when sent for. 

‘Lucky for me, Rochford re- 
marked; ‘I shouldn’t know how 
to get on without him.’ 

‘You don’t happen to know,’ Mr. 
Platt asked, ‘of any young man 
that wants a situation as secretary, 
Mr. Rochford ?” 

‘Were you thinking of Mr. Va- 
lentine? Linley interposed. ‘I 
fear his time is all engaged, Mr. 
Platt.’ 

‘Oh, no, Mrs. Rochford. Not of 
a gentleman like that, surely. But 
some young man, clever, and a 
good scholar, and poor of course, 
to whom such salary as I could 
give would be an object—some- 
body, you know, who could write 
letters, and talk French, and help 
me in getting up meetings; some- 
body with a suggestive mind, Mr. 
Rochford, a suggestive mind, which 
I don’t hesitate to say I haven’t 
got myself.’ 

‘I don’t know anybody,’ said 
Rochford. 

‘I only wish I knew some one, 
Mr. Platt,’ said Linley. ‘I think 
one could hardly serve a better 
cause or have a better employer. 
I wish I were a young man.’ 

‘Ah, ma’am, yours is a happier 
and a brighter destiny than us men 
could have,’ said Mr. Platt. 

While they talked Mr. Tuxham 
presented himself and was made 
acquainted with the subject of con- 
troversy. 

‘Good! said that decided ar- 
bitrator. ‘Do so, Platt, by all 
means. Go into the House of 
Commons and crown your career 
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by adding one more talker to that 
mob of talkers. It’s a mob, the 
House of Commons, and the worst 
kind of mob—a_ well-dressed, 
wealthy, snobbish, dinner-eating, 
white-choker-wearing mob! Go in 
there, Platt, and have the comfort 
of knowing that after all you are 
only a bawler on the edge of the 
mob, and that you hardly belong 
to it at all. Go into the House of 
Commons—that’s what comes of 
philanthropy ! 

* You are hard, Mr. Tuxham, but 
you mean it well, and I don’t deny 
that I have now and then thought 
something of the same kind.’ 

‘Then why do you go to make 
a fool of yourself at your time of 
life? Where is your wife? Why 
doesn’t she teach you better sense?” 

‘You don’t think of the cause, 
Mr. Tuxham.’ 

* Bosh !’ said Tuxham. 

‘For shame !’ exclaimed Linley ; 
while Rochford laughed, greatly 
amused. ‘ Mr. Platt, I hope you 
won't be talked out of your good 
purposes by any ridicule or dis- 
couragement. 1 respect and ad- 
mire you for what you are doing.’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am, very much, 
I am proud to have the ladies on 
my side. I’m not discouraged, 
ma’am—I couldn’t be ; for I know 
that I have a mission.’ 

* Have a what?’ Tuxham asked, 
turning sharply round. 

‘A mission—from Providence, 
sir.’ 

‘Oh, then, I give you over alto- 
gether, Platt. A man with a mis- 
sion—a man who can have the 
self-conceit to suppose that Heaven 
has specially chosen him out—’ 

‘I hope Heaven can choose even 
the humblest of us out as instru- 
ments,’ Mr. Platt began. 

‘I daresay it can, said Tux- 
ham; ‘but I don’t believe we 
generally know it when it does. I 
thought to have a mission was a 
woman’s part.’ 
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‘Submission I should have 
thought was a woman’s part in 
your judgment, Mr. Tuxham,’ said 
Linley. 

‘Madame de Staél said so, ma- 
dam, and she was a very clever 
woman ; but she didn’t make puns 
—certainly not bad ones.’ 

‘Are we not wandering away 
from our subject?” Rochford sug- 
gested. 

Luckily Mr. Valentine came to 
bring them back to it. He heard 
the whole case stated by Mr. Platt, 
and thought it over, holding his 
beard in one hand the while. 

‘What is the opinion of the 
general public?’ he asked—‘I mean 
as represented in this room ?” 

‘I have no opinion,’ said Roch- 
ford. ‘Iam for Mr. Platt doing 
whatever he likes. He is certain 
in any case to wish afterwards that 
he had done the other thing.’ 

‘I have an opinion, Tuxham 
said—‘ I am in the habit of form- 
ing opinions, But I sha’n’t tell 
you what I think just yet, Valen- 
tine, because you would be sure to 
take the opposite view out of sheer 
contradiction.’ 

‘I have an opinion, too,’ said 
Linley, ‘ but it is formed, like most 
women’s opinions, without know- 
ing anything about the matter; and 
so I shall keep it to myself, Mr. 
Valentine.’ 

‘ O, si sic onnia—I mean omnes 
—lI mean all women; I suppose 
they are not neuter—I wish they 
would all show as much discretion,’ 
Tuxham remarked. 

* Your Latin, Tuxham, your fresh 
and original quotation,’ said Valen- 
tine, ‘ suggests a way out of the dif- 
ficulty. et us appeal to the fates. 
Let us consult the sortes Virgil- 
Zane. 

‘Who are they? 
asked.’ 

‘ Here's a Virgil,’ Valentine went 
on without offering any explana- 
tion. ‘Let’s open it anywhere— 


Mr. Platt 
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first line on the left page. Here 
you are, Platt, my good fellow: 


Quivita bene credat emi quo tendis honorem. 


There’s a spur to your intent! 
Many a man, sir, would think the 
honour youare driving after cheaply 
bought with his life! Go forward, 
Platt, and die a member of Parlia- 
ment. ‘The oracle has spoken! 

‘ But you are mistaken, Mr. Va- 
lentine; ¢/at don’t apply to me. | 
don’t wart the honour—at least I 
don’t care so much about it as all 
that comes to. I want to know if 
I can do any good.’ 

‘Open the book for yourself, 
then,’ said Valentine, ‘ and see what 
will come of it.’ 

Mr. Platt took the book half-re- 
luctantly, and with an expression 
of puzzled good-humour. He had 
such a veneration for the scholar- 
ship he lacked that he was not pre- 
pared to deny to the Latin poet 
the possibility of divination, while 
at the same time the whole pro- 
ceeding seemed rather childish. 
His good-nature prevailed, and he 
opened the volume at random. 

‘Why, look here !’ Valentine ex- 
claimed. ‘ It’s as clear and encour- 
aging as—as Tuxham’s face.’ (Mr. 
Tuxham was frowning darkly at all 
this foolery, and now turned to the 
window in utter contempt.) ‘ Listen: 
“‘Missus in imperium magnum.” 
Sent into the Imperial Parliament.’ 

Platt shook his head with a 
good-humoured smile. 

*T’d rather have your own opin- 
ion, Mr. Valentine. I’m afraid 
Virgil didn’t quite understand all 
the circumstances of the case.’ 

‘I fear you are not likely to get 
much assistance from any of us 
here, Mr. Platt,’ Linley said witha 
certain bitterness in her tone. 
* Your interests are too serious for 
us. We have nothing to do, and 
we only want to amuse ourselves.’ 

‘I’m sure that can't be said of 
you, Mrs. Rochford, ma’am,’ the 





kindly Platt hastened to declare. 
‘And as for our friend Valentine 
here, I know his ways, and I know 
he’s only just trying to get time in 
this way to give the thing another 
thought or two. I don’t mind him, 
bless you ; I can wait till the spirit 
moves him.’ 

‘ Platt,’ said Valentine, ‘ you are 
a sensible fellow, and I have made 
up my mind. Go into the House 
of Commons by all means, since 
you have the chance of getting in 
there on such honourable terms and 
without fawning or bribing. Talk 
on your own subject when there’s 
an opportunity; talk right out from 
your heart, and don’t talk too long. 
The House, with all its faults, is a 
mob with a manly heart—it will 
understand a sincere man. I am 
prepared to bet any nameless 
amount, with Tuxham or any other 
cheap cynic, that you get a hear- 
ing.’ 

‘ Then you really think I sha’n’t 
injure the cause—and get laughed 
at? Platt asked with beaming 
eyes. 

‘Somebody laughs at everybody 
—that’s a law of life. But there 
will be no laugh that you need care 
about. The House—as a House, 
mind—will understand you, Platt, 
and your cause will go ahead. 
Lucky fellow to have a cause ! 

‘A good heart finds a good 
cause,’ said Linley, who still felt 
rather vexed at the manner in 
which Mr. Platt had been received. 
Thenshegrewabashed, and thought 
her axiom must have sounded like 
a line from a school-girl’s copy- 
book. 

‘I’m much obliged to you, Va- 
lentine,’ Mr. Platt said. ‘ Your 
words encourage me. I'll report 
progress to Mrs. Platt, and we'll 
talk it over.’ 

A servant brought a message to | 
Linley just as Mr, Platt was rising 
to take his leave. 

‘Will you kindly remain a mo- 
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ment, Mr. Platt?’ Linley asked. 
‘ Here is a visitor in whom I should 
like to interest you, if I could—if 
he deserves your interest.’ 

‘ Anyone, ma’am, in whom you—’ 
Mr. Platt began, and stopped there, 
thinking he had made his meaning 
clear enough. 

‘ Louis, this is the young man of 
whom I told you—whom I met 
yesterday—the brother of my little 
Sinda. I don’t know anything of 
him, but I should like to give him 
a helping hand if we could—and if 
he deserves it. May we see him 
here ?” 

‘Yes, Linley, if you wish it. I 
should be only too glad to have a 
chance of helping him.’ 

Mr. Rochford spoke with un- 
usual emphasis, and he was quite 
sincere. He longed for a chance 
of doing anything which could 
please Linley, and he knew it would 
be of no avail to make her a pre- 
sent of a new bonnet or a bracelet. 
He wished, too, to seem not quite 
mean and ignoble in her eyes. The 
turning up of this new protégé of 
hers was therefore opportune. Mr. 
Rochford was resolved to find 
merit in the protégé, whatever he 
might prove to be, and to favour 
any whim of Linley’s regarding 
him. He had a vague impression 
that Linley would perhaps wish to 
have him employed as a page, or a 
groom, or a gardener. 

Mr. Rochford certainly was not 
prepared to see the well-dressed, 
gentleman-like young man, of grace- 
ful form (though very short) and 
perfectly easy manners, who now 
presented himself, and who went 
up to Linley with the air of an or- 
dinary visitor, only perhaps bowing 
a little lower than is the custom of 
our unconcerned British youth of 
to-day. 

Linley hastened to present him 
to her husband. His name she 
had only learned for the first time 
when she received his card, on 
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which was added in pencil, ‘Sinda’s 
brother.’ 

‘ Louis, this is Mr. Albert Mar- 
zell, of whom I told you—Sinda’s 
brother.’ 

‘Mr. Rochford will know me 
best as Sinda’s brother,’ said the 
new-comer. ‘His unparalleled 
kindness to her is my excuse for 
asking Mrs. Rochford to allow me 
to pay this visit. Howcan I thank 
you, Mr. Rochford ?” 

‘I am only afraid I don’t de- 
serve any thanks; it was all my 
wife’s doing, not mine. I am very 
glad tosee you, Mr. ——.’ Roch- 
ford had not quite caught the 
name. 

‘You don’t want to be thanked,’ 
the young man said with a smile 
in his bright eyes. ‘ All the better 
for me. How could I say half 
what I feel? As for Mrs. Roch- 
ford, 1 can only thank her as one 
thanks a patron saint—I mean as 
people do in other countries—in 
silent prayer.’ 

‘Why, this is a morning call,’ Mr. 
Tuxham muttered. 

*You have come from abroad, 
Mr. Marzell?’ Linley said, wishing 
to give a turn to the conversation. 

‘I have been beating about Eu- 
rope for many years.’ 

‘As a courier, probably,’ grum- 
bled Tuxham, thus harmlessly re- 
lieving his mind ; for he took care 
that his comment was not heard 
by anybody but Valentine. 

‘Not as a traveller—I need hard- 
ly say that, I suppose; but only 
trying to make a living and to push 
my way. Ours was a hard struggle, 
Mrs. Rochford, and a melancholy 
story ; but I'll not trouble you with 
it now. I was far away when I 
heard of the crowning misfortunes 
which had at last betallen us, and 
brought us to the dust—or would 
have done so but for the powerful 
protectors who appeared so unex- 
pectedly.’ 

He paused, and Linley again 
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came to the rescue. It was easy, 
she thought, to understand his 
emotion. 

‘ These are gentlemen,’ she said, 
‘who know your sister, and neigh- 
bours of ours in Dripdeanham— 
Mr. Platt and Mr. Tuxham,’ 

Both gentlemen bowed, and Mr. 
Platt said, ‘I am very happy, sir, 
to make your acquaintance. One 
in whom Mrs. Rochford, sir, takes 
such an interest cannot but be in- 
teresting to me.’ 

‘Mr. Tuxham I have heard of 
from my sister; I have heard of 
the great pains he has so kindly 
taken in helping to instruct the 
poor little orphan, and of the ge- 
nerous manner in which he has 
aided her with his time and his 
learning.’ 

‘Oh, there’s nothing in that,’ 
said Tuxham, a little propitiated, 
nevertheless ; ‘ your sister’s a very 
clever little thing. Pity if some- 
body didn’t take her in hand.’ 

‘ My sister is the most fortunate 
child in the world to have found 
such protectors. But pardon me, 
Mrs. Rochford—I am still rather a 
stranger to my own country—and 
I think you spoke of this gentle- 
man as Mr. Platt? Not surely te 
Mr. Platt? The great philanthro- 
pist? Mr. Platt of Dripdeanham ?’ 

‘I’m Platt of Dripdeanham,’ said 
that gentleman, with a broad smile. 
‘As for the rest of it, I’m a very 
plain man, who only wants to help 
his fellow-beings ali he can—that’s 
about the whole of it.’ 

‘Your name is known all over 
Europe, Mr. Platt, and your good 
deeds are spoken of wherever peo- 
ple care about good deeds at all. 
I am proud of having met you, and 
there is a peculiar reason why I 
should feel so. I belong in one 
sense to the very class you have 
served so well. 

‘How's that?’ said downright 
Platt, looking at the small gloved 
hands of the youth. 


*My poor mother was once a 
factory worker, Mr. Platt. I am 
not ashamed of it. I wish no other 
member of the family had brought 
on it any greater discredit.’ 

‘I’m very pleased to make your 
acquaintance, sir,’ Mr. Platt said 
once more. ‘I’m glad to know a 
man who isn’t ashamed of his be- 
ginnings when he has risen above 
them. I wish you would give me 
acall. Mrs. Platt will be pleased 
to see you. Mrs. Rochford, ma’am, 
I’ve taken up your time in a way 
that don’t admit of excuse. Good- 
morning, ma’am—and much ob- 
liged, Mr. Rochford, sir. Good- 
morning, Mr. Valentine ; you have 
given me new courage, and I thank 
you. Good-day, Mr. Tuxham.’ 

So Mr. Platt left them. 

*I wasn’t a factory hand,’ said 
Tuxham, ‘ but I’m not ashamed to 
acknowledge it. People seem only 
proud nowadays of having begun 
life in a garret or aditch. I knew 
something —not much— Mr.—ah 
—Mr. Marzell, about your people, 
and I never heard that your mother 
was a factory hand. She didn’t 
look like it.’ 

‘She was a handsome woman,’ 
said Marzell in a low tone. ‘It 
would have been happier for her 
if she had never left her original 
sphere.’ 

Mr. Tuxham stared, but said 
nothing. He did not know what 
to make of all this, and the boy’s 
gentle manner defeated him. 

Linley felt deeply for the young 
man—his part at present was so 
difficult to play, and he seemed to 
perform it with such simple and 
manly dignity. He had come there 
avowedly as one needing a helping 
hand ; as the brother of the poor 
little outcast child whom Roch- 
ford’s house had sheltered ; he so 
frankly and simply acknowledged 
his condition, and yet bore him- 
self so like a gentleman—so like 
aman. She felt sure his history 
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would honourably explain all that 
now seemed strange, and that he 
had been pushing a way for himself 
in some creditable path, until the 
news of his family sufferings reach- 
ing him, drew him back at once to 
England. She was convinced that 
some of the things said that day 
must have wounded him deeply, 
though he was too proud to wince 
at the wound; and she was her- 
self so unhappy that she felt of 
kin with all the unhappy. For all 
the time that she stood there and 
talked and smiled, a miserable 
sense of loneliness and of hopeless 
disappointment was present, like 
the pain that makes itself felt 
through a dream. 

Mr. Valentine had not taken 
any part in the conversation since 
the stranger had entered. He 
leaned against a chimneypiece and 
watched the scene with blended 
curiosity and melancholy. He had 
observed certain changes gradually 
foreshadowing themselves in the 
household, which he could not 
understand, and which he inter- 
preted into discouraging omens. 
We have heard him already ex- 
press his fear that Rochford had 
not found the woman whose cha- 
racter was qualified to improve and 
strengthen him. Now, the night 
before he had walked out to his 
sister’s house after leaving Roch- 
ford’s, and he heard of Linley’s 
visit. But he had heard at Lin- 
ley’s own table that she was with 
her husband and Cynthia Cour- 
celles in the Row. ‘That story was 
clearly untrue. What did the un- 
truth mean, and why should Linley 
have taken part in it? Once Louis 
Rochford was incapable of any 
manner even of suggested untruth. 
Valentine looked now into Linley’s 
youthful, sympathetic face, and he 
wondered that such clear eyes 
could cover prevarication. It was 
not much of a deception, and was 
probably quite innocent in its pur- 
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pose; but still it was deception, 
and Valentine felt grieved. Now 
he observed with renewed curiosity 
the apparent sympathy of Linley 
for this new-comer, towards whom 
he began at once to feel the most 
unreasonable dislike. Valentine 
felt certain that when the young 
man so much impressed Mr. Platt 
it was by a coup de thédtre and a 
pure fiction. 

Linley looked up and saw Valen- 
tine’s eyes resting on her. She 
turned away; she began to regard 
Valentine as the too easy friend 
who tolerated Rochford’s failings. 
Valentine came from his place by 
the chimney-corner, and rather 
abruptly took his leave. 

Rochford, whose life was a pro- 
longed lounge, had so completely 
trained all his closer acquaintances 
to his own habits, that everybody 
lounged who visited him at unce- 
remonial hours. They lounged in 
and lounged out, sazs géne. Valen- 
tine sometimes looked in at mid- 
night. Therefore the fact that 
he, usually so talkative, sometimes 
dropped out of the conversation 
and took his leave without any 
particularly apparent motive, did 
not surprise Linley. 

Tuxham, too, prepared to go. 

‘I thought you wished to go to 
the Academy, Tuxham?’ said Roch- 
ford. 

‘To-morrow,’ answered Tuxham ; 
‘that is, if you are not all too much 
occupied. ‘To-day you seem busy, 
and I see you have no time for me. 
What with people falling off their 
horses, and other people going out 
of their minds—I mean into Parlia- 
ment—we have no time for pic- 
tures. But perhaps to-morrow.’ 

So he took his leave discon- 
tented. He overtook Valentine in 
the square. 

‘What did you think of that fel- 
low ?’ he asked abruptly. 

‘What fellow?’ Valentine was 
not thinking of fellows just then. 
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‘ That little humbug that has got 
hold of the Rochfords now.’ 

*Oh, that fellow? Well, Tux- 
ham, to tell you the truth, and not 
say anything uncharitable of a fel- 
low-creature, I shall merely remark 
that I don’t like him.’ 

‘A regular humbug, sir! Did 
you observe the plant at that thick- 
headed Platt? That young fel- 
low’s mother was no more a factory 
worker than you or I. She was a 
girl of decent family, sir, and deuced 
bad taste, who married the quad- 
roon fellow because he had fine 
eyes, and pretended to be an In- 
dian prince, or something of the 
kind. I found out that much at 
least about them. That young fe!- 
low is a liar, and I shouldn’t won- 
der if he were to turn out a thief.’ 

‘Come, now, Tuxham, isn’t that 
carrying prejudice rather too far ?” 

‘I never have prejudices. Pre- 
judice! IfI have good sight and 
can tell the time of day by that 
clock in the church yonder, before 
you could see that it is a clock, is 
that prejudice too? Same thing in 
judging of human beings. I have 
better sight than others, that’s all.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Valentine grave- 
ly, ‘which would please you better, 
that the young man should turn out 
all right and prove you to be all 
wrong, or the reverse? Most of 
us, I fancy, would rather hear that 
the earthquake did swallow up the 
city than that we were mistaken 
when we foretold the earthquake.’ 

Mr. Tuxham was offended, and 
dropped the conversation. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CONDONED. 

‘Mr. TuxHAm is a little eccen- 
tric,’ Linley explained apologetic- 
ally to her new acquaintance when 
Rochford, he, and she were all 
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alone. ‘You must not mind him. 
Nobody does; he says things that 
he doesn’t mean.’ 

‘ He has nothing to do in life,’ 
Rochford added, smiling, ‘but to 
play at cynicism.’ 

‘I know too much of Mr. Tux- 
ham’s goodness to feel offended at 
anything it pleases him to say. I 
have heard from my sister how 
kind he can be. And now—I know 
I have no right to take up your 
time—but may I say something 
about myself? You have both been 
so kind—the only generous friends 
I have ever known—that I feel as 
if you ought to know something of 
me, and why I am here.’ 

‘ That is our object,’ said Roch- 
ford. ‘I can speak for Linley— 
for Mrs. Rochford—as well as for 
myself. We are sincerely anxious 
to serve you if we can, and if—of 
course— 

‘If I prove myself deserving of 
your support, you were going to 
say very properly, Mr. Rochford. 
You know nothing of me as yet. 
But I hope to show that your kind- 
ness has not been thrown away.’ 

Then Marzell told—and in a few 
words, considering how much he 
had to say—the story of his life. 
He spoke in a low tone—with quick 
graceful gestures, and eyes spark- 
ling with emotion. A father who 
claimed to be of high descent, a 
mother of unsympathetic turn ; an 
unhappy home; a boy sent forth 
prematurely to make a living for 
himself. He had been a cabin-boy 
on board a steamer, then a clerk 
in a New Orleans store, then a 
clerk in a branch of the same house 
in Lyons; then he found he had 
no taste for business, and he taught 
English, with some success, in pri- 
vate families in France, Germany, 
and Italy ; then he was employed 
as private secretary by a French 
dramatic author of great repute, 
who, after travelling all over Eu- 
rope for several seasons, watching 
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the production of his various pieces 
in different capitals. had returned 
to Paris. While abroad Marzell 
heard of the death of his father 
and mother, and he hurried home. 
He had given up his secretaryship 
of course ; but in any case the pay 
was very small, and now he was 
quite resolved to maintain his sis- 
ter as well as himself. 

‘ And so, Mr. Rochford,’ he con- 
cluded, with kindling eyes, ‘ if you 
can hold forth a helping hand to 
me, you will only be enabling me 
for the future to help myself.’ 

He had told all his story with 
great delicacy, gliding rapidly over 
the painful passages ofa wretched 
life, and rather suggesting than ex- 
pressing all that tended to affect 
the memory of his parents. ‘There 
was apparently great modesty as 
well as frankness in the narrative ; 
as if he felt it his duty to make all 
known to those whom he addressed, 
but spared, so far as he could, their 
feelings and his own. He addressed 
himself almost exclusively to Roch- 
ford, only every now and then ap- 
pealing to Linley by a quick glance, 
as if to remind her that he entreated 
her attention likewise. This, in- 
deed, was not necessary ; for she 
listened with interest, and a sincere 
hope that he might prove worthy 
of friendship and be accordingly 
befriended. She asked him no 
question but one about his name, 
which struck her as somewhat 
strange. He explained it to be a 
sort of anglicising of his father’s ; 
a name, he added, which English 
people never could learn to use. 
Over his father’s claims of long 
descent he passed quickly, half de- 
precatingly, as if he knew people 
would smile at them, and there- 
fore kept them out of sight. 

Rochford had spurred himself 
up from the first to the hard duty 
of interesting himself in the affairs 
of other people. He had an en- 
tirely good motive in this heroic 


effort—that of proving his grati- 
tude to Linley. But he began to 
feel greatly flattered by the manner 
in which Marzell appealed almost 
exclusively to him, and treated him 
as the dispenser of good and the 
helper of fellow-creatures. Roch- 
ford began to feel as if he really 
had been a benefactor to little 
Sinda and her brother, and the 
feeling made him complacent. 

Linley saw all this, and was 
amused by it in a melancholy, half 
bitter sort of way. Alas, she had 
lately learned to criticise her mas- 
ter without over much of reverence; 
and she saw his weakness now 
without wonder and with hardly 
any more of grief. She was glad, 
honestly glad, that her husband 
was pleased; and she was anxious, 
too, that he should be led on to 
serve Sinda’s brother. She had no 
hero any more, and she was re- 
solved to teach herself not to be 
too hard on the unheroic. Valen- 
tine’s saying, of which his sister 
had told her, came into her mind 
—the saying that he had taken his 
seat in the upper boxes of life, and 
meant to see the play out from 
that point of view. ‘I think I have 
taken my seat in the upper boxes 
too,’ she said to herself. ‘I shall 
just look on and be amused—if I 
can—and not pretend to be too 
profound a critic; but I have no- 
thing more to do with the play my- 
self, and so if any of the actors 
should prove a failure, I shall have 
no need to lament.’ 

‘Well,’ said Rochford at length, 
and resting his chin upon his hand, 
‘we shall see what can be done. I 
have not kept up a very large circle 
of acquaintances, either with politi- 
calmen, or business men, orauthors, 
but I do know some people; and 
I'll do anything Ican. Mr. Platt 
—whom you have just seen—was 
talking only to-day about engaging 
a secretary ; and he wants a man 
who is young.’ 
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‘If I could only serve a man 
like Mr. Platt,’ the candidate said 
with enthusiasm, ‘I think that 
would be the height of my ambi- 
tion.’ 

Rochford smiled a melancholy 
smile. He had long since given 
up ambition for himself, but he was 
half amused, half touched by the 
thought of a human ambition which 
bounded itself to taking service 
under homely Mr. Platt. He lean- 
ed back in his chair and looked at 
his visitor with that curious inter- 
est, compounded of envy and com- 
passion, which indolent and con- 
templative forty is apt to feel to- 
wards enthusiastic twenty. Such 
contemplation, even in the most 
indolent, brings usually a touch of 
penitence in it, and Rochford drew 
a deep breath, which was a sort of 
sigh. 

‘Do you know, Mr. Marzell, that 
I envy you?’ 

‘Is there anything in me to be 
envied by anybody, not to say by 
you, Mr. Rochford?’ 

‘Oh, yes; your youth and your 
hope.’ 

‘My youth is gone long ago, if 
I ever had any, which I sometimes 
think I never had. People who 
are turned adrift as young as I was 
grow old very quickly. I have 
been for more than ten years my 
own master.’ 

‘I don’t know that it’s so de- 
lightful a thing to be young,’ Linley 
said. ‘I wish I were forty years 
older than I am. I think it must 
be a great comfort to know that 
there is nothing particular to come 
any more, and that one may take 
things quietly until the end.’ 

‘You only talk so, Linley, be- 
cause you are young,’ said her hus- 
band almost sharply. ‘ It’s like a 


rich man affecting to envy the de- 
lights of poverty. 

‘As you now envied me,’ young 
Marzell said, with an appealing 
smile. 
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‘True enough, Mr. Marzell! 
You have answered me fairly. Now 
you must stay and have some 
luncheon with Mrs. Rochford and 
me, and we’!l think over things and 
see what can be done.’ 

Rochford was in good spirits. 
He liked to be a patron upon easy 
terms, and he liked new people to 
talk to occasionally, if they were 
companionable on terms agreeable 
to him. He began to think he 
should like this young man. So 
Mr. Albert Marzell stayed to lunch- 
eon for the first time. 

Rochford rather liked luncheon 
asameal. It was to him nearly, 
but not all, that a breakfast is to a 
Frenchman. He considered it as 
a little meal, during which one 
might agreeably and properly talk 
and be talked to; whereas dinner 
was an enjoyment hardly compat- 
ible, according to his principles, 
with much conversation. Linley, 
therefore, now augured everso much 
of good for Sinda’s brother when 
Rochford, of his own unsolicited 
inclination, invited him to luncheon. 
Any dreary bore might be asked to 
dinner; but this cozy, unimportant 
meal was quite a different thing. 
Its own business and pleasures 
could never supply the lack of an 
agreeable talker. Also Rochford 
liked to have as little as possible of 
the presence of servants at lunch- 
eon, and Linley therefore made 
herself generally useful. 

A more easy, self-possessed, and 
helpful personage never sat to an 
unfamiliar table than young Mar- 
zell. He seemed to have mastered 
the ways of the house in a moment, 
as by instinct. He divined Linley’s 
wishes and purposes before she 
could move to accomplish them. 
Of two kinds of sherry he chose 
the particular one which Rochford 
esteemed the most, and gave with 
frank composure his reason for 
liking it best, in a manner which 
filled Rochford with wonder and 
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respect. Linley watched him, too, 
with a certain surprise bordering 
on admiration. She could hardly 
believe sometimes that he really 
was the brother of the poor little 
Sinda. He talked of anything and 
all things ; he started new topics of 
conversation as old ones flagged ; 
he talked a great deal, but always 
with fluent gentleness, and never 
interrupting anybody else; he ap- 
plied himself to his cutlet, tasted 
his dry sherry, and relished his ca- 
viare. Nothing interested Linley, 
as a student of life from upper 
boxes, more than to observe the 
delicate and almost imperceptible 
shade of deference in his manner 
towards Mr. Rochford and herself 
—especially to Rochford. It seem- 
ed to say, ‘I am the equal of any- 
body as far as merit goes ; but you 
two are my benefactors, and thus 
distinguished from everybody else 
and entitled to my especial homage.’ 

This decidedly told on Roch- 
ford. In another way the manner 
of the young man told also on Mrs. 
Courcelles ; for it ought to have 
been said that the meal was graced 
by the presence of Mrs. Courcelles. 
Miss Cynthia was getting on well 
enough now to allow even the 
fondest of mothers to quit her bed- 
side for an hour with a quiet heart. 
Mrs. Courcelles was greatly per- 
plexed by the presence and manner 
of Mr. Marzell, whose name she 
hardly caught, and of whom she 
could make nothing. Linley was ma- 
lignly amused by the clever lady’s 
efforts to make out something of 
the stranger, and the instinctive 
skill with which he baffled her at- 
tempts. Mr. Albert Marzell was so 
easy, conversational, and attentive, 
that Mrs. Courcelles assumed that 
he must be somebody, and she did 
not observe at first that in any case 
he was not nearly tall enough for 
Cynthia. The game was decidedly 
amusing. Usually Mrs. Courcelles 
treated strangers of whose position 


she was not quite sure with a cold 
and distant urbanity, which kept 
them firmly off, and intimated that 
until they showed themselves inno- 
cent of poverty and humble posi- 
tion, they must be dealt with as 
guilty thereof. But this young man 
made himself so easily at home, 
and put himself so promptly on a 
conversational level with Mrs. Cour- 
celles, whose name he knew in a 
moment, that she assumed his so- 
cial position as self-evident. 

‘You seem to have travelled so 
much,’ she said at one point of the 
conversation. ‘How delightful 
travelling, for people who have 
health, and nerves, and all that!’ 

‘I don’t know that I have travel- 
led so very much,’ he answered 
coolly. ‘Living in several foreign 
capitals in succession is hardly 
what you would call travelling, Mrs. 
Courcelles. I was always tied for 
the time to the one place and the 
one set or sort of people.’ 

‘I thought so Mrs. Courcelles 
said to herself in triumph. ‘In the 
diplomatic service’ Then she 
asked aloud, ‘ Did you know Lord 
Blossom? But of course you did ; 
I needn't have asked.’ 

‘Lord Blossom? No, as it hap- 
pens, I don’t know Lord Blossom 
at all. He wasn’t in Vienna in my 
time ; when he was in Vienna I was 
in Paris—no, in Turin.’ 

‘I knew I was right,’ Mrs. Cour- 
celles again thought. ‘ Young men 
have often complained to me about 
living so long out of England,’ she 
said—‘ a young man with property 
and fine prospects, for example.’ 

‘Ah, yes—just so; but those 
who were born to have nothing, 
like myself, must rub on where 
they can.’ 

‘A younger son! I am glad I 
have found that out,’ the lady 
thought. ‘The diplomatic service 
is not what it was, I am told,’ she 
said aloud. ‘They are cutting 
everything down so.’ 





‘Indeed? Yes, I think I have 
heard so ; but I have been so long 
out of the way of English politics.’ 

Mrs. Courcelles was at sea again, 
and her face showed it to Linley’s 
eyes. ‘Then what on earth és he?” 
she inquired of her own soul. 

‘Is not Dripdeanham a beauti- 
ful place? asked Linley. ‘ Did 
you find it much changed ? 

‘I don’t know that it was much 
changed, Mrs. Rochford, but I 
hardly remembered it. It is a 
beautiful place ; but it was rather 
dreary to me. There was nobody 
there.’ . 

‘Oh, of course nobody is in Drip- 
deanham just now,’ Mrs. Courcelles 
struck in. ‘I am wrong, though 
—I believe artists sometimes go 
there about this time of year.’ For 
a new idea took possession of her 
mind now. 

‘Do they? I shouldn’t have 
thought it, but I don’t know; I 
have often wished to be an ar- 
tist.’ 

‘Mrs. Rochford draws beauti- 
fully,’ the benign Mrs. Courcelles 
observed, gaining time for a new 
conjecture. ‘ But she does every- 
thing well in the artistic way. I 
often tell her she ought to study 
hard at something or other and 
develop something.’ 

‘Oh, no, said Linley; ‘I am 
condemned to hopeless amateur- 
ism—if there is such a word.’ 

‘She writes poetry, I am sure,’ 
Mrs. Courcelles said in a semi-con- 
fidential tone. ‘She could write a 
novel if she liked, I am sure she 
could—a satirical novel. My dear 
Mrs. Rochford, I do wish you would 
try a satirical novel. Rochford, 
do persuade her to try! It would 
be so delightful. Are you a judge 
of novels, Mr.—ah—?’ 

*Marzell, madam. No, I hardly 
think so. At least I could not 
judge of one of Mrs. Rochford’s. 
I should be far too prejudiced a 
critic. I owe Mrs. Rochford too 
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much to look at anything she does 
with impartial eyes.’ 

‘Oh! Then they are old ac- 
quaintances,’ Mrs. Courcelles men- 
tally observed. 

‘Don’t you think we have enough 
of women writing novels already, 
Mrs. Courcelles,’ Rochford asked, 
‘without our urging Linley on to 
add to the number ?’ 

‘Women—yes, perhaps ; but la- 
dies, like Mrs. Rochford, not at all, 
I think. My dear Louis Roch- 
ford, tell me what do the women 
who write novels now know of Eng- 
lish society ? 

‘They certainly haven’t all had 
my advantages in that way,’ Linley 
gravely remarked. ‘I have been 
—let me see—three whole months 
in London; but then, of course, 
under good instruction, one can 
learn more in that time than in a 
life—I mean than less fortunate 
people could.’ 

*Oh, it isn’t ¢Aat, my dear Mrs. 
Rochford ; but you're so very cle- 
ver and quick. You can do any- 
thing. Some women can. I never 
could, nor Cynthia. She follows 
me in that way. To be sure she 
is fond of mathematics; but she 
never professed to be clever. But 
you are so different. It’s odd, too ; 
Rochford used not to like clever 
women. Are you an admirer of 
clever women, Mr. Marzell? But 
first of all, now do tell me—you 
must have met so many remark- 
able people—did you ever meet 
George Sand ?’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Courcelles, I have 
often met George Sand.’ 

‘Then do tell me—now really 
do tell me something about George 
Sand.’ 

So there was for a short time 2 
talk about George Sand, which was 
only started because Mrs. Cour- 
celles thought Marzell was pro- 
bably an author, and that the fact 
would come out, and she was re- 
minded of George Sand as a di- 
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vining rod simply by having seen 
a volume of A/ademoiselle Merquem 
lying onatable. But nothing came 
of it except evidence that Mr. Al- 
bert Marzell was not an author. 
Then she made up her mind that 
he was a former lover of Linley’s, 
with which theory she angled so 
artfully that she at last drew up to 
the surface the fact that this was 
only the second time he had seen 
his hostess. 

Mrs. Courcelles always lingered 
rather long over her luncheon ; but 
at last it was over, and Rochford 
and his guest went to the billiard- 
room to play a game and smoke a 
cigar. 

‘Now do tell me who is that 
young man,’ Mrs. Courcelles be- 
gan. ‘ He is so clever and looks so 
distinguished. He must be some- 
body.’ 

* Oh,’ Linley said demurely, ‘I 
am so glad you like him. I want 
to interest everybody in him. He 
is the brother of little Sinda.’ 

* Little who—little what, dear?’ 

‘ The little girl Ihave been teach- 
ing and bringing up in Dripdean- 
ham.’ 

‘The beggar girl? The pauper 
child? You are not serious, my 
dear Mrs. Rochford ? This is some 
pleasantry—I know it is; but I 
am so duli.’ 

‘Indeed, Mrs. Courcelles, that 
really is her brother, and that is 
why I feel such an interest in him. 
Mr. Rochford means to do some- 
thing for him.’ 

‘Then we have been actually 
taking luncheon with a—with a 
person like that! You dear, odd, 
eccentric creature, what things you 
do! Now, nobody in the world 
but yourself would do a thing like 
that." Of course you know I don’t 
mind in the least. But to think 
of it! 

‘Mr. Rochford asked him to 
Stay,’ said Linley. ‘Of course I don’t 
ask gentlemen in that way.’ 


‘Don’t ask — gentlemen, my 
dear ?” 

‘He seems to me a gentleman,’ 
said Linley. ‘I don’t care about 
his poverty—or I do care—that is 
what really interests me in him. 
But I think him a gentleman ; and 
Mr. Rochford likes him, and you 
know that I always defer to his 
judgment about people,’ added 
Linley demurely. 

‘What a dreadful little repub- 
lican and radical you are!’ Mrs. 
Courcelles said with a sweet smile. 
* You fairly take one’s breath away. 
What things do happen! Why, my 
dear, you are quite for the rights of 
man.’ 

And in her heart she hated Lin- 
ley, and felt firmly convinced that 
this was a deliberate insult put on 
her. More than ever now was she 
assured of Linley’s low, base origin 
and bringing up; more than ever 
was she resolved to find her out 
and punish her. 

‘You are fortunate, Cynthia,’ the 
good lady said a few minutes after, 
as she stood by her daughter’s bed- 
side and needlessly arranged her 
coverings with flurried fingers. 
‘You are to be congratulated, my 
love, on being unable to leave 
your room at present. If you 
were like me, my dear, you would 
have been seated at table with a 
pauper.’ 

‘With a pauper, mamma?’ the 
fair Cynthia said, turning her eyes 
and herself around in something 
like genuine surprise ; for her idea 
of ‘pauper’ was somebody with 
short hair and a gray jacket. 

‘Just a pauper, dear—the brother 
of a beggar girl; one of madam’s 
new favourites ; a new whim ofthe 
little upstart below. It’s a shame, 
a positive shame, to see a man 
like Louis Rochford, a gentleman, 
made a fool of by such a crea- 
ture.’ 

‘But do, please, explain, mam- 
ma. What is it all about? You 
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forget that I don’t know anything 
of 1:.’ 

‘Well, my love, there was a per- 
son at luncheon with us—a young 
man who was introduced to me, 
and allowed to talk to me ; and he 
turns out to be the brother of the 
little beggar girl whom my lady 
below is bringing up out ofa whim; 
and she wants Rochford to get a 
situation for this young fellow—as 
a valet, I suppose—and she in- 
vites him to sit down to table with 
me.’ 

‘ How strange, how very strange ! 
Did she really mean it, mamma, do 
you think ? 

‘Mean what, love ? 

‘Mean it as an insult to us?” 

‘Of course she did; I am sure 
she did. She hates us.’ 

‘I wonder Mr. Rochford would 
allow it.’ 

‘Oh, Rochford—as to that, he 
is completely under her feet. I 
think I never sawa man so changed. 
I do wish I could find out some- 
thing about her. I wonder can 
this young fellow be a former lover 
of hers—or a poor relation? Her 
brother perhaps! I always thought 
the bringing up of that little girl 
was a very odd affair. People 
don’t do such things, you know, 
without reason. I shouldn’t won- 
der at all if that little girl was her 
sister.’ 

‘She is not a bit like her,’ said 
Cynthia, whose serene mind never 
allowed prejudice to colour her re- 
cognition of facts. 

‘Step-sister, perhaps. You may 
be sure there’s something in it. 
I'll find out. Oh, I'll find out; 
you may rely upon that.’ 

‘ I really think, mamma, we ought 
to leave this place. I am almost 
quite well ; I could go to-morrow, 
and I don’t see why we should stay 
here to be insulted. What do we 
want here ?” 

‘But ll not be driven away by 
her in that manner. No, that I’m 
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resolved on. It's not her house, it’s 
Louis Rochford’s house; and if you 
had been less silly, Cynthia, she 
would never have been here at 
all.’ 

‘Mamma, what is the good of 
talking in that way now? Miss 
Cynthia murmured, with an uneasy 
and petulant movement of her 
limbs under the bedclothes. 

* Well, I have not done with her. 
When you are well, Cynthia, I par- 
ticularly want you to be very civil 
to this young man, if he comes 
here.’ 

‘To that young man—to him 
that you call the pauper ?” 

‘Yes, love. I shall make a 
point of being very civil to him. 
She sha’n’t think that she has it in 
her power to offend us; and be- 
sides, I have a strong conviction 
that out of this young fellow I 
could get all I want to know about 
her.’ 

Cynthia had long been losing 
faith in her mother’s artifices and 
stratagems. Indeed, she was an 
honest girl, who had no particular 
art about her. She merely loved 
to be flattered, and hoped that Pro- 
vidence would send her a rich hus- 
band, as the legitimate spoils of her 
beauty and her grace. She did not 
share in her mother’s dislike of Lin- 
ley, or of any one, and even still 
was inclined to feel sceptical about 
Linley’s premeditated insults. She 
was, as we have already said, a per- 
fectly proper girl, beneath whose 
stays no wrong emotion ever could 
find a place. But she assumed, as 
a matter of course, that after a 
while Mr. Rochford must begin to 
be sorry that he had married Lin- 
ley and not her; and though the 
loss of such a match was a vexa- 
tion to her, yet when the thing 
was done, and could not be un- 
done, she was not disposed to waste 
any regrets over it. So she only 
endured her mother’s grand plots, 
and passively aided them when she 
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could, rather than be scolded or 
talked to. 

‘I detest her more and more 
every day,’ Mrs. Courcelles de- 
clared. 

A tap at the door was heard. 

‘May I come in? said Linley’s 
sweet clear voice. 

‘Come in, you dear Mrs. Roch- 
ford. Cynthia has been longing 
to see you all this morning, but I 
told her how much engaged you 
were. Is she not improving? 
Doesn’t she look ever so much bet- 
ter already?” 

When Linley came from Miss 
Cynthia’s bedside she went into 
the drawing-room, and she saw that 
the sofa on which the young lady’s 
fainting form had been laid was no 
longer there. She asked the house- 
keeper what had become of it, and 
was told that Mr. Rochford had 
ordered it to be taken out of that 
room, saying that he hated it there, 
and would not have it there any 
longer. When asked where it was 
to go, he said he didn’t care what 
they did with it as long as it was 
out of his sight; and he seemed 
vexed somehow, the housekeeper 
thought. 

A little touch of melancholy pity 
came into Linley’s breast. This 
was Rochford’s almost childish 
eagerness to remove from her sight 
any memorial of that unlucky ebul- 
lition of emotion. ‘ Better he had 
left things as they were, and done 
nothing,’ she thought. ‘If there 
was anything to remember, ‘hat 
would not help me to forget. It 
was nothing after all—only it has 
changed our lives somehow.’ 

‘That's a wonderfully clever 
young fellow, Linley,’ her master 
said to her shortly after, ‘and I 
like him very much. He’s a capital 
talker, and knows a great many odd 
stories about people everywhere. I 
think he is just the man to make 
an invaluable secretary for Platt, if 
Platt will persist in thrusting him- 
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selfinto Parliament. I shall recom- 
mend him strongly, and if Platt 
can’t have him we must find some- 
thing forhim somewhere. If I had 
any inclination for political life, he 
is just the sort of secretary I should 
like to have. Heis sure to get on. 
Meanwhile, I have asked him to 
stay here until we find an engage- 
ment for him. Tell Mrs. Blount 
to find him a bedroom, Linley, will 
you?” 

Linley thought this was being 
perhaps a little precipitate, but she 
did not say so, for she knew why 
Rochford had become thus sud- 
denlyand actively benevolent. Her 
heart was too generous to allow her 
to pass unacknowledged any offer- 
ing of good-will. 

‘ This is all to please me, Louis, 
I know,’ she said, and then a little 
pang went through her. Oh, why 
was there any need of his endeav- 
ouring to propitiate her? Why was 
he not still her master ? 

* My dear, should I not do some- 
thing to please you? Iam going 
for a drive in the park, Linley. 
Will you come with me?” 

‘I? Yes,’ Linley said, colouring 
a little; ‘I'll come.’ 

‘Linley! He took her hand and 
spoke in a low voice. They were 
standing now in that same drawing- 
room on the hearth. ‘ Linley, will 
you kiss me ?’ 

‘Why not, Louis ?” 

Her cheek, usually so pale, now 
crimsoned; she turned her eyes 
away and kissed him. 

‘That is reconciliation, Linley, 
is it not? 

‘Oh, yes,’ she answered in a low 
tone, and she meant it in honest 
good faith. Thus she reconciled 
herself to her husband and her life. 
Thus she sealed the bond by which 
she pledged herself to put illusions 
away, and to conquer disappoint- 
ment, and to enter with quiet and 
cheerful soul upon her new exist- 
ence. 
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BILL BULLCALF THE BASSO. 





THE Bullcalf family always believed 
in Bill’s voice. When only a mere 
child, on being flogged by his father 
for having a black mark against 
him in connection with the study of 
Delectus,he roared in such a fashion 
that the paternal arm was arrested 
by the appalling noise, and he de- 
sisted from inflicting a punishment 
which brought the neighbours out 
of their houses to know whether 
he was murdering his offspring or 
not. In the course of a few years 
Bill was asked to join the parish 
choir on Sundays; and on the first 
occasion of his giving tongue, the 
organist thought he had blundered 
with his foot on one of the deepest 
pedal-notes of the instrument, while 
some of the congregation had a 
notion that the same musical cow 
who in the Irish legend was said to 
have devoured a piper, bag, body, 
and bones, had strayed into the 
gallery, and was mooing during 
mass. 

Bullcalf himself had the full faith 
—and more—of genius in his own 
abilities. He was always practising 
his notes, having bought a book 
comprising a system for the pur- 
pose. Hisgreat point was his lowdo. 
You never could imagine anything 
so tremendous as thisdo. It seemed 
to come from the centre of the 
earth, or to rise booming from the 
bowels of the world like the groan 
of an imprisoned giant. For fear 
he should at any time be unable to 
summon this do from the recesses 
in which it lay, Bullcalf used to be 
feeling or sounding for it at inter- 
vals from morning until night. The 
first thing he did in the morning 
was to clear his throat and try 


whether the do was in its cave, so 
to speak ; the last thing as he tum- 
bled into bed at night was to go 
through a similar process. People 
used to start up from their seats or 
couches at the rumbling thunder 
which appeared to issue from Bull- 
calf’s room ; and when they became 
acquainted with the cause of the 
phenomenon, they would exclaim, 
‘What a wonderful voice young 
Bullcalf has! Never heard such a 
bass in my life. He ought to go 
upon the stage.’ Bullcalf was ap- 
prenticed to an attorney, but could 
never keep his mind upon writs, or 
costs, or briefs. When his master 
was, absent, and a client would sud- 
denly enter the office, Bullcalf would 
be discovered posing before a scrap 
of music and realising his recollec- 
tion of Foli, whom he once heard at 
the Theatre Royal Hawkins-street, 
Dublin. Then the little country 
town in which the Bullcalfs lived 
had a musical circle, into which of 
course our hero was cordially ad- 
mitted. Here he was flattered and 
petted to excess for his wonderful 
vocal powers. His bass solo at a 
concert for the benefit of the lying- 
in-hospital was the feature of the 
evening. His do was spoken of as 
the chef-d’wuvre of the night. Bill 
was a solemn and rather lank- 
formed personage, which increased 
rather than diminished the effect 
of one of his songs. He had a 
grave air, especially when ap- 
proaching the plunge for the low 
note, which he contrived to intro- 
duce into every ballad, and which 
never failed to bring down the 
house. His manners were quiet and 
subdued, as if he felt the import- 
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ance of the exceptional piece of 
property of which he was pos- 
sessed. 

Five years have passed, as they 
used to say in the melodrama pro- 
grammes, and my lot is changed 
from living in the neighbourhood 
of K—— to residing in London. 
I had naturally forgotten all about 
Bill Bullcalf. I was sitting one 
Saturday afternoon, at a concert at 
the Crystal Palace, in the stalls. The 
orchestra was tuning-up previous 
to the arrival of Mr. Manns, and 
the various tatting and novel-read- 
ing young ladies were busy at their 
respective pastimes until they were 
called upon by the baton of Mr. 
Manns to listen to Beethoven. All 
of a sudden—inspired as it were 
by a bleat from a bassoon in the 
band—I heard the side gallery vi- 
brate with a sound which carried 
me back to Ireland and Bill Bull- 
calfas readily as the distant Switzer 
is transported to his native hills by 
the wild melody of the rans de 
vaches. Do! It was Bill Bullcalf 
to a certainty, but he had the pru- 
dence to keep quiet during the 
performance, and I detected him 
listening very eagerly and intently 
to the music. When the concert 
was over I contrived to meet him 
coming down the stairs. We shook 
hands cordially. I asked him after 
a while what brought him to Lon- 
don. 

‘To tell ye the truth, Tom,’ said 
Bullcalf, who had a fine brogue of 
his own, ‘I have a notion of sing- 
ing in the Italian opera.’ 

‘Well, but the managers of the 
opera do not select their staffs from 
unknown or untried persons.’ 

‘ But I have letters to ’em both; 
and bad luck to me, if I couldn’t 
do twice better than the best bass 
they have at present.’ 

_ *Qh, indeed! And when do you 
intend to present your letters ?” 

‘Monday. I'd have gone to one 
of ’em to-day but I’m a bit hoarse.’ 
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* Have you learned Italian ? 

‘Yena no! Man alive, I’m 
told you just sing anything for 
words, and it sounds all right with 
the proper action. I can put ina 
stave here and there of Irish, and 
that will sound foreign enough for 
any opera.’ 

‘I see you are quite prepared.’ 

‘I should think I was, Tom,’ 
said Bullcalf, with a chuckle of per- 
fect content. ‘If they don’t have 
me at ayther opera, sure there’s 
oratorios now I could do.’ 

‘Did you ever sing in an ora- 
torio ?” 

‘Did I ever sing in an oratorio 
is it? Well, not exactly; but you 
have heard of me singing in the 
church at home, and that’s the 
same thing.’ 

I did not meet Bullcalf until the 
following Thursday. Hisinterviews 
with Mr. —— and Mr. —-— were 
not attended with the success he 
expected or believed he merited. 
He came to my door in the Temple 
announcing himself with a do which 
very nearly cost the life of my boy- 
clerk, who was at that moment in 
the act of turning cat-out-of-skin on 
the iron bar of the window seventy 
feet from the ground, in which per- 
formance he was arrested by the 
gong-like bellow of Bullcalf. 

‘I sang me best solo from the 
** Chough and Crow” for one fellow, 
Tom,’ said he; ‘and may I never 
speak another word of truth in my 
life if any one ever sang better.’ 
(Modesty, it will be perceived, was 
not one of Bullcalt's failings.) ‘ But 
what do you think he said? That I 
wanted a little training. “ Have you 
any one in your company, sir,” says 
I, “that could go down as low as 
that?” (Here Bullcalf touched his 
de.) “No, sir,” says he, “I have 
not.” “Did you ever hear any 
one, sir,” says I, “ go half as low as 
that?” And I gave it to him again, 
Tom. “Indeed, sir,” says he, 
“ you have averyremarkable voice ; 
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but I am afraid it would not suit 
us.” ‘“ Very good,” says I, stand- 
ing up; “ what’s one man’s mate is 
another man’s poison ; and maybe 
Mr. ” (then I mentioned the 
name ofthe other fellow) “would be 
of a different opinion from you.” 
**T hope,” says he with that, “ you 
will be successful in getting an en- 
gagement from him as primobasso.” 
*T would have no objection, quite 
the contrary, I assure you, sir.” 
And so, polite enough, he showed 
me to the door. The other chap 
was a grand gentleman entirely ; 
but when he read Lord ’s letter 
which I brought him: “Take a 
chair, Mr. Bullcalf,” says he ; “and 
now let me know what I can do 
for you.” I told him I wanted to 
sing bass in his opera. He asked 
me if I knew any songs, and I 
asked him just to tell me a song I 
didn't know. “ Now, sir,” says he, 
“just go over there to the piano 
and kindly let me hear you.” ‘Oh, 
we won't mind the piano,” says I; 
“‘T can sing as well without as with 
it” (and soI can, and better); and 
thinking there was bad luck in the 
“Chough and Crow,” I gave him 
the “ Lifeboat,” that used to as- 
tonish ’em at K—-—. When I was 
done, “ Pray, Mr. Bullcalf,” says 
he, “‘ where were you taught ?” “I 
mostly taught myself, sir,” says I ; 
“and that’s what gives me such 
confidence; and there’s nothing like 
confidence, I understand, for the 
stage,” says I. “Very true, Mr. 
Bullcalf,” says he; “very true. I 
do not at present see an opening 
for you with us, but when I do I 
won't forget you.” And so 4e bid 
me good-morning, and here I am.’ 

Bullcalf, for a week or so after his 
unfortunate efforts to obtain an en- 
gagement either at Covent Garden 
or Drury Lane, was in the habit of 
frequenting the galleries of the ope- 
ras on alternate nights. When the 
basso came forward Bullcalf would 
listen intently to a solo, and at the 
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close of it would just give one 
boom ever so much under the place 
from which the voice of the artist 
started. He tired of this form of 
amusement at last, and then came 
to me to know what he would do 
with himself pending his discovery 
to the musical world of London. 
It happened that my friend Mrs. 
Ellis, a young widow living in the 
region of Kensington, was at that 
time in the habit of giving musical 
evenings ; in fact, she had open 
drawing-room on Saturday nights 
for this purpose, and very pleasant 
and agreeable these little réunions 
were. Both amateur and profes- 
sional artistes attended, and the 
hostess and her mother possessed 
the tact necessary for conducting 
affairs of the kind to perfection. I 
thought I saw an opening for Bull- 
calf, and a fresh quarter from which 
I could ingratiate myself with Mrs. 
Ellis. I told her I had discovered 
a musical Phoenix who would be 
the greatest addition to her sozrées. 
She was all eagerness and excite- 
ment to hear about him. 

‘Was he a tenor?’ 

‘No,abass. He might be called 
even a double-bass.’ 

‘ An Italian ?” 

‘ Not exactly.’ 

‘A German ?” 

‘Not altogether. In fact, he is 
a countryman of mine—an Irish- 
man.’ 

© Oh, I like Irishmen so much, 
said pretty Mrs. Ellis kindly. ‘Doe 
bring him with you on next Satur- 
day.’ 

When we arrived at Bendemeer- 
terrace, Kensington, we could hear 
an early nightingale already warb- 
ling at the piano as we entered the 
hall. This was the wife ofarising art- 
ist, who before her marriage had been 
in the profession. After the song 
was over I led in Bullcalf, looking 
every inch of his six feet, and with 
that noble air of superiority to all 
mankind, and of proprietorship in 
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the universe, for which he was dis- 
tinguished. Mrs. Ellis received him 
most gracefully and cordially. They 
had not much time to talk, for just 
then a squab German with a gnome 
head began to roar a Teuton love- 
song to an arpeggio accompani- 
ment on the harp bya gentleman 
with a chronic crick in his neck 
from listening with his ear cocked 
to his own compositions. The 
singer, to a person ignorant of the 
beautiful German language, appear- 
ed to beinvoking bitter imprecations 
on us all; and when he ceased, 
Mrs. Ellis told us he could paint 
quite as well as he could sing. 

‘Yes,’ remarked an amiable 
young writer for journals who was 
present, * Herr Grabbler’s artist 
friends say he would have made a 
good singer, and his musical friends 
think he should have stuck to the 
studio.’ 

‘Perhaps, Mr. Bullcalf—’ 

Mr. Bullcalf did not require much 
persuasion. ‘Have you brought 
any music with you, Mr. Bullcalf?’ 
inquired Mrs. Ellis. 

‘No, madam; I can remember 
me songs off be heart,’ replied Bull- 
calf, standing up. 

‘Allow me to introduce Signor 
Calcavello, Mr. Bullcalf.’ (Calca- 
vello, fashionable professor of the 
piano; supposed to be connected 
with the Tuscan nobility, but dis- 
tinctly recognised as a Saffron-hill 
Savoyard by several illustrators of 
Italian life who reside permanently 
in the sunny regions of St. John’s- 
wood.) ‘Signor Calcavello will, I 
am sure, be glad to play an ac- 
companiment for you, Mr. Bullcalf.’ 

Calcavello made a gesture sig- 
nificant of the happiest moment of 
his life having at length arrived. 

Bullcalf at first deprecated any 
assistance, but Calcavello was al- 
ready at the piano triumphing over 
it with his fingers, and enjoying 
his dexterity like an orang upon a 
parallel bar. 
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‘Do you know the “ Young May- 
moon,” sir? inquired Bullcalf. 
Calcavello, still casting somersaults 
among the octaves, shook his head. 
This difficulty was obviated, how- 
ever,-by Mrs. Ellis producing an 
edition of the ‘ Melodies,’ and plac- 
ing the required lyric before the 
signor. Then came the question 
of key, Bullcalf not intending to go 
in the key the tune was set in; but 
having determined on one into 
which the do could be brought, he 
sounded that as a guide to the 
maestro. Then he began. At the 
first sound of his voice conversa- 
tion died. I have never yet de- 
scribed the quality of Bullcalt’s bass, 
and I am afraid I shall now fail in 
the attempt. It generally began 
with a muffled bray, and it had no 
resonance in it whatever, no more 
than if he were talking to you. It 
was never in tune. In vain did 
Calcavello hunt Bullcalf in his 
hoarse serenade from flat to sharp 
and from sharp to flat ; he might as 
well have endeavoured to accom- 
pany a cockcrow, or the choral 
matins of a rookery, or the croak- 
ing grace before fish ofa solan-goose. 
But Bullcalf never paid the least 
attention to Calcavello. When he 
came to the words, ‘How sweet 
to roam through Morna’s grove,’ 
frowning sternly the while, I saw 
Mrs. Ellis looking at him with an 
expression of ludicrous surprise 
and almost awe upon her counten- 
ance ; but when, instead of finishing 
the air according to the text, he 
went down a fifth, or thereabout, 
to reach the do, the sensation he 
effected was undeniable. I went 
out into the hall, where I found 
Mrs. Ellis stooping over a statuette, 
her whole frame convulsed and her 
eyes full of tears from laughter. 

‘Well, what do you think of my 
basso profondo ?” 

‘Oh, he’s delicious! I must go 
in and thank him at once.’ And 
the hypocrite did, Bullcalf bridling 
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with pleasure under the coquettish 
caresses of her compliments. ‘I 
won't ask him to sing again, Tom,’ 
said the widow; ‘I want to havea 
chat with him, and I mean to take 
him in to supper instead of you.’ 

‘What a menagerie this place 
is now!’ remarks the young writer 
from the journals to a friend within 
my hearing. ‘ Look at the airs of 
that ass in the corner, who has 
been in the Blotting-paper Depart- 
ment of Somerset House since he 
could spell, and who spends his 
time writing verses on his experi- 
ences of life. And that’s Faddle, 
who does “ London Correspond- 
ence” for the leading organs in 
Spitzbergen; and over there’s a 
woman-doctor with a tourniquet in 
her pocket this moment. Here 
comes Mrs. Smith, a table-turner 
and a spirit-rapper, who believes in 
Guppy and rejects the Gospel. 
Sweet woman se is. Good-even- 
ing, Mrs. Smith; have you been en- 
chanted with the bass solo we heard 
just now?” 

‘The gentleman struck me as 
having rather a peculiar voice.’ 

‘I understand Mr. Tom Arthur 
found him in Ireland. Didn't you, 
Tom?’ drawled out this smart youth, 
perceiving I could hear him. ‘He 
discovered the Mangerton Lablache 
trolling Lillibulero in the Devil’s 
Punch-bowl. Observe his moun- 
tain style, Mrs. Smith; even with 
the swallow-tail he reminds you of 
Polyphemus; a connection of the 
Smith family, ha, ha! And so Mr. 
Dotterel rambled on until he got 
a signal from the fan of Miss Fair- 
holt, an attractive blonde, and was 
permitted to amuse her in a differ- 
ent part of the room. 

Bullcalf brought Mrs. Ellis into 
supper, or into the buffet refresh- 
ment, which was sensibly substitut- 
ed for that usually ostentatious in- 
fliction. ‘I hope you enjoyed him, 
Annie,’ said I, as we were leaving. 
‘I suppose I may bring him to call?’ 





‘By all means. He’s capital fun. 
Come to luncheon to-morrow with 
him,’ 

Bullcalf lit a pipe when we were 
in the street, as we intended to walk 
home. After some time he asked, 

* How long is ould Ellis dead ?” 

‘Who do you mean by “ould” 
Ellis ? 

‘Her (a jerk of his umbrella in 
the direction of Bendemeer-terrace) 
* husband.’ 

I did not much fancy Mrs. Ellis, 
who was to be Mrs. Arthur when I 
should make up my mind to ask 
her, being spoken of in this off-hand 
fashion ; however, I replied that Mr. 
Ellis had been dead three years ; 
that he was a very old gentleman, 
and that he had left his widow bet- 
ter than well off. 

‘Do! bonged Bullcalf in a con- 
templative manner, and spake no 
farther word until we bade each 
other good-night. I mentioned to 
him that I had a message to invite 
him to luncheon the next day at 
Bendemeer-terrace. 

The next day Bullcalf was with 
me punctually, and we drove off to 
Kensington. Mrs. Ellis in the 
course of the afternoon insisted on 
playing for him herself, and I thought 
I never saw a keener appreciation 
of fun than there sparkled through 
her brown eyes as she endeavoured 
to keep him straight in Schubert’s 
‘ Wanderer.’ After that Bullcalf was 
a regular visitor at Bendemeer-ter- 
race. He went there himself, with 
or without me, and appeared to 
have abandoned his efforts to sing 
on the stage. At last I began to 
grow jealous. I laughed at myself 
at first, but Dotterel (confound him!), 
whom I met at the Junior Giblets, 
to which we both belonged, made 
me let a cigar go out through 
sheer uneasiness one evening in the 
smoking-room. ‘ Begad, Arthur, 
he's cuttin’ you out clean, sir. You 
have cut your own throat with the 
widow, Arthur. 





The giant wins. 
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Pll back Orson against Valentine. 
He’s always there.’ 

* That isn’t true.’ 

‘Thank you, but I know he is 
though. And she’s taught him to 
sing “Oh, ruddier than the cherry.” 
He calls it “churry.” I heard him.’ 

‘I don’t believe it.’ 

‘Don’t like it, you mean, but she 
does though, and the people next 
door have given notice of applying 
to a magistrate for a summons 
against the Ellises for keeping a 
bear in the yard. That isn’t true, of 
course; in tact I made that myself 
just now; but the rest is, *pon my 
word ; ’tis true, and pity ’tis ’tis true. 
Bet you anything, if you are there 
at two o'clock to-morrow, you will 
hear Fin Mac Cool Boru, or what- 
ever his name is, singing at her, sir, 
at her, until she must surrender to 
him, fall down as Jericho did at 
the sound of the trumpet, “ Oh, 
ruddier than the churry ; oh, sweeter 
than the burry;”’ and to enforcethis 
imitation Mr. Dotterel performed 
it through a temporary bugle com- 
posed ofan evening paper; and see- 
ing that he had made me nicely sav- 
age, he finished his coffee and went 
in to play pool. 

To be jilted for an oaf such as 
Bullcalf! How incomprehensible 
women are! I kept away altogether 
from Bendemeer-terrace for a whole 
fortnight, during which time I had 
frequent visits from Bullcalf, to- 
wards whom I adopted a very bit- 
ter and sarcastic manner, which he 
received with a sort of stolid good- 
humour. At length I received a 
note from Mrs. Ellis, written in a 
perfectly frank open style, to know 
why I did not appear as usual on 
the Saturdays ; and I determined to 
go once for all to see for myself how 
things really were. 

There could be no doubt about 
it. Bullcalf was installed as first 
favourite. ‘We had the “churry” 
and the “ burry” before you arrived, 
Arthur,’ said the loquacious Dot- 
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terel, as I stood dangling my bon- 
net and plume, otherwise holding 
a Gibus, in my hand by the door, 
‘and now your Titania is stroking 
the head of Bottom almost without 
disguise ; and indeed Mrs. Ellis was 
conversing with marked vivacity 
and pleasure to the gentleman thus 
referred to, and did not seem to 
notice my entering the room at 
all. 

The age of dignified and Byronic 
sulking is over. I made straight to 
Mrs. Ellis, who was not embarrassed, 
or fluttered, as the romances say, in 
the least. She was glad to see me, 
she said simply, and then telegraph- 
ed for Calcavello, and despatched 
him to work up a wild /arente/e on 
the piano, while she went round the 
room to find a cantatrice to perform 
when Calcavello had concluded. 

* You were in fine voice to-night,’ 
remarks the waggish Dotterel to 
Bullcalf; ‘that low note of yours 
came out famously.’ 

‘D’ye mean me do? said the in- 
nocent Bullcalf. 

‘Yes; neither Foli, Ciampi, nor 
Formes of old, could sing down to 
it. Mrs. Ellis appeared charmed 
with your singing.’ 

‘T’ll sing better by and by. We 
are to have a jewet, Mrs. Ellis and 
me: “I would that me love would 
silently go.”’ 

‘Flow, Mr. Bullcalf; silently flow.’ 

‘Flow or go, ’tis all the same 
when you know your part.’ 

I couldn’t stand any more of this, 
and I thought Annie dd seem pret- 
tier to-night than ever I had thought 
she was before. I watched her 
through a mirror for a fewmoments, 
and then made up my mind to leave 
the house quietly. I was at the 


door when I heard my name called 
very quietly, but very peremptorily. 
I was standing before her in a mo- 
ment. 

‘Mr. Arthur.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Ellis.’ 

‘I want you to remain and play 
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an accompaniment for Mr. Bullcalf 
and myself. I wish it particularly.’ 

I saw Dotterel keenly relishing 
the happy expression of my coun- 
tenance as I sat down to the piano. 
Then the Beauty and the Beast 
commenced the ‘jewet’; and some- 
how or other as it went on, and the 
clear sweet contralto ran on with 
the chords, while Bullcalf lowed 
heavily, without the least compre- 
hension of the sentiment or melody 
of the song, I felt I must be mis- 
taken. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Bullcalf, she 
said when the performance was 
over; ‘ and now, sir,’ she continued, 
speaking to me, but pretending to 
turn over some leaves of music on 
the piano, ‘you may go away, if 
you like. I don’t want you any 
more, particularly.’ 

* But is it true that Mr. Bullcalf 
—that you—that you are engaged 
to Mr. Bullcalf?’ 

She laughed out pleasantly, ‘No, 
Tom, I am not, but I ought to be ; 
he has asked me every day since 
the second time he called here.’ 

‘And you don’t dislike being 
asked, I suppose ?” 

‘It’s capital fun. I enjoy it very 
much.’ 

‘Would you think it capital fun 
if I asked you, Annie ?’ 

‘Well, that would depend. Bull- 
calf is more amusing than you any 
time. You can’t go down to do ;’ 
and here pretty Mrs. Ellis opened 
her mouth in the most comical 
manner, and imitated the basso; 
* but you are very absurd altogether 
this evening. I really think you 
had best go away. Come again 
when you're a good boy, and not 
so cross or ridiculous. You played 
that accompaniment wretchedly.’ 

‘I am wretched myself.’ 

‘What has that to do with spoil- 
ing Mendelssohn? Marie dear, 
just the first part of that delicious 
morceau,’ &c.; and here our /éfe-d- 
téte was for the present interrupted. 
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But I was determined to lose no 
time over matters now. I saw the 
danger of never having formally 
proposed for Mrs. Ellis, and I ask- 
ed her and was accepted before the 
evening was over. But I felt indig- 
nant with Bullcalf for his imperti- 
nence. I told him a bit of my mind 
as we walked home. What did 
he mean by proposing to every lady 
of my acquaintance the moment he 
was introduced to them ? 

‘What harm was there in propos- 
ingto Mrs. Ellis?’ retorted Bullcalf. 
*Isn’t she a widow ?” 

‘There is harm, you fool!’ I al- 
most roared. 

‘She wouldn’t have me either; so 
much the worse for her,’ he con- 
tinued; ‘ but I know them thatwill.’ 

‘What, have you really been 
pursuing other ladies with your de- 
licate attentions ?” 

‘ Faith, as many as I could in the 
time I had, and Miss Fairholt is 
the lucky woman of them.’ 

Miss Fairholt was an_ heiress, 
and Dotterel liked her as much as 
I think he was capable of liking 
any one. 

(Smoking-room of the Junior 
Giblets a few evenings after the 
above conversation with Bullcalf.) 

‘Well, Arthur, when is Mrs. El- 
lis to be Mrs. Bullcalf?’ 

‘Oh, that’s off!’ 

* Really ?’ 

‘Yes. Mrs. Ellis told me so her- 
self.’ 

‘When ?” 

‘Well, when I asked her to be 
Mrs. Arthur. Besides, Mr. Bullcalf 
has made a conquest elsewhere. 
He is to be married next week.’ 

‘To whom ?” 

‘A friend of yours—Miss Fair- 
holt.’ 

Togive him his due, Dotterel took 
it without wincing. After about 
half an hour he remarked, 

‘ Bullcalf good family ? 
‘No.’ 
‘Much money ?” 
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‘None whatever.’ 

‘ Hasn’t read ? 

* Not for years.’ 

‘You don’t imagine the women 
care for his confounded voice ?” 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

‘Then why do you think Miss 
Fairholt accepted him?’ 

* Because he asked her.’ 


* And I forgot to do it,’ said Mr. 
Dotterel. ‘ Buona notte.’ And here 
is the moral of the story of Bill 
Bullcalf the basso, who reminded 
me of a duty I owed to myself, for 
the sequel of which I am so grate- 
ful that this fragment of biography 
is the result. 
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THE mariner’s life for me, 

A bright roving spirit to be. 
Like the wings of a dove 
Are the sails of my love, 

My bark that skims over the sea. 


The mariner’s love—his life 

Is not without trouble and strife : 
Oh, how slight is my care, 
Finding Providence there, 

And beauty with promises rife ! 


The mariner’s life is free, 

Though prisons in ships some may see. 
My trim bark she doth ride 
On the sea like a bride; 

Beloved of the bridegroom is she. 


The mariner’s life entails 

Some danger, though none he bewails ; 
For the wind and the seas 
Are the parents of these, 

The beautiful ships and their sails. 


The mariner, strong and brave, 

Is wooed by the wind and the wave 
To trade o’er each ocean, 
Keep life in commotion, 

In peril to serve and to save. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HARMAR TRIUMPHANT. 


Rosa did not deem it necessary 
to explain the cause of her sudden 
alteration of conduct in favour of 
Mr. Smallwood ; and Westonleigh 
little suspected it. Frank had be- 
haved very foolishly. It was on Mrs. 
Westonleigh that he had bestow- 
ed his attentions, neglecting Rosa 
in a manner which naturally made 
her indignant. Her spirit was a high 
one. She had had little to tame it ; 
and Frank’s conduct seemed con- 
temptible. In her hasty conclu- 
sion she not only blamed him, she 
blamed her aunt as well. What was 
culpable in him was also: culpable 
in her. Rosa was impulsive and 
trustful. She had believed—basing 
her faith on no insufficient founda- 
tion— that Frank’s attentions to 
her were only to be interpreted in 
one light,—that he had a sincere 
regard for her, and that he purposed 
asking her to be his wife ; she had 
therefore by her manner always 
assured him that his attentions were 
gratifying to her, and that he might 
not expect her tobe reluctant to ans- 
wer his proposal favourably when- 
ever he should choose to make it. 
When Rosa liked a person heartily, 
she was not backward in showing 
that she did so; and when she dis- 
liked any one, she was equally averse 
to compromising the fact. How bit- 
ter, then, were her feelings when she 
witnessed conduct of Frank’s which 
seemed to show that she had been 
mistaken in the inference she had 





drawn as to his meaning; these 
feelings becoming still more bitter 
when she thought of the openness 
and candour which had hitherto 
marked her intercourse with him. 
She would now show how com- 
pletely she despised him. At this 
time it appeared to her that even 
Mr. Smallwood was infinitely pre- 
ferable to Frank. Smallwood had 
offered her his hand ; he had writ- 
ten several letters to her after her 
refusal, begging her to reconsider 
her decision ; and when by chance 
she saw him, he exhibited unmis- 
takable signs of having taken his 
discomfiture to heart. 

So she went to her uncle, fully 
determining to accept him if her 
uncle would explain matters, and 
bring about an understanding. 

‘I am very glad you’ve come to 
your senses, Rosa,’ said Weston- 
leigh pleasantly. 

‘If he speaks, let him speak to- 
night,’ she answered. 

She was anxious to get the mat- 
ter over. She might find it harder 
to act to-morrow than to-day. 

‘I will seek him at once,’ said 
Westonleigh ; and with these words 
he went in search of Mr. Small- 
wood. 

This alteration in Rosa’s views 
was especially gratifying to Mr. 
Westonleigh ; for, calling to mind 
what Mr. Smallwood had said as to 
the conditions upon which he was 
prepared to assist him, he was sa- 
tisfied that he would become his 
friend now that circumstances had 
undergone a change in his favour. 
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Mr. Westonleigh left Rosa in quite 
buoyant spirits. If any disastrous 
telegram should be received to- 
night, giving a fatal report of the 
mine, he would be able to fall 
back upon Mr. Smallwood’s purse. 
George Westonleigh winced as he 
thought of the pass to which he 
had come, and of the devices upon 
which he was obliged to rely. Itwas 
a bitter thought as he reflected that 
he could no longer pride himself on 
his unflinching integrity. 

He spent some time in his search 
for this gentleman unsuccessfully. 
He was not in the ball-room; he 
was not in the refreshment-room ; 
and in this latter apartment he had 
seen Mr. Smallwood more than 
once during the evening, very in- 
dulgently patronising the cham- 
pagne cup. But Mr. Smallwood 
was not here now when Mr. Wes- 
tonleigh sought him, bearing Rosa’s 
message. 

As Mr. Westonleigh was search- 
ing for him with no little eagerness, 
Mr. Smallwood was in a small card- 
room, in the neighbourhood of the 
conservatory, visited by some of 
its pleasant odours. And here, at 
last, Mr. Westonleigh found him. 

‘ I’ve been looking for you every- 
where, Smallwood, having some 
good news to communicate.’ 

‘Glad to hear it,’ said Mr. 
Smallwood, piling up the counters 
on the card-table. 

‘The fact is,’ said Westonleigh 
in a very sanguine voice, ‘ Rosa has 
made a mistake. She quite mis- 
understood her feelings when she 
refused your hand a little while 
since ; and to-night she confessed 
this to me without the least reserve 
in the world. <A very candid girl is 
Rosa.’ 

‘This is delightful” said Mr. 
Smallwood, his brown eyes glow- 
ing. ‘You mean she'll have me? 
I thought she must have made a 
mistake. I'll go after her at once.’ 

‘Stay—a word. I can well 
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understand your lover’s impatience 
to hear from her own lips a con- 
firmation of what she told me; but 
I must claim your attention for a 
few minutes—only a few minutes 
—on some business matter.’ 

‘Don’t be long, pray; I’ve al- 
ready done some business with 
Harmar, and I am anxious for a 
change. I wish to merge the 
financier in the lover. I call that 
putting it neatly.’ 

‘Business with Mr. Harmar?’ 
said Westonleigh in a tone of sur- 
prise. 

‘Yes. I've just settled with him 
about investing that ten ‘thou.’ 
about which we talked, you know.’ 

‘ But—Smallwood ! 

‘It is all settled, I assure you.’ 

‘Settled ?? And now Weston- 
leigh spoke in a tone of positive 
alarm. 

Mr. Smallwood nodded. 

‘You have definitively arranged 
matters ?? asked Westonleigh, hop- 
ing against hope that Mr. Small- 
wood had not committed himself 
irretrievably. 

*I have.’ 

Westonleigh sighed. ‘Too late! 
too late! he thought. He sat 
meditating for some minutes, and 
then, without saying anything far- 
ther, left the room. 

And this was how it came to 
pass that Mr. Westonleigh found 
his hones so fatally overthrown : 
Mr. Harmar, in strolling thought- 
fully down the conservatory, had 
discovered the young gentleman 
at whist in the small room upon 
which this opened. This game 
soon terminated, and the other 
players having risen, Mr. Harmar 
and Mr. Smallwood were left to- 
gether. 

‘Just netted twenty-four half- 
crowns, Harmar. Not bad that for 
a quarter of an hour, and the points 
not high. I’m a good hand at 
whist. Always cultivated it with 
an eye to business. Don’t talk to 
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me about playing for love, or any 
such rubbish !’ 

‘I scarcely expected to see you 
here to-day,’ remarked Mr. Harmar, 
seating himself leisurely. 

‘I daresay. It is true that Miss 
Harford refused me, and I was tre- 
mendously cut up—tremendously ; 
but it won’t do for a fellow to give 
in utterly—not a bit of it. I had 
one or two more “ shies ;” and I’ve 
spoken to her to-night, and I’m not 
without hope, Mr. Harmar, that I 
may yet urge my suit with success. 
I don’t see why I shouldn't, eh?’ 

‘Not at all.’ 

‘I’m not proud; but I do say, 
with me it is generally a case of 
veni, vidi, vici, and a devilish quick 
vent, vidi, vic. Iwas tremendously 
upset that it was not so with her.’ 

‘Faint heart, you know, never 
won fair lady,’ remarked Mr. Har- 
mar cheerfully. 

‘I don’t think I’ve a faint heart, 
thanks to an unusual quantity of 
champagne I have taken. But a 
word with you. Love is all very 
well, but love isn’t everything. If 
I had thought only of Rosa to- 
night, I should not have won those 
twenty-four half-crowns; and I 
want your advice about investing 
some money.’ 

‘I shall be glad to give you the 
best advice, my good friend. Your 
father was a client of mine, and I 
have reasons for knowing was al- 
ways satisfied with the advice which 
I had it in my power to give him.’ 

‘I know it. I am getting three 
and a half for some cash at my 
banker's ; and, I confess, it grieves 
me that I am not in a pecuniary 
sense fructifying to a more satis- 
factory advantage. I want to be 
getting more—getting more, Mr. 
Harmar! You City people work 
the oracle so as to get more than 
such a trumpery percentage. I 
really could not sleep last night 
when I thought of that ten thou- 
sand pounds doing nothing—liter- 


ally doing nothing! It is shocking, 
isn’tit? Perhaps, though, you don’t 
care to trouble yourself in my mat- 
ters. There’s Westonleigh, whom 
I dropped when Rosa would not 
have me. Perhaps I acted shab- 
bily towards him, and ought rather 
to consult him.’ 

If Mr. Harmar had one anxiety 
greater than another, it was that 
Smallwood should have no business 
dealings with Westonleigh from 
which Westonleigh might derive 
assistance. 

‘Westonleigh is scarcely likely 
to have so much time as I to be- 
stow on your interests,’ said Har- 
mar quickly. ‘And I have now 
in hand a capital investment—safe, 
and very remunerative.’ 

‘ That’s what I want to combine, 
safety and remuneration; and Mr. 
Smallwood’s eyes twinkled. ‘And 
what about the percentage ?” 

‘ Certainly not less than fifteen.’ 

‘And this without risk? Fif- 
teen! That’s not bad. You are 
quite sure, now?” 

‘ My dear sir !’ expostulated Mr. 
Harmar. ‘And it is a speculation 
that will soon be taken up.’ 

‘And then I sha’n’t have so 
good a chance?’ cried Mr. Small- 
wood eagerly. 

‘Certainly not.’ 

‘My dear sir, I will entertain 
this matter.’ 

‘I shall expect your decision of 
to-night is final.’ 

‘Don’t fear that I shall go back 
from my bargain.’ 

Although Mr. Smallwood was of 
a greedy, not to say avaricious, 
nature, he was far less wideawake 
than he was wont to represent him- 
self. The prospectuses of companies, 
as advertised in the daily papers, 
had quite dazzled him with their 
golden hopes ; and old Mr. Har- 
mar’s promised Eldorado seemed 
a very real matter to Mr. Small- 
wood. This young gentleman had 
added to his resources at school 
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by lending-out various small sums 
at usurious interest ; the disburse- 
ment of threepence on Monday 
on his part being invariably re- 
turned him on Saturday by six- 
pence. A taste thus early acquired 
is not soon got rid of; and Mr. 
Smallwood promised most happily 
to turn to good account the lessons 
and experience of his youth. 

Some more conversation of a 
business nature took place, at the 
conclusion of which Mr. Harmar 
satisfied himself that he might rely 
upon the faith of his young client, 
from whom he extracted an earnest 
of the good things to come. 

Having received this, Mr. Har- 
mar, as he left the room, and his 
young friend to some considerable 
self-congratulation on account of 
having found a profitable market 
for his unemployed cash, said 
thoughtfully, with bowed head : 

‘Thus step by step I cut away 
Westonleigh’s path of safety.’ 

So unfortunate Mr. Westonleigh 
was destined to come and find it. 

On his way to find Rosa, Mr. 
Smallwood reported to Mr. Harmar 
that Westonleigh showed consider- 
able annoyance, and even anxiety, 
when he heard that Mr. Small- 
wood’s word was pledged to Mr. 
Harmar. 

‘Did he? thought the wily old 
man. ‘I daresay. How the plot 
thickens! To-nmight, if I am not 
wrong, I shall see its development.’ 


Mr. Harmar stood very quietly 
in the centre of the ante-room after 
Mr. Smallwood’s triumphant exit 
from it in search of Miss Harford, 
‘quite indifferent to the lively music 
behind, which seemed rising to a 
climax. The handsome clock pealed 
forth some chimes, and he glanced 
—but quite carelessly—at the hour. 
The conservatory was deserted ; 
the odour from the flowers floated 
in heavy and sweet. This seemed 
to give him displeasure, for he 
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sniffed the air, and shook his head 
irritably. 

Suddenly he was aware that he 
was not alone. A dark, thin, mid- 
dle-aged man had er tered. 

‘Thornton! WI! news? 

‘Bad for my principal. Penryn 
didn’t telegraph, but came up this 
afternoon. The mine is—exhaust- 
ed!’ 

Harmar’s eyes brightened. ‘I 
will see you to-morrow. Go now. 
You will find Mr. Westonleigh in 
the dancing-room.’ 

The music ceased at that mo- 
ment, and Thornton passed in. 
He made his way straight to Wes- 
tonleigh, and drew him aside. 
Smallwood, radiant with happiness, 
self-importance, and champagne, 
was standing near Rosa, who was 
watching Francis Boyden and Mrs. 
Westonleigh, anger and jealousy 
firing her eyes. Some one had 
drawn up the blinds of one of the 
large windows, and the moonlight 
came pouring in just where Rosa 
was standing, and shimmered on 
her pale yellow-satin dress; and 
the garden beyond looked almost 
as bright as day. 

As Westonleigh, after some mi- 
nutes’ conference with his clerk 
Thornton, who quickly left the 
room by aside door, giving a short 
furtive side-glance towards Har- 
mar, sauntered down the ballroom 
and entered the ante-room, Mrs. 
Westonleigh and Francis passed 
into the conservatory. Weston- 
leigh was very pale. The music 
struck up again ; there was a move- 
ment as though another dance were 
beginning ; the doors closed behind 
him. They opened again shortly, 
and admitted Mr. Harmar. 

‘You have had bad news?’ he 
said. 

‘T have.’ 

‘This bad news means that you 
are, or will be, ruined.’ 

‘Who told you that ?” 

‘Never mind. It is sufficient 
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that I knowit. But that is not the 
worst. Look there! He pointed 
to Mrs. Westonleigh and Frank 
Boyden, who were together in the 
conservatory. ‘Look there? Their 
figures were only partly seen 
through a large flowering magnolia. 

‘What does this mean?’ said 
Westonleigh in a whisper. 

‘Listen and hear !’ 


‘ Oh, can I forget the past, Clara? 
All the years that have intervened 
since we parted are without interest 
tome now. I look beyond them 
to the days when you and I were 
friends—more than friends ; when 
the poor music-master made his 
lessons the means with which his 
heart conversed with yours.’ 

‘Mr. Boyden’ said Clara, speak- 
ing for the moment rather in won- 
der than in anger, and in a voice 
hardly audible to her listeners. 

*I must speak. I am mad— 
wicked ; but I must speak! And 
do listen to me, Clara; do listen 
to me. You cannot forget that I 
once loved you, or the misery of 
that day when we were obliged to 
part ; your words as you bade me 
farewell ; the letters that passed be- 
tween us before I awoke to the 
vanity on which my hopes were 
built. For if I did not speak 
openly, you knew what was in my 
heart. O Clara, nothing is for- 
gotten by me. I may never see 
you more from this night, or from 
this night I may hope again for a 
renewal of happiness and love ; 
but your memory will ever remain 
precious to me. I may be deso- 
late, but I shall love you always.’ 

‘Frank— Mr. Boyden, I be- 
seech you to say no more. You 
forget my position—that I am mar- 
ried.’ 

‘Married! Yes, to one who 
values you indeed! I should not 
speak so boldly if I did not know 
how little you were cared for. Does 
Mr. Westonleigh care for you at 


all? Has he any earthly interest 
but in his business ?” 

‘It is true—too true,’ answered 
Clara sadly. ‘ But, Mr. Boyden, I 
had a strong impression that you 
loved my niece ; Iam sure indeed 
that she cares for you.’ 

‘She has at any rate accepted 
Mr. Smallwood. Not many minutes 
since he was drinking champagne 
to her health, and telling some 
friend — with a rather unsteady 
voice —that Miss Harford had 
made him a happy man.’ 

‘Has Rosa done this? Silly 
girl, what can she mean? Is it 
possible that she can have thought 
that I~ 

Clara shrewdly guessed the whole 
story: Rosa had been jealous. 
She knew her passionate nature, 
and her likelihood to act with im- 
pulse, which she would afterwards 
sorrowfully regret. The trouble 
on her face deepened, and she 
rose with a restless impatient move- 
ment from the side of Frank. 

‘Clara,’ he said, ‘let me hear 
from your own lips that—’ 

At that instant the music in the 
ball-room ceased, so that even her 
voice, which was low, seemed for 
an instant to be strangely loud. 

‘Hush ” said Clara, laying her 
hand upon his arm; ‘the music 
has stopped. My friends will be 
going to supper.’ 

‘Join me here shortly. At twelve 
you will be able to get away. O 
Clara, we must not part thus ; you 
must meet me here again. At 
twelve !’ 

Clara was anxious on Rosa’s be- 
half; for herself she cared little. 
She had the sense to see that Frank 
Boyden was speaking under the 
stress of feelings of which he would 
soon repent. She generously re- 
fused to attach any deep import- 
ance to the meaning which under- 
lay his words. Frank was only 
foolish, vain, thoughtless. Clara 
was anxious to see Rosa, and 
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smooth over the difficulties which 
had arisen between her and Frank. 
Mr. Smallwood seemed an element 
of infinitesimal importance. 

‘I will meet you here at twelve 
—in a quarter of an hour’s time,’ 
she said. 


‘ Dishonoured as well as ruined !’ 
cried Westonleigh, as he and Har- 
man watched his wife and Frank 
Boyden separate. 

‘Dishonoured—scarcely that yet. 
Ruined—I fear there may be some 
truth in that word. I have heard no- 
thing but glorification of you this 
evening, Westonleigh. I wonder 
what your friends would say were 
they to know what we know—and 
what I have seen coming.’ 

‘You ! 

‘Yes,’ replied Harmer coolly. 
‘Since the day when you left my 
office I’ve had my eyes open, and 
have watched your movements 
carefully. I’ve had even a clerk 
of yours in my pay—the one in 
whom you placed the most confi- 
dence, and to whose hands you 
did not hesitate to delegate any 
responsibility, even though it were 
at the risk of compromising your- 
self—that is, I have made it worth 
his while to let me know what you 
were doing. I knew of your anx- 
iety to marry Smallwood to your 
niece ; and I knew that one morn- 
ing when things looked black with 
you—when schemes tottered, when 
enterprise was fettered, when your 
ambition saw that every venture 
you had promoted might be a 
wreck—you used yourniece’s money 
for your own purposes! I know 
to-night that you have employed it 
vainly ; for the mine in which you 
sunk it is a failure, and the history of 
to-morrow will be that of your ruin! 

‘What reason have you to tri- 
umph in my ruin?’ cried Weston- 
leigh, who could not fail to notice 
the exultant tone in which the other 
spoke. 


‘Good reason enough. I am 
not so old that I cannot feel both 
jealousy and revenge.’ Weston- 
leigh started. ‘You left the old 
house—the old firm ; for that did 
not, I suppose, afford scope enough 
for your large abilities; and you 
married the woman I loved! 
Though I hoped that my vigilance 
might lead to the discovery of se- 
crets you would desire to hide, I 
had no hopes until lately of wit- 
nessing what you and I saw a few 
minutes since. No; I confess I 
little expected to see another man 
whispering love speeches in your 
neglected wife’s ears, at which she 
showed neither anger nor indiffer- 
ence ! 

Unhappy Westonleigh looked at 
him, saying nothing ; but his pained 
strained eyes questioned him, al- 
though he believed that he spoke 
with some motive underlying his 
words. 

‘You are in my hands,’ said Har- 
mar—‘ your fame and your wife’s re- 
putation. My vain fool ofa nephew 
is a good scholar. If indeed it had 
not been for mysuggestions he would 
not have dared to speak as he spoke 
to Mrs. Westonleigh to-night! I 
flattered his vanity—spoke of his 
past romantic regards for your 
wife—referred to some letters of 
hers that she has most likely for- 
gotten, written before your mar- 
riage with her, in which an enthu- 
siastic girl betrayed herself more 
than she thought. You have to- 
night seen the result! Your wife 
and my nephew are to meet again. 
Shall we witness their interview ?” 

Westonleigh put his hand to his 
face. He called to mind how he 
had neglected Clara. The conse- 
quences which faced him seemed 
terrible indeed. 

‘The time goes on,’ said Har- 
mar, glancing at the massive testi- 
monial clock, with its emblems of 
grace, enterprise, and prosperity, 
on the handsome marble mantel- 
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piece ; for a moment triumphing 
because the owner, whose skill and 
energy had received this artistic 
and costly recognition, was at his 
feet. ‘We must make a bargain. 
Your wife’s honour is in your hands 
now ; ’tis for you to guard it. But 
yours is in mine. You must con- 
sent to join me once again—to 
give me your aid and your abili- 
ties. Independence for you now 
is ruin ! 

‘I scarcely follow you. You 
mean that I am to identify my in- 
terests with yours—to become your 
partner ? 

‘Exactly. I have funds and 
means ; and my means will prevent 
any public dishonour on your part 
—that is, if you accede to my pro- 
posal. We may yet rise together,’ 
said Harmar, remembering the aid 
which Mr. Smallwood had guaran- 
teed him, and the money which 
Frank had placed in his hands, and 
which, arguing from his nephew’s 
character and the careless direction 
he had given for its employment, 
he believed he would be able to 
manipulate much as he chose. 

‘I see—I understand,’ answered 
Westonleigh, pressing his forehead. 
‘This blow is terrible. My wife 
false! No, not false yet. How 
my brain throbs! Worry and 
thought are driving me mad ! 

‘Give me your answer,’ said Har- 
mar, glancing again at the clock. 
‘It is but three minutes to the hour. 
You will do well to see your wife 
before that clock strikes ? 

Westonleigh drew his hands over 
his eyes. 

‘The moments are going—the 
moments are going fast.’ 

Westonleighcould scarcely grasp 
the meaning ofthe old man’s words. 
His eyes were dim, his thoughts 
confused. The clock began to 
strike as Clara entered. Without 
noticing them, she walked quickly 
across the room, and glanced in 
the conservatory. 
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‘Francis not here! she said 
under breath. The next moment 
she saw her husband and Mr. Har- 
mar. Westonleigh, with pale and 
haggard face, advanced towards 
her. The shocking change in his 
face alarmed her. 

‘I know all, Clara,’ he said in a 
hoarse voice. 

‘ I—I don’t understand, George,’ 
she cried. ‘You are ill! What 
has happened ?” 

‘ Happened !’ said George, with 
an hysterical laugh. ‘ Your inno- 
cence is assumed well—well ! 

‘ George—George, what do you 
mean?’ cried Clara. 

Her husband waved her off, and 
fell backwards in a chair swooning. 
The full meaning of his words only 
just then dawned upon her; anda 
terrible sickness of heart seized her 
because of his suspicions. 

‘Oh, I only came to speak to 
Francis Boyden about Rosa, who 
really loves him. They had quar- 
relled, and I was anxious to make 
them friends again. He doesn’t 
hear me, Mr. Harmar! He is 
senseless ! 

Clara leaned over her husband. 
At that instant the doors behind 
opened, and the company came 
forward with eager and anxious 
faces. 

At the explanation given by 
Clara, Harmar started, but was 
fain to believe Mrs. Westonleigh’s 
words. 

‘ But why,’ thought he, ‘ did not 
Frank come ? 

Frank, as was afterwards ascer- 
tained, had left the house some 
minutes. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN THE CITY. 


WESTONLEIGH, upon his recov- 
ery from the swoon, immediately 
went to bed. Amongst the com- 
pany there was a medical man, who 
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prescribed for him. The party 
shortly afterwards broke up. But 
few words passed between Weston- 
leigh and his wife. The medicine 
which had been prescribed was not 
long in taking effect, and Weston- 
leigh fell into a deep sleep, his 
wife watching by his side. She sat 
watching far into the morning, un- 
til the sun had risen, and the birds 
were merry in the gardens around 
the house. Then she lay down 
beside him, still undressed, and 
slept too ; but hers was a restless 
uneasy sleep, in which the inci- 
dents of the evening reappeared in 
perplexmg combinations. Now 
Frank was her friend, now her 
enemy ; now Mr. Harmar was con- 
spiring against her and her hus- 
band in some strange manner, and 
Frank was warning her against 
him. Then her husband was dead, 
and Harmar was accusing her of 
murdering him. So the morning, 
brightening every moment, found 
her sleeping her troubled dreams. 
In due time, the effect of the 
opiate taken by Westonleigh wore 
off. He awoke—his wife was still 
sleeping. He looked at his watch 
—it was half-past seven. Remem- 
bering what had passed, and call- 
ing to mind what lay before him 
for accomplishment during the day, 
he rose and dressed himself quickly. 
He bent over his wife, looking at 
her for some minutes, almost doubt- 
ing whether it had been possible for 
him to have been a witness to such 
a scene as occurred last night. How 
far she had been guilty he did not 
know; but that she no longer cared 
for him seemed evident enough. 
He drew his hand across his fore- 
head several times as he stood 
looking at her in her sleep. His 
brain was confused and unable to 
grapple with this miserable fact, as 
it was unable to grapple with all 
the sad necessities of his position. 
He walked down-stairs, holding 
by the banisters, for he was feeling 
VOL. XIV, 


unsteady in his feet ; and he was 
again and again conscious ofa gid- 
diness and dimness of the eyes. 

Down-stairs the evidences of last 
night’s revelry abounded. The 
supper still remained, or rather its 
ghost haunted the spot, in half- 
emptied dishes, in soiled glasses, 
and plates unwashed. Pieces of 
torn dresses lay about the rooms, 
fans, pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
bouquets. Candles had sunk into 
their sockets, leaving a great mass 
of wax about. The morning sun 
streamed in on this scene of dis- 
order, making it very ghastly in- 
deed. Large mirrors reflected his 
haggard face on all sides. Vaguely 
looking round, and glancing through 
the window into the garden beyond, 
where the brightness and the light 
irritated his eyes, Westonleigh ob- 
served that one or two decanters 
still contained brandy; and he who 
had hitherto been one of the most 
temperate of men poured a glass 
out and drank it down ata gulp— 
and then another. His nerves felt 
a little steadier afterwards, and his 
mind more collected. When he 
had done this, two servants—just 
up, and very sluggish in their move- 
ments—entered the rooms, and be- 
gan to set things straight, one of 
them suggesting that master might 
like some breakfast. This he de- 
clined, and immediately afterwards 
went out, and was at his offices in 
the City a good hour and a half 
before his usual time. 

‘I suppose nobody has called ? 
said Westonleigh, as he passed 
through his clerks’ office, on his 
way to his private rooms beyond. 

‘Yes, sir, Mr. Harmar called 
about a quarter of an hour ago,’ 
answered one of the clerks. ‘ He 
said he should return shortly, as he 
thought you would be early this 
morning.’ 

His private office and rooms 
were handsomely appointed with 
walnut furniture, massive writing- 
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desks and tables, and equally mas- 
sive chairs and cabinets of the 
same material; a dark-red carpet, 
and dark morocco-covered seats. 
Besides the entrance through the 
clerks’ room, there was a private 
one as well, from a room into which 
this office opened. 

Westonleigh sighed and closed 
the door behind him; then he sat 
down at his desk, and leaned his 
forehead on his hand. Yes, he was 
in Harmar’s power, and Harmar 
was determined that he should 
have no chance of forgetting 
it. 
‘So,’ thought he, ‘ Harmar is 
coming with his suggestion in full. 
I must yield, I suppose. That 
seems to offer the only means of 
safety. This cursed mine! Who 
would have suspected it of going 
wrong? And Rosa’s money, too— 
—gone! Oh, but I must make it 
right with her after a while; she 
must not lose. Surely my good 
luck hasn’t quite deserted me? 
Now, when I want all my wits 
about me to right myself, I find 
that I have none; all seem scat- 
tered and helpless.’ These thoughts 
paused a while and took a dif- 
ferent direction. ‘My wife! Ah! 
I neglected her, and, as in the 
other case, must thank my folly for 
what has happened. O Clara? 
He arose weakly. ‘ If I could only 
shake off this feebleness ! All con- 
tinued thought seems impossible. 
Last night’s work shattered me, 
and my hand can hardly form 
letter. I’m not fitted for office- 
work to-day. Home would be my 
better place, with my wife—my 
wife ! Now I’ve lost her love when 
it would have been most precious 
to me !’ 

At this moment Mr. Harmar 
entered softly. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Weston- 
leigh ! 

* You, Harmar "’ cried the other, 
starting. ‘I’ve not recovered yet. 


Sit down. 
to you.’ 

‘You were never indifferent to 
your advantage, George Weston- 
leigh.’ 

‘ And you fancy that my advant- 
age is yours now. _I wonder how 
the young blood and the old will 
mix; though, indeed, transfusion 
has been known to succeed.’ 

‘ And it will with us, you may be 
sure. By the way, before we enter 
into the details of an arrangement, 
allow me to ask you a question. 
Have you and your wife come to 
an understanding ?” 

‘No,’ answered Westonleigh 
hastily ; ‘ but on this matter I must 
decline to say anything farther.’ 

The reply was so prompt, and 
its tone so uncompromising, that 
Mr. Harmar forbore saying any- 
thing more. He was, however, fully 
satisfied at the turn affairs had taken. 
Westonleigh had not heard the ex- 
planation made by Clara when he 
was swooning ; and it was not diffi- 
cult for Harmar to account for the 
misunderstanding not having been 
cleared up by this morning. It was 
in a great measure essential to the 
successful conduct of his plans that 
Westonleigh should still continue 
to be disabused of the impression 
he had formed as to the real nature 
of the relationship between his wife 
and Frank Boyden. In the sense 
that he had of the complete over- 
throw of his domestic happiness, 
and of that faith upon which it is 
constituted, it was that Harmar 
had a really great hold upon 
Westonleigh. Once Westonleigh 
enlightened as to the actual bearing 
of the interview between his wife 
and Frank, which, though promis- 
ed, had not taken place, owing to 
the absence of Frank, and whose 
meaning he had so fatally misinter- 
preted, he would have one motive 
the less for yielding to Harmar. 
If he knew that his home happi- 
ness were not wrecked, he would 
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probably feel a stronger man: 
Westonleigh was not one whom a 
single blow of misfortune would 
strike to the ground. 

‘Now, Mr. Harmar, proceed,’ 
said George. 

‘Well, we must enter into part- 
nership, unite our forces, and rise 
together, as I had proposed to you 
years ago. I have experience ; you 
have skill and daring. We shall do 
great things together, George Wes- 
tonleigh.’ 

‘ And if I refuse, you will make 
known— 

‘ Everything.’ 

‘Still,’ said Westonleigh bitterly, 
‘your desire for revenge—and I, 
from your own words, have good 
cause for believing this to be one 
of your motives—has not been so 
overwhelming as to prevent you 
from having an eye to your own in- 
terests. Jealousy and revenge, duly 
tempered by prudence, are service- 
able elements in your commercial 
economy. Well, I have a certain 
pride, which, having broken away 
from old connections, doesn’t care 
to return to them ; but my pride is 
like your more bitter feelings, it is 
accommodating. It is too late in 
the day to offer you a compromise, 
I presume ?” 

‘Your judgment is excellent. 
The only things you can offer me 
are your brains; and fine brains they 
are !’ 

Westonleigh only shrugged his 
shoulders coldly at this compli- 
ment ; and just as Mr. Harmar be- 
gan an explanation of the particu- 
lars of the arrangement which it 
was his purpose to make, a clerk 
entered, who said that his master’s 
presence was required at once on 
important business at an insurance 
Office in the neighbourhood. 

‘I shall not be gone many 
minutes,’ said George, rising. 

‘I'll draw up our terms during 
your absence,’ replied Harmar, dip- 
ping a pen in ink. ‘I scarcely ex- 





pected to find you in so willing a 
humour. Knowing your pride’— 
and Mr. Harmar smiled faintly— 
‘I almost anticipated a different 
reception.’ 

‘Most likely,’ said Westonleigh. 
‘If I were not ruined in more ways 
than one, you would find me less 
pliant! I am, perhaps, what the 
world and business have made me 
—cold and hard now ; but I never 
knew how much I loved my wife 
until I found that I had lost her af- 
fection, and that in the future we 
should have nothing in common. I 
have lost so much that in becoming 
your servant again, Mr. Harmar, I 
feel that I sacrifice little.’ 

He said these words bitterly and 
left the room. 

‘So,’ thought Harmar, drawing his 
chair close to the table, and bring- 
ing some writing materials near 
him, ‘I am your master once again, 
George Westonleigh ! And I think 
I shall find you a profitable ser- 
vant. Your name and your abilities 
will be a mine to me, and I need 
more help than you suppose. With 
your aid I may be a rich man yet.’ 

Then he sketched the draft of 
their proposed arrangement. As 
he was blotting it on a new and 
very white piece of blotting-paper, 
Mrs. Westonleigh entered by the 
private entrance. He looked up 
surprised. 

‘Is my husband here ?’ she said 
eagerly. 

‘He has just left.’ 

‘When will he return ?” 

As it was especially important 
that husband and wife should not 
meet yet, and that their misunder- 
standing should not be cancelled, 
Mr. Harmar answered : 

‘Not for some time, I think. It 
will be scarcely worth your while 
waiting for him.’ 

‘You were with him last night, 
Mr. Harmar,’ said Mrs. Weston- 
leigh anxiously, ‘and may know what 
happened. After his recovery from 
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his swoon I did not like to trouble 
him with an explanation. Indeed, 
the medical man, seeing my anxiety 
to speak to him upon matters of 
importance, cautioned me against 
doing so, lest another attack should 
seize him. The opiate acted quick- 
ly, and he in consequence said no- 
thing to me. This morning, whilst I 
was still sleeping, he left his home 
early. He thinks—I can scarcely 
tell you what; it blisters my tongue ; 
but until I remove this error I 
shall have no contentment—no 
peace. With some hesitation: 
‘He believes that I am compro- 
mised, Mr. Harmar. I have come 
to tell him everything.’ 

‘You love your husband?’ said 
Mr. Harmar; and he could not con- 
ceal the anxiety under which he 
spoke. 

* How can you ask me ¢/at ques- 
tion ?” 

‘ If you love him,—and I believe 
that you do, and that you are a wo- 
man who would make a great sacri- 
fice for her husband, even if she 
were herself compromised in doing 
so,—you would not, I apprehend, 
wish to see him ruined ?” 

‘Ruined, ruined! No, indeed. 
O Mr. Harmar, what do you 
mean ?” 

‘ He will be unless you are silent ; 
unless you allow the suspicion that 
he now entertains to remain! I am 
telling you the truth. It was be- 
cause of what I revealed to him 
last night that you found him swoon- 
ing.’ 

‘Ruined! cried Clara again, her 
eyes opening wide with pain and in- 
credulity. ‘How? Impossible ! You 
do not speak openly ; explain how 
this ruin is to happen. I don’t 
understand you. How could I act 
as you suggest, in not exculpating 
myself, and in allowing his dreadful 
suspicion of me and my conduct 
to exist a moment longer, with re- 
spect to him—respect to myself? 
_ Impossible, Mr. Harmar! You are 


asking me to do what is beyond 
my power—what I dare not consent 
to do.’ 

‘I repeat what I said just now,’ 
said Mr. Harmar coolly. ‘ You 
must be silent if you love him. 
You may speak when you have my 
permission.’ 

‘This is terrible. You are his 
enemy and mine. I feelit. I might 
have known it before. I had ar- 
ranged to have an interview with 
your nephew, for one cause only— 
to reconcile him and Rosa Harford. 
Surely such a proposal as yours was 
never made to woman before! Why 
do you demand of me such a fear- 
ful sacrifice of my self-respect— 
such an act of wicked, horrible de- 
ceit towards my husband? I can- 
not let him suppose that I consented 
to that interview for my own sake, 
as he now believes that I did. It 
would be monstrous !’ 

* One word of explanation to him 
at present, and he will be lost, 
said Mr. Harmar, in a tone which 
carried unassailable conviction to 
the unhappy woman before him. ‘I 
hold his fate in my hands, Mrs. 
Westonleigh. If you thwart me in 
any one single injunction, I will 
crush him ! 

All the evil in the old man’s na- 
ture flashed into his face and in- 
flamed his words with a relentless 
intensity. Clara’s dread of him be- 
came so overwhelming that her re- 
luctance to comply with his hard 
commands gave way before his 
impressive words, his earnest man- 
ner. 

‘How long—O heaven, how 
long, Mr. Harmar,’ cried Clara, her 
face reddening with shame, ‘am I 
to deceive my husband, and de- 
ceive him in such a cause?” 

‘Till I give you leave to speak. 
I will not bind your tongue a mo- 
ment longer than is necessary.’ 

Clara sank upon a chair. Sud- 
denly she heard a voice without; it 
was Rosa's. 
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‘There’s Rosa!’ she exclaimed, 
starting up. 

‘Come in here with me a few 
moments, and you shall know more,’ 
said Harmar, pointing to a side- 
room. 

*O Mr. Harmar, don’t compel 
me to do this terrible thing!’ she 
cried as she’ followed him to the 
door. 

He held up his hand in warning ; 
she shuddered and passed into the 
room, and the door was barely 
closed as Rosa and one of the 
clerks appeared by the common 
entrance. 


‘ Nobody here, miss,’ said the 
clerk. ‘Your aunt and Mr. Har- 
mar were admitted a few minutes 
ago. Perhaps they’ve left through 
the private room.’ 

‘I can wait,’ said Rosa as she 
seated herself. 

‘ Mr. Boyden called at the office 
a little while since, but wouldn’t 
come in as master was engaged at 
the time; and the clerk, to whose 
ears a report had come pointing to 
some importance in the relation- 
ship between Mr. Boyden and Miss 


Harford, handed her a newspaper, 


and with a backward glance of 
admiration towards her, left the 
room. 

Rosa’s first proceeding after the 
departure of the clerk was to throw 
the paper down and stamp her foot ; 
her second was to rise and pace 
the room hurriedly to and fro; her 
third was to reseat herself and to 
burst into tears. 

Rosa had accepted Mr. Small- 
wood at half-past eleven one even- 
ing, and upon waking the next 
morning, at eight o’clock, she would 
have cut off her right hand, had it 
been possible for her to undo the 
folly of the preceding evening. She 
had been jealous of Frank Boyden, 
and angry with her aunt at night ; 
but in the uncompromising atmo- 
sphere of the morning, the possi- 


bility forced itself upon her that, in 
her method of avenging her wrongs, 
she had taken a step by which 
her happiness might be endangered 
for ever. As this impression grew 
with the brightening morning — 
surely never was morning so bright 
or sweeter with scent of flowers, 
which floated into her room from 
the garden without, or woman so 
sad as she !—Rosa determined, with 
characteristic impulsiveness, that 
though she had promised to marry 
Mr. Smallwood, she would never 
carry her promise into effect ; and 
as soon as it was possible she start- 
ed forthe City, with a view of seeing 
her uncle, and to persuade him to 
communicate her intentions at once 
to Mr. Smallwood. She was well 
aware that disappointed swains 
were in the habit of seeking redress 
in courts of law, and of receiving 
pecuniary consolation in proportion 
to their grievances. If Mr. Small- 
wood considered himself entitled 
to such compensation, she was will- 
ing to grant it; and perhaps Rosa 
never so thoroughly realised the 
importance of her position as a 
young lady of property as at this 
moment, when she found that it 
was in her power to recompense 
the injured gentleman for his 
wrongs, if he should claim such 
recompense. Of course her uncle 
would be able to make him re- 
linquish his claim. In this fashion 
Rosa thought, branching off occa- 
sionally into mental parentheses as 
to the cruelty of Frank, until she 
heard a door open in the room, 
and looking up saw her aunt stand- 
ing near it. Mrs. Westonleigh’s 
back was towards her niece, and it 
seemed to Rosa that she was watch- 
ing the movements of some one in 
the room she had just quitted. As 
the sound of a distant door was 
heard closing, Clara turned and 
said, under breath : 

‘Gone! that terrible old man? 

Then her eyes met those of her 
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niece. Her face was fearfully pale, 
but its pallor and anxiety seemed 
even to deepen as she saw Rosa. 
She guessed the poor girl’s trouble 
in a moment (Rosa had of course 
repented of her hasty conduct, and 
was anxious to retrace her steps); 
but remembering what had just 
passed between herself and Mr. 
Harmar, and the silence he had en- 
joined upon her, under suchuncom- 
promising threats, in the matter of 
Frank Boyden and herself, Mrs. 
Westonleigh knew that she dared 
not even open her lips to Rosa; the 
bitterness of this was the more ter- 
rible, because Rosa on the previous 
evening had hotly accused her of 
alienating Frank’s regards from her; 
when, out of consideration for 
Frank, and with a view to hide the 
folly and the sin of his conduct, 
Clara had allowed the unjust re- 
mark to pass unnoticed. 

‘Rosa, what has brought you 
here?’ she said softly. 

‘I only came to see uncle,’ Rosa 
replied angrily. ‘I made a fool of 
myself because of you and Frank ; 
and I have come to tell uncle so, 
and get him to break it off, if pos- 
sible, between me and Mr. Small- 
wood. Oh, why did you want to 
steal Frank from me? Aunt, you 
know I never did you any wrong. 
I always loved you. It was unkind, 
indeed! You have been cruel— 
more than cruel; you have been 
untrue. You have done wrong 
both to me and your husband ! 

Westonleigh entered. 

‘Clara here ! he said in a voice 
of some surprise. 

‘My heart will burst; I caz re- 
fute no charge!’ thought Mrs. Wes- 
tonleigh. 

‘Leave us together for a few mo- 
ments, Rosa; I will speak to you 
soon; but go there fora little while,’ 
said her uncle, pointing to the 
door of the private room. ‘I shall 
not be engaged long, I daresay.’ 

‘I have come to see you about 
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that Mr. Smallwood. 
cannot marry him ! 

The next moment husband and 
wife were alone together. 

‘Clara !’ 

‘George !’ 

‘What has brought you here, 
Clara, I cannot say, but now that we 
have met,’ said Westonleigh sadly, 
‘we may as well understand each 
other. I was, unhappily for myself, 
a witness of what took place last 
night between you and Mr. Boyden. 
I accuse you of nothing but of this: 
you have done that which will 
place an insuperable barrier be- 
tween you and your husband.’ 

‘Do you love me, George?” 
Clara put this question eagerly. 
There was something in his tone, 
stern though it was, opposed to 
the indifference with which she 
thought he had come to regard her, 
and her heart was lightened a little. 

‘I only knew how much I loved 
you at that fatal moment when I 
learned that you had become in- 
different to me.’ 

‘Indifferent to you,’ murmured 
his wife, and she thought with dread 
of Harmar, his conspiracy, and his 
threat. ; 

‘I am sorry,—how sorry, no 
words of mine can in anywise ex- 
press,’ Westonleigh went on, ‘ but 
we must part. I was cold to you, 
and I bitterly curse myself for it. 
I admit most readily that I have 
been much to blame; but if I had 
ever thought it necessary, in regard 
to my self-respect, to review our re- 
lationship, had anything pointed in 
ever so small a degree to the merest 
likelihood of my honour being jeo- 
pardised by my apparent, but not 
intentional, neglect of you, I should 
have turned, Clara, indignantly 
from the suggestion! I was mis- 
taken; and my pride in you, in 
myself, is terribly humbled! Am- 
bition, business, devotion to the 
many interests placed in my hands 
and dependent upon my know- 


Oh, uncle, I 
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ledge and enterprise, may have 
made me for the moment seem to 
forget you— may have made me 
careless of the claims which you 
justly had upon my love. In spite 
of all this seeming neglect, I say I 
loved you, Clara; ah, most dearly 
—most dearly! My love, Clara, 
was not less than my faith ? 

These words were very terrible 
for her to hear; the reproach in 
them seemed too great to be borne; 
only that she knew that she could se- 
cure her husband’s safety by silence 
she would have spoken at once. To 
speak now would be worse in its 
consequences to him than her si- 
lence, sad though this silence might 
seem in its meaning to her hus- 
band. She bowed her head and said 
nothing, praying only that the 
release from Harmar’s imperious 
injunction might come soon. 

‘It would be impossible for me,’ 
said her husband in a low voice, 
‘to explain to you into what new 
grooves my life will run, by what 
conditions it will be affected, or to 
what aims it will be bent. At this 
moment, Clara, I cannot estimate 
the value of the wreck around me. 
I must prepare for new interests ; 
I must anticipate new hopes.’ 

‘O George, do not speak thus !” 
sobbed Clara. 

‘You know what passed at 
that interview,’ continued George. 
‘How far you are guilty I cannot 
say. I hope and believe that your 
guilt is as yet only a folly that may 
be redeemed. But what you have 
done makes it impossible that our 
interests for the future should be 
the same. It is sad for me to say 
it, Clara, but we must part—we 
must part.’ 

‘I understand, George,’ said 
Clara, overwhelmed at the position 
which the silence she promised 
Mr. Harmar to observe had en- 
tailed upon her. 

_ ‘If I have spoken harshly, for- 
give me. And if you wish it, Clara, 


we will meet again, and I will, of 
course, arrange that in all that is 
now entailed nothing shall occur 
to render your new position sus- 
picious or unpleasant. I must see 
Rosa now. Good-bye!’ 

Saying this and nomore, he enter- 
ed the room where Rosa wassitting. 

‘And he loved me, after all— 
after all,’ cried Clara, burying her 
face in her handkerchief; in her 
sad position there was some faint 
comfort in this thought. 

A silence of some minutes en- 
sued, broken only by her sobs ; 
then the door communicating with 
the outer office ppened, and Frank 
Boyden entered. 


CHAPTER ITT. 
FRANK TO THE RESCUE. 

AFTER a little hesitation, Frank 
advanced and addressed her by 
name. She raised her eyes quickly. 
In his face there was a look of 
contrition. 

‘Frank ! There was no unkind- 
ness in Mrs. Westonleigh’s voice, 
and he was induced to speak the 
more readily. 

‘I heard below that you were 
here,’ said Frank, ‘and I have 
come to apologise—to explain. 
After my interview with you, when 
in the madness of intoxicated 
vanity I uttered words for which I 
ask your pardon now with deep self- 
abasement, I reflected; and I came 
to my senses, resolving not to see 
you again that night—not to be pre- 
sent at the interview I had solicited. 
I cannot plead anything in extenu- 
ation of what I said. I know what 
you must have thought of me ; how 
you must have despised, and justly 
despised me! I loathe myself now 
as I recall my folly and wickedness. 
O Mrs. Westonleigh, believe in 
my sincerity. I wish I had more 
than words to prove it. I have 
no right to defend myself. It was 
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such shocking vanity and thought- 
lessness. Five minutes afterwards 
I was wondering, with shame 
in my heart, that I should have 
dared to speak in such a way. 
Pray pardon me; and in your 
kindness’—he hesitated for many 
moments ; Clara knew what was 
on his tongue, and by her look 
encouraged him to proceed—if 
you think I can ever be worthy of 
her—but I leave this entirely to 
your own judgment, I have no 
right whatever to urge it on you— 
explain all that is necessary to 
Rosa! I have been unjust to her, 
as I have insulted you. I am sane 
enough now to know how mad I 
was last night. Tell Rosa this if 
itis possible for you to think that I 
can yet be worthy of her, and if she 
cares for me still.’ 

*She does. I forgive you, Frank. 
I can believe all you say; and I 
hope I shall make Rosa and you 
good friends again. But I am 
surrounded by difficulties. I have 
so hard a burden to bear. Oh, 
for some friend to help me! My 
husband— 

* Your husband—what of him ?” 

‘I dare not tell you. My lips 
are sealed. I have the terrible fact 
of knowing that we must part.’ 

‘ Oh, surely not through my folly ?” 
cried Frank aghast. ‘Do not say 
that! Ah, z¢ 7sthrough my folly! You 
do not contradict me. The blame 
is mine ; and yet you can forgive 
me! If your husband suspects, I 
will disabuse him of his suspicions. 
It is a shame that he should dis- 
trust one so good and pure as 
you are!’ 

‘Hush!’ cried Clara in a tone 
of alarm. ‘ You can do nothing ; 
you can do nothing !’ 

Seeing the sorrow of Mrs. Wes- 
tonleigh, the reproaches of Frank 
were most bitter. He had little 
feared that his folly would entail 
such deplorable consequences as 
had ensued. In the very act of 
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speaking to Clara the truth of his 
unworthy position was revealed to 
him ; and almost immediately after 
leaving Mrs. Westonleigh, addition- 
al and confirmatory news reached 
him that Rosa had accepted Mr. 
Smallwcod, and he believed he 
knew well enough the reasons why 
she had accepted him. This news 
had not been set in circulation by 
Rosa, but by Mr. Smallwood him- 
self, under the stimulating effects 
of champagne. With a view to 
bracing his courage in the import- 
ant work of pressing his suit upon 
Rosa, he had liberally indulged in 
various sparkling wines ; and when 
he was gratified by knowing that 
his cause had been favourably re- 
ceived, he had, by way of crowning 
his happiness, drunk very liberally 
again. This loosened his tongue 
the more; and he very soon made 
it known that he was a happy man, 
and that Rosa Harford had made 
him so. Frank heard him stating 
the fact before his interview with 
Clara; and Mr. Smallwood now 
reiterated the story with the dis- 
agreeable emphasis of hiccups. 
Frank was both heartily ashamed 
of him and ashamed of himself 
at the same time. A sharp pang 
shot through his heart as this in- 
toxicated buffoon unblushingly 
gave notice of his triumph amongst 
congratulating but immoderately 
laughing friends. ool—fool that 
Frank had been! Disgusted, he 
left the supper-room. Disgusted, 
humiliated, conscience-stricken, he 
left the house. 

With a motive lialf defined he 
made his way to Westonleigh’s 
office in the morning. He had 
not the courage to present himself 
at Albany Lodge yet; but after 
some hesitation, hearing from one 
of the clerks—not from him who 
had admitted Rosa—that Mrs. 
Westonleigh was in her husband’s 
room up-stairs, he determined to 
see her. And now her story, and 
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the inference he was bound to draw 
from it, made his misery complete. 

Neither Frank nor Clara spoke 
afterwards for some time. Both sat 
at the table, Clara’s face buried in 
her hands ; his eyes wandering sad- 
ly from object to object on the 
table. Suddenly he started up with 
the words: ‘ My uncle’s handwrit- 
ing ! What's this? Your husband’s 
name too!’ 

Frank’s eyes had fallen on the 
sheet of blotting-paper which had 
received the impression of the plan 
drawn up by Mr. Harmar which 
was to form the basis of his busi- 
ness arrangement with George Wes- 
tonleigh. 

Frank tore off the paper, turned 
it round, and held it up to the light. 

‘ Haveyou seen Mr. Harmar?’ he 
asked eagerly of Mrs. Westonleigh. 

* Ves.’ 

‘Your husband is in his power. 
On this piece of blotting-paper is 
the impression of notes for the 
draft of some deed referring to 
both. My uncle is his master, that 
is evident. Is it not so, Mrs. 
Westonleigh ?” 

Clara neither raised her head 
nor spoke. 

‘Your silence convinces me,’ 
said Frank, with increased energy. 
‘The entire truth I cannot infer ; 
and you, for reasons that I don’t 
know, and can only hazard a sur- 
mise at, will not explain. It is, 
however, abundantly clear to me 
that. Mr. Westonleigh has lost 
money, and a very heavy sum, or 
he would not be prepared to as- 
sociate on such terms with Mr. 
Harmar, as the impression of my 
uncle’s plan on this paper indi- 
cates. O Mrs. Westonleigh, what 
do you know? Why are you silent? 
Tell me this—you cannot refuse to 
answer this question : if your hus- 
band had the command of money, 
would he be free ?” 

Clara hesitated a moment, and 
said, ‘ Yes.’ 
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‘He shall have it, then. I owe 
you, and I owe him, reparation— 
such reparation as I fear money 
will never represent. You must 
not refuse it. He shad/ not refuse 
it. If I can do you and him a 
service, I may be happy again ; and 
a few minutes ago there was not 
a more miserable wretch than I 
in all London. I have been very 
wrong and very wicked, and I am 
a heavy debtor to you both. He 
shall take the money as a gift, or, 
if he’s too proud, as a loan.’ 

A clerk entered. 

‘Mr. Harmar is below, sir.’ 

‘Ask Mr. Harmar to walk up. 
I will see him,’ said Frank. The 
clerk left. ‘And now Rosa—what 
am I to say to her?’ 

‘She is in that room,’ said Clara, 
pointing to the door. 

* Your woman’s heart will prompt 
you what to tell her. I shall 
hardly know what to say unless 
you prepare the way for me first. 
Ask her to forgive me. Say how 
grieved lam. ‘Tell her how much 
I love her. She will listen to you, 
and believe you.’ 

As the door closed upon Clara, 
Mr. Harmar entered, expecting to 
find that Westonleigh had returned 
and was prepared to settle the pre- 
liminary terms of their arrangement. 

‘O uncle, you've called just 
in the nick of time. I should have 
gone to your office, if you hadn’t 
come,’ cried Frank cheerfully. 

‘ Mrs. Westonleigh not here ?’ 
asked Harmar. 

‘She has only this minute left. 
By the way, when you kindly un- 
dertook to arrange my affairs, upon 
my aunt’s death, I left, you will 
remember, about eleven thousand 
pounds in your hands to invest for 
me, which I should be glad to have 
again, as I have another purpose 
for it.’ 

‘Frank! This is very unex- 
pected! I think you may depend 
upon my judgment rather than your 
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own. You have not had so much 
experience of the money world as 
I have.’ 

‘I daresay,’ answered Frank 
quickly. ‘ But I have changed my 
mind. I know you have done no- 
thing with it yet; so, if you will be 
kind enough to write me a cheque, 
I will hand you back the receipt.’ 

‘Think the affair over. I'll do 
my best with the money,’ said Mr. 
Harmar nervously. 

‘I don’t dispute /Aat for a mo- 
ment. But my mind is made up. 
I have the receipt in my pocket- 
book. Here’tis. Eleven thousand 
seven hundred and fifty pounds.’ 

‘You cannot keep to the same 
mind three days together.’ 

‘Now, uncle, if you please. 
There’s paper; here’s a receipt- 
stamp, if you haven’t your cheque- 
book with you.’ 

Mr. Harmar looked angrily at 
his nephew; but he had no suspi- 
cion of the purpose for which the 
money was required. His nephew 
he considered only a wilful thought- 
less young man, incapable of hold- 
ing to one purpose for a single 
week. Frank had left this money 
in his uncle’s hands at a suggestion 
from Mr. Harmar; exhibiting on 
the occasion no business caution 
whatever, and putting no questions 
afterwards, however simple, as to 
the proposed method of investing 
it. If Mr. Harmar had not judged 
his character aright, he would have 
been surprised at a confidence 
which was most unusual, and which 
in many cases would have been ex- 
tremely foolish. But with all his 
knowledge of his nephew’s disposi- 
tion—and in many cases it was 
accurate—he did not apprehend 
that Frank would recall the money 
so soon ; and this proceeding gave 
him considerable anxiety. It was 
this money which was to form the 
basis of his operations with Weston- 
leigh—the mustard-seed which was 
soon so gloriously to fructify ; and 
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now he was requested, at an unex- 
pected moment, and in a most pe- 
remptory manner, to restore it to its 
owner. His anxiety very naturally 
became alarm. 

‘Youare yourown enemy, Frank,’ 
he said, seating himself irritably at 
the table. 

Trank only said: ‘ Write the 
cheque at once—nothing you can 
say will change me—and make it 
payable to bearer.’ 

Mr. Harmar, with frowning face, 
which darkened every moment, be- 
gan writing the cheque, having 
found that his nephew was not to 
be put off. Frank received it in 
silence, and handed his uncle the 
receipt. Then, smiling very much 
to himself, he left the room. Ifhis 
uncle had any power over Weston- 
leigh, he was satisfied that it would 
be materially lessened by the with- 
drawal of this large sum of money 
from him. 

Mr. Smallwood appeared soon 
afterwards. Old Mr. Harmar, who 
had not recovered from the almost 
stunning effect ofhis wilful nephew's 
proceedings, looked up with sur- 
prise as this gentleman entered. 

‘ Tinquired for you at your office,’ 
said Mr. Smallwood, in explanation 
of his coming, ‘and heard that you 
had gone on to Westonleigh’s.’ 

‘I'm glad to see you,’ said Har- 
mar, regaining some composure, 
even cheerfulness ; for the moment 
congratulating himself that though 
Frank had withdrawn his money 
he could still depend upon Mr. 
Smallwood. 

‘My very dear sir,’ said Small- 
wood, ‘I’ve changed my mind; 
and I think it right to tell you so.’ 

‘Changed your mind in what 
respect? asked Mr. Harmar. 

‘I have no intention whatever 
of speculating.’ 

* Mr. Smallwood !’ 
mar, aghast. 

‘I mean what I say, Mr. Har- 
mar. I have heard various rumours 


cried Har- 
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about you this morning — that 
you are shaky. Excuse me if I 
am rude. I’m a prudent man. 
After I had that little talk with 
you last evening, Miss Rosa Har- 
ford accepted me; and as I am 
about to be a married man it be- 
hoves me to be cautious—cautious, 
Mr. Harmar. I have some recol- 
lection, obscured, I regret to say, 
by the fumes of champagne, which 
I indulged in too liberally last 
night, that I handed you a cheque 
for—to use a vulgar term—a tidy 
sum, as an earnest, as it were, of 
something farther; and I shall now 
be glad if you will hand me over 
that sum, without putting me to 
the trouble of appealing to the law 
—the law, Mr. Harmar ” 

‘Don’t act hastily. You have 
an opportunity of making a very 
excellent interest for your money ; 
and as for any rumours which may 
have reached you regarding my- 
self, I scorn them. I am an older 
and a wiser man than you, Mr. 
Smallwood, and I can afford to dis- 
regard such remarks. You will do 
well to listen tome. There is a 
golden opportunity before you. 
You spoke with contempt of four 
or five per cent. It is no four or 
five per cent that I offer you. Pray 
don’t stand in your own light.’ Mr. 
Harmar fairly trembled with ex- 
citement. 

‘This is gammon !’ 

Mr. Harmar arose and walked 
to the door, followed by Smallwood. 
The ground was giving way be- 
neath his feet. His foolish nephew 
had changed his mind. This ava- 
ricious countryman had suddenly 
backed from his pledge. Every 
moment revealed some new in- 
stance of instability in Mr. Har- 
mar’s position. 

*T’ll follow you, sir, till you fork 
out,’ cried Smallwood, who was 
now fairly alarmed. ‘I am not 
going to be done. I know there 
is something wrong with you—so 


my money I'll have; and not an- 
other shilling shall you have of 
mine ! 

3y this time Mr. Harmar had 
opened the door, and departed 
without regarding Mr. Smallwood, 
who eagerly followed him. 


When Frank returned, after cash- 
ing his uncle’scheque, he found Mrs. 
Westonleigh in the room alone. 

‘Will Rosa forgive me? were 
his first anxious words. 

*Yes; I smoothed over all diffi- 
culties, and you have her full par- 
don.’ 

‘Thanks, indeed,’ said Frank. 
‘And now, Mrs. Westonleigh, you 
must place this money’ (and say- 
ing this he produced a roll of 
notes) ‘in your husband’s hands, 
as a loan, if he will accept it on 
no other conditions. I am sure 
from.what I heard—unseen by him 
—when I passed through the lower 
office, as occurring in conversation 
between him and one of the mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange, that 
he can turn this money to good 
account.’ 

The tears welled up in Clara’s 
beautiful eyes. 

* Frank, Frank, how can I thank 
you ?” 

‘It is only in part-payment of a 
great debt. ‘There was a run on 
my uncle’s account at the banker's ; 
but I was there fortunately in time. 
It seems a rumour has got abroad 
that his position is insecure.’ 

‘Did you say that my husband 
was in the lower office ?” 

‘Yes. Now take these notes, 
and when Westonleigh comes hand 
them to him; and say that you 
forgive me as well as Rosa.’ 

Clara held out her hand and 
clasped his with emotion. ‘ You 
are good and true at heart, Frank, 
and worthy of Rosa.’ 

Frank was not less moved. 
‘There’s your husband’s step ;’ and 
the door opening at this moment, 
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admitted Westonleigh, whose face 
darkened as he noticed his wife 
and Frank together. 

*Go to Rosa,’ said Clara. ‘If 
this money will save my husband, 
my tongue is loosened.’ 

‘And now,’ said Clara, when 
Frank had gone, advancing to- 
wards her husband and smiling, 
‘here are eleven thousand pounds. 
Take them, if they are of any ser- 
vice.’ 

‘What is this? How came you 
by this money, Clara ?’ cried Wes- 
tonleigh, in astonishment. 

‘’Tis yours to employ in the 
manner that is likely to be most 
beneficial to you. With that 
has Mr. Harmar any power over 
you?” 

‘No.’ 

‘You are free, then, are you not?” 

‘Free! Yes. A rise is coming in 
the shares of a company with which 
I am connected, and if I buy now, 
in a week I shall retrieve my posi- 
tion, and be on the road to fortune 
again.’ 

‘Then I may speak at last ! 

Before, however, Clara could 
enter upon any explanation, and 
fully satisfy her husband, a clerk 
came in hastily, bearing a note. 
Its scribbled contents were to this 
effect : 

‘If you buy now you will make 
a fortune. The movement increases 
each moment. By this afternoon 
the shares will be at a hundred 
premium.’ 

He read this aloud. His wife 
heard him with glistening eyes. 

‘Thank Heaven ! she thought; 
‘the spell is removed. I can tell 
all! 

Westonleigh wrote hastily : 

* Buy all you can, 

‘And now, Clara,’ he cried, 
rising, as the clerk left the room 
with the letter, ‘explain! This 
money seems to be a fairy’s gift, 
and has so dazzled my eyes that I 
can scarcely see or think.’ 
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‘You were witness of my inter- 
view with Frank Boyden last night, 
when I consented to a second. 
It was however for Rosa’s sake, 
who had accepted Mr. Smallwood 
in pique, and who, I was sure, 
would soon bitterly repent of her 
folly. I explained this to you, 
George, but you had swooned and 
were unable to heed me. Mr. 
Harmar was present when my ex- 
planation was made. This morn- 
ing he saw me here, and under the 
fear that he might lose his power 
Over you, were you assured that 
my love was unalterably yours, he 
procured my silence. It was so hard 
to comply with this request ; but I 
loved you so much, and desired 
above all things to save you from 
the dishonour which Mr. Harmar 
convinced me was impending over 
your head; so I promised to obey 
him. That terrible old man so 
alarmed me that I dreaded to speak 
to you. I had to bear your re- 
proaches and know all the while 
that I was innocent. But I could 
even bear your suspicion while I 
thought that you would not be 
dishonoured, nor your position en- 
dangered! I can speak now, for 
you are your own master again, 
thanks to Frank, whose heart is 
so true, so good !’ 

Mrs. Westonleigh had cleverly 
shielded Mr. Boyden. Probably 
Westonleigh guessed at his indis- 
cretion; but there was so much 
truth in his wife’s words that 
he pressed no farther inquiries 
on her. Moreover, at that mi- 
nute he was almost unable to say 
anything, so overwhelmed was he 
with this revelation. No effort was 
needed for him to realise the misery 
his wife had undergone in consent- 
ing to the silence enjoined by Mr. 
Harmar. He was crushed with 
humiliation as he thought of the 
sacrifice she had prepared herself 
to make, which, but for the oppor- 
tune help afforded by Frank, might 
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have seen no such termination 
as had arrived to it, which it was 
in the power of Harmar to aggra- 
vate and intensify, and the end of 
which would have come only when 
Harmar had made his mastery over 
Westonleigh complete, and might 
even have been delayed by cir- 
cumstances beyond Harmar’s con- 
trol. How selfish he had been! 
But even his selfishness had been 
unable to alienate her affection. 
How at this moment he reproached 
himself as he called to mind the 
manner with which he had listened 
when she had chidden him—how 
lovingly, how justly !—with his cold- 
ness, indifference, and neglect of 
her! In all respects she had been 
gentle and womanly. By the events 
of the last few weeks, their excite- 
ment, and the tension from which 
his nerves had suffered, he had 
been weakened indeed ; the swoon 
of the previous night was evidence 
of this. Now he was fairly over- 
come, and sobbed like a child. 

Clara spoke words full of com- 
fort, assuring him that she ac- 
quitted him of all blame, that he 
had her full and free forgiveness, 
and that she loved him—ah, more 
than ever, more than ever. 

‘How I have wronged you, 
Clara he cried. ‘How unjust 
have been my suspicions! Ah, I 
am not worthy of you! How can 
I ever repay you—how can I ever 
make amends for the cruel injuries 
you have received at my hands— 
for the sacrifice almost of your 
good name that you were prepared 
to make !’ 

‘ By loving me, George. I only 
ask this,’ answered Clara, looking 
tenderly in his face. 


_ Inthe mean time, in the adjoin- 
ing room, Frank was pleading his 
cause with Rosa. Mrs. Weston- 
leigh had assured him that he 
had Rosa's full forgiveness; but 
when he first entered she was 
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minded to show him that the cause 
of her anger was just, and it was 
some minutes before Rosa pro- 
fessed to be able to accord him 
her entire forgiveness and complete 
oblivion for his past misconduct. 
However, when they returned to 
the room where Mr. Westonleigh 
and his wife were seated, all diffi- 
culties were adjusted. The tears 
were still in Rosa’s eyes, but a 
smile played about her mouth ; and 
Clara was satisfied that Frank and 
Rosa understood each other per- 
fectly. 

It was not long before Mr. 
Harmar, who had come to com- 
plete the business arrangement be- 
tween him and Westonleigh, en- 
tered. He started, as he saw 
who were present; feeling some 
uneasiness that all things might not 
have gone well for his hopes. 

‘You have come too late, Mr. 
Harmar,’ said Westonleigh. ‘The 
latest news is that the mine is in a 
first-rate condition, and that the re- 
port of its failure was the result of 
a plot concocted by some persons 
who had an interest in depreciating 
its value for a time, but whose names 
have not yet been discovered.’ 

The old man fell back, turning 
deadly pale. 

A clerk entered at that moment, 
and the footsteps and the voices 
of several persons ascending the 
stairs were heard. 

‘Mr. Walter has sent a messen- 
ger to say, that as soon as he had 
completed the purchaseofthe shares 
for you, they went up ten percent, 
and that the rise continues.’ 

Clara clasped her husband's 
arm. 
‘ There are also other discoveries 
respecting the mine,’ the clerk pro- 
ceeded, half-glancing in the direc- 
tion of Harmar. ‘ Mr. Thornton, 
your head clerk,and Mr. Penryn, 
the manager of the works, are 
found to have been in league in 
giving false reports of its condition, 
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and it is suspected that—’ the man 
hesitated a moment, and then whis- 
pered in Mr. Westonleigh’s ear, 
* Mr. Harmar has been concerned 
with them.’ 

He had hardly spoken before 
several business friends of Weston- 
leigh — stockbrokers, speculators, 
and financiers—poured into Wes- 
tonleigh’s room, eager with ques- 
tions and news. Mr. Smallwood 
was amongst them; and as their 
tongues were busy with the news, 
he fixed upon Mr. Harmar. In 
the hubbub his words hardly reach- 
ed the others. ‘You have done 
me nicely, Harmar. I presented your 
cheque, which was returned to me 
marked “ Insufficient!” Where's 
my money? You are a swindler. 

Mr. Harmar said nothing, but 
moved towards the door. He 
knew that all was lost now. Wes- 
tonleigh was out of his power, 
on the very day when he had 
counted upon success. His credit 
was gone ; he was defeated in his 
revenge — defeated everywhere. 
Dreading even that the worst had 
not reached him yet, he turned 
with angry impatience from the 
complaints of Mr. Smallwood, who, 
for the first time in his life, had 
lost money, and hastily quitted the 
room. 

‘Harmar has played a deep 
game,’ said Westonleigh, who made 
no movement to prevent his de- 
parture ; ‘and I suspect there was 
something more than mere revenge 
in his motive for trying to get me 
under his thumb.’ 

‘I hope I am not to lose you, 
Miss Harford,’ said Smallwood, dis- 
comfited at seeing Rosa and Frank 
together. 

‘I am afraid you are, sir,’ was 
Frank’s response. 

Smallwood turned ruefully away. 

‘ Youwill have your money back, 
with interest,’ said Rosa, smiling 
at Frank. 

But Frank was just then so thor- 
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oughly happy that money seemed 
to him quite valueless. 


Westonleigh was soon informed 
by his friends, many of whom were 
interested in it, of the clever game 
which had been played with the 
mine. It appeared that for some 
time past his manager, Mr. Thorn- 
ton, and a Cornishman named Pen- 
ryn, who was supervisor of the 
works in the west of England, had 
been in league to give false reports 
of its condition with a view to bene- 
fit their own pockets. 

That morning—some few weeks 
back—when Harmar had been the 
bearer of Westonleigh’s letter to 
his manager, in whose honour and 
discretion Westonleigh had hither- 
to placed the most absolute reli- 
ance, respecting the application of 
Rosa’s money to purposes connect- 
ed with the mine, was the occasion 
when he first joined the evil con- 
federacy. From that date, pro- 
vided they could keep their move- 
ments a secret, and arrange the 
Stock Exchange quotations accord- 
ing to their desires, Westonleigh 
became practically Harmar’s ser- 
vant. Harmar, however, could 
not dispense with him, for his 
abilities were incontestable, and 
likely to be of eminent service in 
the future. Accident revealed the 
whole scheme; and with Frank’s 
assistance Westonleigh became 
free. The three men were duly 
prosecuted ; but, for various rea- 
sons, Westonleigh did not press 
the case against Harmar, and 
some other technical errors ap- 
pearing in the drawing-up of the 
case as it affected him, Mr. Har- 
mar succeeded in escaping the 
punishment meted out to his more 
guilty colleagues. 

He left the court a broken, 
shrunken old man; but he lives 
still—feeble, hopeless, and miser- 
able—on the bounty of Weston- 
leigh and his nephew Frank. 
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xeorge Westonleigh, by his late his interests; and besides being 
experience, learned several useful one of the best wives in the world, 
lessons. Though he is still ambi- she is her husband's best friend ; 
tious, he is as cautious as of old. for Westonleigh has found that she 
Clara lives no longer apart from _is his trustiest counsellor. 


SPRING. 


Mip green moss and grasses, 
Through a flowery dell, 

Runs the road where passes 
Fair-haired Isabel. 


See how rapture speaketh 
In her rosy face, 
As in haste she seeketh 
Love’s sweet trysting-place. 


Soon the path will bring her 
Where one waits unblest ; 

What if then she fling her 
Breathless on his breast ? 


AUTUMN. 


In the sad still twilight 

Friend bids friend ‘ Farewell ; 
Lonely in the twilight 

Walketh Isabel. 


Where the high and lowly 
Share the yew-tree’s gloom, 
There she seeketh slowly 
His, her lost love’s tomb. 


While no eyes behold her 
Couched beside his grave, 

Angel-wings shall fold her, 
Angels guard, and save. 








TROUBADOUR SONGS. 
VI. LA BELLE ADELAIDE. 


By ARNAUD DE MARVREIL. 


——<f= 


I. PRESENT. 


EAcH shape of beauty paints my love ; 

Fresh air, bright meads, the tinted flower 
Mind me of charms their charms above, 

And ceaseless make my song’s poor dower. 


But that our bards, with flattering lays, 
Tribute on maids less fair confer, 

I had not dared to speak her praise, 
Lest ye should guess I sang of her. 


For she alone of all the rest 

Deserves the meed of poet’s verse— 
Brightest, most beautiful, and best 

In all the mighty universe. 


II. ABSENT. 


Oh, who will say by eyes alone 

Twin souls each other may accost ? 
Sure she I love is more my own, 

More dearly loved when seeming lost ? 


They force me far from her to stay, 

And outwardly they make us part; 
But naught they do can tear away 

The link that binds us heart to heart. 


Blest regions where she deigns to dwell ! 
Could I but practise Love's device, 
And meet with her I love so well, 
The desert would be paradise ! 


END OF VOL. XIV. 
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